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PROPERTY AND TRADE: MAIN THEMES OF EARLY 
NORTH CAROLINA NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


By WESLEY H. WALLACE 


Editorial portions of North Carolina newspapers from 1751 
to 1778 carried relatively little news or comment on the lo- 
cal scene; advertisements, therefore, remain the principal 
journalistic sources of information about the communities in 
which the newspapers were printed. The breadth of subject 
matter in the advertisements, the wealth of detail in many 
of these paid notices, and the various emphases advertisers 
placed on their topics combine to provide interesting and 
profitable ss for the modern historian. 

The number of advertisements and the amount of space 
occupied supply evidence that eastern North Carolinians of 
the late Colonial and early Revolutionary periods were very 
largely concerned with matters relating to property and trade 
—practical, everyday attitudes and practices concerning 
slaves and servants, the buying, selling, and leasing of real 
estate, the importation and exportation of goods and com- 
modities, and a host of related topics. ’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS RELATING TO SLAVES AND SERVANTS 


Hardly an issue of an early North Carolina newspaper was 
devoid of advertisements  eeag. various relationships 
between masters and their slaves and servants. There were 


+For a more detailed exposition of the number, classification, and space 
of advertisements, the newspapers and issues extant, as well as a more 
comprehensive treatment of advertising subject matter, see Wesley Herndon 
Wallace, “Advertising in Early North Carolina Newspapers, 1751-1778” 
(M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 1954). No system of subject 
matter classification can be entirely adequate, since advertisements fre- 
quently touched on more than one subject. For additional general informa- 
tion on newspapers, see Charles Christopher Crittenden, North Carolina 
Newspapers Before 1790 (Chapel Hill: The James Sprunt Studies in His- 
tory and Political Science, Vol. XX, 1928, no. 1). 
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notices giving details of runaways, official accounts listing 
runaways as outlaws, paid notices relating to the capture of 
slaves, insertions offering slaves for sale or hire, and adver- 
tisements seeking the return of runaway indentured servants 
and apprentices. In most cases, the advertiser described the 
slave or servants as to appearances and other distinguishing 
characteristics; and frequently there were hints as to the ad- 
vertiser's personal —_— of some troublesome chattel. 

Most numerous of advertisements concerning slaves were 
those which sought the capture and return of a runaway. In 
1751, in the sl extant issue of a North Carolina news- 
paper, Samuel Johnston offered a reward of “Thirteen Shill- 
ings and Four Pence, Proclamation Money,” for the return of 
a slave named Frank, “a short thick Fellow,” who was “a 
sensible Negroe.” Frank had evidently run away before. On 
this latest escape, he had made off with some ko which 
prompted Johnston to label him “a great Thief.” Either pow- 
er of the press was lacking or Frank was expert at escaping 
detection, for in 1752 Johnston was still advertising for the 
slave’s return with the (perhaps?) added note of exaspera- 
‘tion that “All Persons are forbid, at their Peril, to harbour 
him.” ? 

Not infrequently, notices of runaways revealed that the 
slaves possessed some degree of training as coopers, carpen- 
ters, printers, or shoemakers.* The Robert Wests—senior and 
junior—advertised for a Negro named Thomas, who was a 
“very good Black-Smith” and who had the uncommon ability 
to “read, write, and cypher; . . . ” Thomas was unusual in 
other ways, too; he made his departure felt by taking with 
him a large sum of money, a “Pair of Money-Scales and 
Weights, and one Pair of Sheets; three Coats . . . a Blue 
Jacket, and a great many other Cloaths: . . . ” In addition, 
Thomas purloined a horse, complete with saddle and bridle, 
which doubtless he needed to transport such a quantity of 
loot.* 


? North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 15, 1751, [Jan.-Feb.?], 1752. 

*Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington, North Carolina), Nov. 24, 1769; 
North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), June 29, 1764; North-Carolina 
Gazette (New Bern), Aug. 1, 1777, March 27, 1778. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), March 13, 1752. 
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While most of the runaway slaves were Negroes, some 
were crossbreeds. To indicate some sort of racial mixture, the 
term “Mustee” was frequently used, though in one advertise- 
ment, the description “Mulatto or Mustee Slave . . . and great- 
ly the Looks and Colour of an Indian” was inserted.° It is, 
however, difficult to tell whether a mixture or pure blood was 
meant when the descriptive phrases were “Slave of the In- 
dian Blood,” and “man slave, of the Indian breed.” * 

Rewards offered in advertisements of runaways varied 
greatly in amounts and terms. There were differences in 
amounts of rewards even for the same time and place. The 
New Bern newspaper displayed a notice in 1769 that forty 
shillings would be paid by Thomas Lock of Rowan County 
for the return of three runaways. In the same issue, Hugh 
Jenkins, John Mitchell, and “Hugh McGumry,” all of Rowan 
County, offered jointly a reward of five pounds for the re- 
turn of just one slave.’ William Tabb of Bute County adver- 
tised that he would pay either three or five pounds if his 
slave were captured south of the Neuse River—the lower 
amount if the runaway were lodged in jail, the higher if the 
slave were brought directly to Tabb. Should the slave be 
apprehended “nearer home,” the captor would simply be 
“well rewarded” for his efforts.* John Strobhar of South Caro- 
lina offered a reward of twelve dollars for each of five run- 
aways if they were captured in South Carolina; but if they 
were taken “in any other Province, TWENTY-FOUR DOL- 
LARS each, and all reasonable Charges” would be paid, pro- 
vided the slaves were returned to Strobhar’s plantation.’ In 
Wilmington, a Negro carpenter named “Cuffee” ran away 
from Cornelius Harnett, who not only offered a reward for 
Cuffee’s return, but also announced an extra reward for in- 

5 North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), [June 297], 1764. 
* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), April 7, [Dec. 227], 1775. 

*North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 10, 1769. In the same issue, 
Jonathan Jasper of Woodstock, in Hyde County, said only that the finder 
would be “generously rewarded, besides paying reasonable charges.” Printer 
James Davis, a year earlier, was willing to pay only twenty shillings re- 
ward for the capture of a “Fellow named WILL; .. .” North-Carolina 
Gazette (New Bern), June 24, 1768. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), April 7, 1775. Later in the same 
year,.Tabb raised the reward to ten pounds. North-Carolina Gazette (New 


Bern), [Dec. 227], 17765. 
® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), June 16, 1775. 
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formation about anyone who might be harboring the slave. 
The additional payment, to be made only if the guilty person 
were convicted, would be forty shillings in case the offense 
was committed by a Negro, but “five pounds if by a white 
person... .*° 

Not all the slaves who departed their masters did so vol- 
untarily, according to at least two advertisements. Robert 
Heriot of Georgetown, South Carolina, offered a reward of 
one hundred pounds for the return of two slaves, father and 
son, who, Heriot thought, had been “stolen or inveigled” into 
leaving him. “There is reason to believe [said Heriot in his 
notice] they were carried off by some stragling [sic] white 
men, who went . . . through THIS into the North province.”™ 
The New Bern firm of Edward Batchelor and Company was 
not at all sure that five newly imported slaves had gone away 
of their own accord. The slaves could not speak English, had 
been “very little worked,” and had been well treated. Because 
of this, the firm concluded, “it is formified [sic] they have 
been inveigled away by some infamousry [sic] principled 
Person, of a fairer Complexion, but darker Disposition than 
theirs.” ” 

In spite of all the advertising for runaways, many of these 
stayed away for long periods of time. The owner could then 
call on the community officially and legally to make a special 
effort to track down the runaway, either to return the slave 
to the master or to kill the slave without fear of reprisal. Such 
a call for assistance took the form of an appeal to the justices 
of the peace having jurisdiction, to declare the runaway an 
outlaw, who invariably was “supposed to be lurking about, 
doing Acts of Felony.” ** These outlawry notices were highly 
stereotyped, following a strict legal form; many of them, how- 
ever, included a nota bene which sometimes hinted at the at- 


” Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Aug. 7, 1775. 

" Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773. The kidnapping, if 
such it was, had occurred in the middle of 1771. 

% North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Feb. 24, 1775. 

™% North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), May 5, 1775. Every advertisement 
announcing the outlawing of a runaway contained this or a similar phrase. 
The procedure for outlawing was set forth in Chapter XXIV of the Laws 
of 1741, entitled “An Act Concerning Servants and Slaves,” now printed 
in Walter Clark, coll. and ed., The State Records of North Carolina (Vols. 
XI-XXVI, Winston, Goldsboro, 1895-1907), XXIII, 203-204. 
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titude the master took toward his slave. These postscripts 
were not uniform, ranging from severe to mild; but in the 
majority of notices one reward was offered if the slave were 
captured and returned and another, usually larger, would 
be ~ if the “outlaw” were killed. 

If there is any parallel to be drawn between the number 
of advertisements of runaway slaves and the number of no- 
tices of captures, it would seem that a slave had a fair chance 
of escaping permanently. Still, runaways were apprehended; 
and, upon occasion, notices appeared in the New Bern and 
Wilmington papers to that effect. Most of these simply de- 
scribed the appearance of the slave, mentioned the slave's 
name or the name of his owner, if these were known, and 
a any other necessary details which would permit identi- 
ication and recovery by the lawful master. 

Lewis Williams, Sheriff of Onslow County, was doing his 
duty rather thoroughly when he advertised in both New 
Bern and Wilmington that he had “TAKEN uP and conveyed 


to the county goal [sic] on New-River, four likely Negro Fel- 
lows.” From the fact that the English language seemed to 


mean little to the Negroes, and from other observations, Wil- 
liams rather thought they had been “lately imported.” The 
proper master could get them from the “goal keeper” in On- 
slow by “paying Costs, &c.” *° 

Not all captured-slave notices were inserted by public of- 
ficials. Private citizens like John Buford of New Hanover 
County and Francis Jones of Beaufort County captured run- 
aways and duly advertised in the press.’* Caler Bell of Beau- 


“For varying attitudes, see North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), May 
12, July 14, Oct. 6, [Dec. 227], 1775, July 18, 1777, Feb. 20, 1778. It is 
most difficult to believe many of the owners seriously meant their slaves 
should be killed, solely, if not for other reasons, because such an act would 
mean the destruction of valuable property. 

% North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 10, 1769; Cape-Fear Mercury 
(Wilmington), Nov. 24, 1769. The spelling indicated above may or may not 
have been that of Sheriff Williams. In the Mercury, the wording differs in 
slight detail from that of the New Bern insertion. The Wilmington spelling 
was “Jail” and “Jail-Keeper.” The makeup of the Wilmington advertisement 
was much more attention-compelling than that appearing in the Gazette, 
including a headline: “Taken up and committed to Jail.”’ For other captured- 
slave advertisements inserted by public officials, see North-Carolina Gazette 
(New Bern), Sept. 2, 1774, May 5, 1775, Sept. 12, 1777, and Cape-Fear 
Mercury (Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773. 

*Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Sept. 22, 1773; North-Carolina 
Gazette (New Bern), Feb. 24, 1775. 
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fort, Carteret County, advertised the fact that a runaway 
named George had given himself up to Bell. George's story 
was that he eg to “one Billy Thomas, in Jamaica, from 
whence himself and 3 more Negroes... ran away in a 
Schooner, and were 9 Months getting to this Country, but 
after landing [,] the other Negroes, took a different Path.” 
Bell doubted George’s account and thought his owner was 
probably in South Carolina; though he acknowledged George 
was “artful enough to talk about making of Sugar, and pre- 
tends to be intirely ignorant about any Thing that belongs to 
the Culture of Rice.’ ** 

A single advertisement in the North-Carolina Gazette 
(New Bern), reveals a compassion for runaway slaves not 
often observed in public statements of the time. Robert Wil- 
liams, whose plantation was at Hamlet, Carteret County, 
gave an account of two “new Negroes” who had been in jail 
in Beaufort. 


By some Accident, or Act of Humanity [the advertisement 
read], they got out of Goal, of a cold Evening (almost starved 
even in the fore part of the Night, and must have inevitably 
perished before Morning) and Strayed to the Subscriber’s 
Kitchen, who wishes the proper Owner had them, but cannot 
send them any more into Confinement to starve and freeze to 
Death according to Law: For the Great Law-Giver Moses, had 
in Command, that we should do no Murder.'® 


Laudable as these sentiments were, they did not represent 
the general view that slaves were classed with goods and 
chattels—they were bought, sold, traded, and bequeathed— 
and North Carolina newspaper advertisements reflected all 
these activities. 

Many advertisements announced sales of imported slaves 
and were inserted by individual merchants or importing 
firms. In advertising a “parcel” of slaves for sale, the adjec- 
tives “likely,” “healthy,” or “sensible” were frequently em- 
ployed to attract buyers. In every case, terms of payment 
were stipulated in the advertisements. Samuel Cornell of- 


= North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 13, 1775. 
*% Jan. 7, 1774. Williams noted that the slaves, after getting away from 


jail, “came in a Canoe to Bogue Sound, but where from we cannot under- 
stand.” 
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fered to sell slaves for “ready Money or Produce”; Thomas 
Haslen wanted “ready Money or store Credit”; Edward 
Batchelor and Company would sell for “Cash, or Country 
Produce”; and Alexander Hostler and Company of Wilming- 
ton wanted essentially the same for “Eighteen prime NE- 
GROES.” * 

Sales of slaves advertised by individuals, in contrast to 
those by importing merchants, required somewhat lengthier 
notices and were inspired by a wide variety of reasons. Even 
these, however, always specified the manner of payment. 
Adam Boyd, printer of the Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilming- 
ton), used his own paper to announce he would accept “cash” 
or would give “short credit with approved security,” if any- 
one wanted to buy two slaves “who have been accustomed 
to plantation business, & are well acquainted with every 
branch of it.” John Green and John Cook wanted only 
“ready money” for two slaves “one a very good cooper, the 
other a good sailor,...” They also advertised “a house 
wench, who is a tolerable good cook, and can wash, iron, 
spin and weave.” *! Benjamin Whitaker, who lived about five 
miles above New Bern on the Trent River road, wanted to 
dispose of 120 acres of land and two slaves. His advertise- 
ment noted: “Pork will be taken the ensuing Season in Pay- 
ment for the . . . Land and Negroes.” ” 

Sometimes debt-ridden North Carolina property holders 
were unable to meet their obligations except through drastic 
means. It was then that a man like Christopher Cains, Bruns- 
wick County sheriff, might advertise: “FOR ready MONEY 
WILL be SOLD, at the next Superior Court at Wilmington, 
Six likely Country-born Slaves, taken upon Execution. .. .” 
Edmund Wrenford, in an attempt to settle with his creditors, 
offered to sell “cheap for ready Money,” several slaves, “con- 


” North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Sept. 7, 21, 1764; North-Carolina 
Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 13, 1775; Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), 
May 18, 1774. 

Dec. 29, 1773. Boyd’s activities concerning slaves were not limited to 
offers to sell. At various times, he “WANTED to hire or buy a smart handy 
negro Boy”; would give “A Good price . . . for a Negro Cooper”; and 
wanted to hire out “AN excellent House Wench.” Cape-Fear Mercury 
(Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773, Nov. 24, 1769, May 11, 1774. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), July 3, 1778. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Sept. 2, 1774. 

* Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Nov. 24, 1769. 
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sisting of Men, Women, Boys, Girls, and Children,” along 
with crops as they stood in the fields. 

Offers to “hire out” slaves were not uncommon in early 
North Carolina newspaper advertising. Frequently, the an- 
nouncement that slaves were available for hire came from 
executors of estates. Security for the hire might be required; 
and the length of hire varied from as brief a time as a month 
to as much as a year.” Usually the hiring was considered to 
be a private transaction, but Mary Gordon of New Bern gave 
notice that if individuals did not come forward soon, her 
slaves would be “hired out at public vendue.” * 

From the few advertisements extant, it would appear that 
some slaves were not averse to stealing from their own mas- 
ters and then quietly selling the goods or produce to white 
men. Both the guilty slaves and the receivers of stolen goods 
drew the ire of Thomas Clifford Howe in a strongly-worded 
public notice. Howe warned everyone concerned not to deal 
with his Negroes, unless the slaves could produce a “Certifi- 
cate, signed by Me,” giving them permission to sell. Because 
of “repeated Acts of Villany” in which the slaves stole pro- 
duce from the plantation, took it to New Bern, and there sold 
it to “Persons who make it their constant Practice to deal 
with Negroes,” Howe proposed in the future to invoke the 
full wrath of the law.” William Hooper was suffering loss 
both from his plantation and from his town house in Wil- 
mington. He, lke Howe, complained that there were those 
who were willing to buy what the slaves stole, adding, “and 
I have certain information of rum having been sold them and 
am no stranger to those who are concerned; . . . ” Hooper's 
advertisement closed with the usual threat to prosecute the 
guilty parties “with the utmost rigour.” * 

Although many of the laws concerning slaves applied with 
equal force to wt tenes’ servants, there was still a major dis- 
tinction between the two classes for when their indentures 


*% North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Oct. 6, 1775. 

*® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), [Dec. 227], 1775, June 13, Sept. 
4, 1778. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 30, 1778. 

* North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Sept. 21, 1764. 

* Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Sept. 22, 1773. 
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were up, the bondsmen became their own masters. Yet in 
spite of the freedom that lay at the end of Time’s road, many 
servants preferred to gamble on getting their freedom earlier 
by running away instead of awaiting the natural course of 
events. As in the case of runaway slaves, masters turned to 
the newspapers to offer rewards for the return of indentured 
servants; the advertisements in turn point up some distinc- 
tions between slaves and servants. 

Most of the runaway bondsmen were white persons;” and, 
aside from this main point, they differed from slaves in that 
each usually had a given name and a surname, and in most 
cases the adel servants were skilled in some trade or 
craft. Sheriff Southy Rew of Craven County advertised for 
Benjamin Bond ak Paul Price, both of whom were inden- 
tured to John Mitchelson of Virginia. Bond, a miller, and 
Price, a baker, had run away, had been captured, subsequent- 
ly “broke out of Goal” in New Bern, and Rew was most an- 
xious to get them again.” 

No place of origin was indicated for Bond or Price; but, 
in several other instances, this item of information was noted 
in advertisements. James Davis used his New Bern paper to 
label as a runaway “an Irish Servant Woman, named Mary 
Lambert, ...”*' Herrall Blackmore advertised for “GEORGE 
THOMAS, a native of Wales,” but neglected to indicate 
Thomas's trade. Printer Adam Boyd slipped up in his type- 
setting in this advertisement, for Thomas was described as 
having “black hair about 5 foot high; .. . ”*’ James Blythe 
was somewhat redundant when he advertised for the recov- 
ery of “an Irish Servant Man, named PATRICK MUR- 
PHEY, ...” As an afterthought, Blythe informed his readers 
that “Said PATRICK MURPHY [sic] is a Sawyer by 
Trade.” * Mary Kelly, an Irish bondswoman, ran away from 
George Barnes, “at the sign of the Harp & Crown in Wilming- 

* An exception appeared in an advertisement inserted in the North-Caro- 
lina Magazine (New Bern), July 20, 1764, by Richard Fenner, in an attempt 
to recover a “Free Negroe Wench, named Jenny Spellman,” who “is 
bound to me by Indenture for a Term of Years, yet unexpired, .. .” 

® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), [July 77], 1753. 

™ North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), April 15, 1757. 


"= Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Jan. 13, 1773. 
* Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Sept. 22, 1773. 
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ton.” Barnes used the Cape-Fear Mercury to let the public 
know that Mary did not go unequipped. According to Barnes, 
she “had on . . . a little round man’s hat, green peticoat and 
black stuff shoes; took with her, two striped blew and white 
cotton, and one calico with red flowers, short gowns, and 6 
yards of dark coloured calico not made up.”* In the matter 
of rewards, Blackmore offered only twenty shillings for the 
return of Thomas; while Blythe would give four pounds for 
Patrick Murphey and Barnes three pounds for Mary Kelly. 

Though the effect was the same as running away, Henry 
Young of Wilmington advertised that two “indented Serv- 
ants” had “Eloped from the Brigantine Friendship, ...” The 
first was one who “calls himself a Groom or Horse Jockey,” 
and the other was “by Trade a Curryer or Leather Dresser.” 
The escaped servants were thought to be working “at or near 
Newbern,” and Young was willing to pay six pounds, procla- 
mation money, for the return of these two and a Negro slave 
who had run away at the same time.* Another resident of 
Wilmington, William Campbell, used an advertisement to 
announce the escape of seven servants from the brig Roger. 
All had either English or Scottish names, and their trades 
and skills included two tailors, two tinsmiths, a farmer, a cab- 
inetmaker and joiner, and a bricklayer.” 

Early North Carolina newspapers were particularly lack- 
ing in advertisements about apprentices, whose legal status 
and social position were closely related to those of indentured 
servants. James Davis, needing someone to help him in his 
publishing business in New Bern, advertised for an “appren- 
tice to the printing business. A smart active boy, that can 
write a legible hand, and read pretty well, will be received.” * 
Isaac Bell, a seventeen-year-old boy apprenticed to James 
Aranks, ran away; and Aranks, seeking his return, described 

“ Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Sept. 22, 1773. 

*® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), May 5, 1775. 

* Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773. In this same issue 
there is the only piece of advertising evidence which shows indentured 
servants were brought into North Carolina and there disposed of directly. 


John Burgwin, calling attention to the sailing of the brig William, added 


a nota bene: “The Master has the time of a few Redemptioners to dispose 
Bg 


* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), July 17, 1778. 
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the boy in unflattering terms as having “a remarkable flat 
face, and talks a great deal;...” ** 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY ADVERTISEMENTS 


Newspaper advertisements between 1751 and 1778 dem- 
onstrate beyond question North Carolinians’ concern with 
other real and personal property besides slaves. There were 
houses, furniture, tools, and livestock to be sold or leased. 
Other goods and chattels had to be disposed of. Most com- 
pelling, however, were the problems connected with land. 
Landholders bought, sold, traded, leased, or speculated in 
real estate. Men of property worried about titles, deeds, pa- 
tents—and how to get yet still more land. Wealth, social ac- 
ceptance, and political enfranchisement were to a large de- 
gree measured or achieved in terms of land and related prop- 
erty.” 

Size, location, and terms of payment were the usual ingred- 
ients of most real estate notices. Frequently added to these 
basic bits of information were descriptions of noteworthy 
features of the property, the suitability of the land for various 
purposes, and sometimes the reasons for the transaction. 

Sarah Allen, apparently settling the estate of her late hus- 
band, Eleazer Allen, advertised town lots located in Bruns- 
wick and Wilmington and a total of 3,415 acres of planta- 
tion land. This large acreage was divided into five tracts, the 
largest of which was a 1,280-acre plantation named “Lille- 
put,” located near Brunswick and having considerable front- 
age on a creek and the Cape Fear River. The various pieces 
of property were suited to the production of rice, corn, and 
indigo.” 


%® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), May 15, 1778. 

*® For other comments on the importance of land, see Hugh Talmage Lefler 
and Albert Ray Newsome, North Carolina: The History of a Southern State 
(Chapel Hill, 1954), 82. Hereafter cited as Lefler and Newsome, North 
Carolina. 

” North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 15, 1751. Though her ad- 
vertisement does not say she was acting as sole executrix, she is so designated 
in Eleazar Allen’s will. See J. Bryan Grimes, comp., North Carolina Wills 
and Inventories Copied from Original and Recorded Wills and Inventories 
in the Office of the Secretary of State by J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of 
State (Raleigh, 1912), 8-9. Newspaper advertisements of widely-dispersed 
and sizeable holdings were not uncommon. The estate of Joseph Montford 
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Except for the demand that adequate security be provided, 
there was little uniformity in terms or conditions of sale. 
“Ready money” was preferred; short credit was better than 
long; but, upon occasion, long credit was available." When 
neither credit nor time was offered, other conditions might 
be imposed. Benjamin Whitaker, hoping to sell five hundred 
acres, “more or less, old purchased Land” down the river 
from New Bern, stated: “Staves and Shingles will be taken in 
Payment; and to accommodate a Purchaser, the Payment will 
be divided into four Periods, of six Months each.” ” Another 
advertiser gave notice that “Negroes, produce, continental or 
approved european bills” of credit were satisfactory payment 
for the two thousand acres of South Carolina land he wanted 
to sell.* 

An important “selling point” in many advertisements was 
a description of any houses, barns, and other structures erect- 
ed on the land. Of four tracts advertised by Burwell Lanier, 
two had such structures. On one piece of property, there was 
“a House 24 by 16,” while the other was improved by “a very 
good House 24 by 24, Brick Chimney, a Kitchen 24 by 16, 
and other outhouses, . . . ” “* Sarah Allen‘s plantation, “Lille- 
put,” was adorned by “a ved good Brick Dwelling-house,” 
besides other buildings; while another tract known as 
“Spring-Field, fronting on the North-East River,” had several 
buildings, including “a very good Brick Barn, 42 Feet by 23, 
a Dwelling-house, and other Out-houses.” “ Frederick Gibble 
described his “large plantation . . . lately cleared” as having 
“a dwelling house 24 by 16 feet, a kitchen 16 by 12, a milk- 
house 12 by 8, a smoak-house 12 feet square, and corn 
crib, ...” “* Lanier and Gibble also stressed the presence of 





included parcels of six thousand acres in both Tryon and Bute counties, 
fifteen hundred acres in Halifax County, a mere 370 acres in Orange County, 
and “sundry other small tracts in different parts of this state.” North- 
Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Dec. 12, 1777. See also North-Carolina Maga- 
zine (New Bern), Sept. 21, 1764; Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Sept. 
1, 1775, Dec. 29, 1773; North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), April 15, 1757, 
Nov. 10, 1769, Nov. 28, 1777, April 3, Nov. 30, 1778. 

“ North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Dec. 12, 1777; Cape-Fear Mercury 
(Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773. 

“ North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Sept. 2, 1774. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Sept. 5, 1777. 

“ North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 7, 1774. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 15, 1751. 

“ North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Dec. 12, 1777. 
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orchards, both peach and apple; and Gibble noted that his 
property was “well attended with springs, . . . ” 

Upon occasion, town property, offered for sale in the ad- 
vertising columns, was described in considerable detail. One 
such Edenton notice of a public auction of a “dwelling house, 
kitchen, store-house and appurtenances thereto adjoining,” 
proclaimed the property to be ideal for a business establish- 
ment or an inn. The advertiser in fact boasted that it was “by 
far the best situation . . . in the whole town,” because it stood 
“the nighest to the court house, and in the very centre of 
business: .. .” The house must have been an imposing edi- 
fice, for it consisted of “four rooms below, three of which 
have fire places, and six good bed chambers above, wherein 
are two fire places.” There was plenty of room for a garden, 
“there having formerly been a very fine one on it,” with the 
added advantage of “an a fine spring thereon.” *’ 

The sale of property was not always the object of real 
estate advertising; sometimes the owner desired to sell or 
lease, or perhaps wanted only to lease. In Wilmington, Rob- 
ert Wales would either sell or lease his house and lot, located 


“a little below Mr. Purviance’s Tar-House . . . fronting Front 
street, ...” The lot, with a frontage of sixty-six feet, extended 
down to the river; and the buyer or lessee might well build 
himself a wharf, “with a very small Expense; .. . ”** A differ- 
ent kind of property offered for rent was a ferry owned and 
operated by Richard Craven, “near Newbern.” Craven obli- 


gated himself “to keep the Ferry well supplied with good 


Boats.” John Burgwin, seeking a tenant for the “pleasant 


plantation lately the seat of General Waddell, deceased,” 
pointed out that the property was 


... in a very good neighbourhood ;—there are about 150 Acres 
of clear land, properly divided into different fields &c. and all 
well fenced. The improvements upon it are a large commodious 
house, though not quite finished, yet several of the rooms are 


“ North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), April 3, 1778. 

“ North-Carolina Gazette (Wilmington), Feb. 12, 1766. Thomas Clifford 
Howe advertised the renting of a “Commodious Dwelling-House pleasantly 
situated in Newbern.” North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Jan. 4, 1765. 
See also the notice of Frederick Jones who wanted to rent out a “large and 
commodious” house, “with four dry cellars, . . .” Cape-Fear Mercury (Wil- 
mington), Sept. 22, 1773. 

“” North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Aug. 17, 1764. 
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completely so, with plenty of cellerage, a convenient kitchen 
and wash house, in the upper story of which are rooms parti- 
tioned off for servants, two good stables and a coach house, with 
other out houses and a garden.*° 


Among the more interesting and useful advertisements are 
those in which personal property was offered for sale, usually 
as a result of the owner's death and the resulting necessity 
for settling the estate. Through the medium of these adver- 
tisements it is possible to ack a glimpse of the sort of tang- 
ibles which interested North Carolinians of the period; at 
the same time, these notices give some idea of the social 
structure of the community and the individual's place in it 
as measured by the quantity and variety of personal effects 
requiring disposition. 

An advertisement by Thomas and Elizabeth Howe, joint 
administrators of the estate of Richard Spaight, announced 
an auction of a part of Spaight’s goods and chattels. The sale 
was limited to “Stock of Cattle, Work-Horses, and a Parcel of 
old Plantation Tools” from several plantations, and did not, 
of course, represent Spaight’s entire property.” A resident 
of Cross Creek left rather meager effects, consisting only of 
“sundry dry goods, hardware, beding [sic], wearing apparel, 
a silver watch, buckles, &c.” On the other hand, the person- 
al property of Mary Conway included “Houshold [sic] and 
Kitchen Furniture, Bedding and Books, Cows and Calves,” 
besides a piece of real estate in New Bern.” 

There was variety in the estate of Simon Bright of Dobbs 
County. The administrators announced an auction of “a 
small library of books, several neat guns, a very good com- 
pass and chain for surveying land . . . several horses . . . [and] 


” Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773. William Palmer of 
Bath also wanted to rent his three-thousand-acre plantation and a house in 
town, as well as another plantation near Bath, improved by “a good clap- 
board house and dairy, .. .” The latter property was a tract of only one 
hundred acres, but forty of these were cleared, “and under a good fence, a 
remarkable good savannah contiguous making a fine range for cattle.” 
North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 16, 1778. 

= North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), June 29, 1764. Plantation tools, 
livestock, and furniture were often advertised in general terms. See Cape- 
Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Nov. 24, 1769, Dec. 29, 1773, and North- 
Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 7, 1774, Aug. 29, 1777. 

" Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), May 18, 1774. 

 North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Sept. 2, 1774. 
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a parcel of hogs, cattle, and sheep.” In the same newspaper, 
still greater variety appeared in an advertisement by Hope 
Stanton, who gave notice of an “Auction” at Black Creek to 
settle the estate of Henry Stanton. A large amount of both 
real and personal property was to be sold. A saw mill, part 
of a grist mill, and some land made up the real estate; while 
the personal property consisted of cattle and other farm ani- 
mals, a “Log Carriage, Chains . . . some planting Utensils . . . 
Blacksmiths Tools, some Iron, a Set of Turners Tools, some 
Carpenters Tools . . . Hives of Bees, a small Still, [and] a 
swift sailing Boat with a Suit of Sails, ...” Perhaps wearying 
of her long list, the advertiser concluded with the notice that 
there were, in addition, “a great many Articles, and other 
Things, too tedious to be mentioned in this Notoriety, ...”™ 

When prominent merchants and shippers died, settlement 
of their estates revealed ownership of other property besides 
the usual land, slaves, and personal effects. The estate of 
David Barron included, among other things, “half the Brig- 
antine BETSEY .. . lately launched and now rigging, . . .” Ed- 
ward Batchelor’s executors advertised the auctioning of a 
“quantity of dry goods . . . also a quantity of melasses. At the 
same time will be sold, a small sloop and schooner, with their 
materials as they now lay at the wharf. . . .” The same notice 
said there would be another sale about three weeks later to 
auction off “THREE quarters of the Ship HARMONY HALL 
as she now lies at Mr. Cornell's wharf, with her cargo on 
board and completely fitted for sea, . . . ” Buyers could also 
bid on “a half share of the schooner POLLY burthen about 
Gtom,... 7 


™ North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Sept. 12, 1777. The use of the word 
“Auction” was somewhat unusual; the most frequently used descriptive 
phrases for such a sale were “public vendue” or “to the highest bidder.” 
For examples, see North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Sept. 2, 1774, Dec. 
12, 1777, June 6, Nov. 7, 1778. 

® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), June 13, 1778, Dec. 12, 1777. For 
a discussion of the tonnage, rigging, and description of sloops, schooners, 
brigs, and ships, see Charles Christopher Crittenden, The Commerce of 
North Carolina, 1763-1789 (New Haven, London, 1936), 9-11. Hereafter 
cited as Crittenden, Commerce of North Carolina. In this instance, the 
tonnage of the Polly made her as large as the usual brigantine. The sloop 
Caswell, “burthen 90 tons,” was nearly so. North-Carolina Gazette (New 
Bern), May 15, 1778. It is possible that the advertisers referred to their 
vessels as schooners and sloops because of the manner in which they were 
rigged rather than by the classification of tonnage. 
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Land titles were frequently the subject of real estate ad- 
vertising in North Carolina’s early newspapers. Several no- 
tices stated that good titles were assured prospective purch- 
asers, and one man invited holders of mortgages or claims 
against the property he had just purchased to present them- 
selves.” Titles to land offered for sale by John Murray were 
apparently questioned by James Erwin who, Murray said, 
was claiming the property for his own. According to Murray, 
Erwin went so far as to “forbid any person from purchasing” 
the land. Murray, however, was satisfied as to his right to 
sell the property, and said he would “warrant the titles to be 
good” on any land he sold.” 

On the death of John, Earl Granville, the heirs of North 
Carolina's sole remaining proprietorship appointed Josiah 
Martin as “their special Commissioner, Agent and Attor- 
ney,... Martin therefore performed the dual function of 
administering the governorship of the province and at the 
same time representing the interests of the proprietors of the 
Granville district. His relationship with the proprietors was 
advertised in a proclamation in March, 1775, in which he di- 
rected all records of land titles, entries, and monies paid in 
for entries in the Granville district be brought to him, along 
with all the necessary land books, affidavits, and various cer- 
tificates of the “former Entry Takers . . . to the End that the 
strictest Justice may be done to Persons having equitable 
Claims to Lands: ...”™ 

Land speculation also occupied the attention of Martin, 
both in his capacity as governor and later as the representa- 
tive of the Granville interests. In the middle of 1774, Martin 
warned the public generally that no one had any authority 
to survey “vacant Lands” in the Granville district. He repeat- 
ed the warning more strongly in March, 1775, at the same 
time telling those who had settled in the area without author- 
ity “to depart immediately from the said Lands” and to stop 

® Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773, May 18, 1774; North- 
Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 7, 1774, Sept. 5, 1777, Nov. 30, 1778. 


™ Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Sept. 22, 1773. 
% North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), March 24, 1775. 
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“cutting and carrying off . . . Boards, Staves, Shingles, &c.” * 

The western part of the Granville district was occupied by 
Cherokee Indians who were an obstacle to North Carolinians’ 
expansionist desires.” Though in 1763 an Order in Council 
from the English Crown made it illegal for individuals or 
groups other than appropriate government authorities to deal 
with the Indians, North Carolinians evidently paid little heed. 
On April 25, 1774, Governor Martin published an advertise- 
ment ae the public that he had information that “Emi- 
grants from this Province, had settled on the Cherokee Lands, 
in Violation of the most solemn Treaties, .. . ” This was a sit- 
uation which Martin said he could not tolerate because of its 
“most fatal Consequences’; therefore he sternly directed “the 
said Settlers immediately to retire from the Indian Terri- 
tories, otherwise they are to expect no Protection from his 
Majesty's Government.” * 

The warning obviously had little effect; for in February, 
1775, Martin returned to the subject in a very lengthy adver- 
tisement. First, he set forth the pertinent parts of the Royal 


Proclamation of October 7, 1763, forbidding land dealings 


with the Indians; then Martin quoted a portion of a related 
law passed by the North Carolina General Assembly. When 
he had thus stated the legal case, the Governor proceded to 
accuse “a certain Richard Henderson, late of the county of 
Granville . . . confederating with divers other Persons,” of 
violating all the laws on the subject. What was worse, the 
Governor fumed, Henderson and “his Confederates” had ap- 
parently agreed “to pay the Indians for the Cession of Land 
. .. a considerable Quantity of Gunpowder, whereby they 
will be furnished with the Means of annoying his Majesty's 
Subjects. . . .” In addition, Martin said, Henderson was offer- 
ing haven to some of the worst elements of the population, 


%® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), [July 157], 1774, March 24, 1775. 
The July, 1774, issue also carried a notice directing that any books, papers, 
or other evidence connected with land in the proprietary domain be given 
to Martin. Although, as Martin stated, the land office for the Granville 
district was closed in 1763, all the necessary records had not been turned 
in eleven years later. 

” Broader aspects of the western land problem of 1763-1776 are succinctly 
presented in Hugh Talmage Lefler, ed., North Carolina History Told By 
Contemporaries (Chapel Hill, 1934), 121-122. 

“" Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), May 18, 1774. 
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including those bent on escaping their debts, “to the great 
Injury of Creditors.” The proclamation warned the public to 
have nothing to do with Henderson’s scheme, as the titles to 
land thus acquired would be “illegal, null, and void, to all In- 
tents and Purposes, ... ” 

Governor Martin’s fears concerning land speculation and 
dealings with the Cherokees were in part confirmed by an ad- 
vertisement later in the same year. An unidentified group an- 
nounced that it had bought from the Cherokees a “sizeable 
Tract of their Lands,” for which “a large and valuable Con- 
sideration,” had been paid.” The group termed itself “A 
COMPANY of Gentlemen”; whereas Josiah Martin probably 
would have applied a somewhat stronger and less compli- 
mentary description. 

Land speculators were not the only ones who broke laws 
relating to property. Personal property was constantly being 
stolen, and the owners took to the newspaper to describe the 
articles in detail. In addition to advertisements about theft, 
there were notices about the loss of property from other 
causes, and occasionally an advertisement announcing the 
recovery of some item. In a number of instances, the adver- 
tiser was not sure whether the article was lost or stolen, but 
in any event was willing to pay a reward for its return, “and 
no questions asked.” “ 

Some of the thefts and losses involved saddles and saddle 
bags. Christoper Neale lost a “Pair of Saddle Bags,” taken by 
theft or mistake, along with a quantity of surveyor’s equip- 
ment. John James in Wilmington advertised for the recovery 
of a “Man’s hunting Saddle, with Silver Furniture and a short 
cross-barr'd Saddle-cloth; both almost new.” James offered 
a reward for the return of the saddle, and an additional re- 
ward for information leading to the capture and conviction 
of the thief. Unlike some other advertisers, James would pay 
a higher reward if the thief were a white man than he would 
if the thief were a Negro.” 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Feb. 24, 1775. 

*® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Oct. 6, 1775. The advertisement 
is badly mutilated and only a small portion remains. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 28, 1777, March 6, 1778. 


® North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Sept. 21, 1764; Cape-Fear Mer- 
cury (Wilmington), Nov. 24, 1769. 
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Many of the items noted in the newspapers were similar 
to those in present-day “lost and found” columns, while 
others had a relationship only with earlier times. A man 
named Biddle had a thousand dollars stolen from “on board 
the ship CORNELL, . . .” From the modern standpoint, the 
only unusual aspect of this theft was that most of the money 
was “in thirty dollar bills.” Someone stole from John Rogers s 
house “a blue Drabb Cloth Cloak, . . . ” Solomon Townsend 
misplaced a “Box of Boots” and was willing to pay five dollars 
as a reward for its discovery. A Wilmington lady either lost 
or had stolen “a Silver pint mug” which was decorated with 
an engraved “coat of arms, the crest a Lyon rampant . . . also 
a table Spoon ....” John White “Lost out of a back chamber 
at Mr. Edmond Wrenford’s . . . a chased pint silver bowl” 
which to White was worth a reward of ten dollars.” 

Two advertisements for “lost” watches reflected the chang- 
ing economy of North Carolina. The first watch, lost in 1764, 
was a “small Pinch beck” from a London watchmaker. The 
owner offered a reward of only “Forty Shillings ....” Nearly 
fourteen years later, the “lost” article was a gold watch from 
Paris; the reward proposed was “20 dollars” if the watch were 
offered for sale by a Negro, and if the Negro were cap- 
tured.” 

Though “found” items were not advertised frequently, a 
single issue of the Wilmington North-Carolina Gazette con- 
tained two. One was a gold ring which was found “in the 
shop of Rookes and Chaldwell, Peruke-makers .. . The 
Owner, proving his Property, and paying the Expence of ad- 
vertising, may have it again, ... ” The other was a “Silver 
KNEE-BUCKLE” which was “found by a Negroe, a few 
Days ago,...°* 

Most numerous of the “lost, found, strayed, and stolen” 
advertisements were those which dealt with horses. There 
were all sorts of horses—large, small, bay, black, galled, 
branded, trotters, and pacers. Some were stolen, some per- 


* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), July 24, 1778; North-Carolina 
Gazette (Wilmington), Feb. 12, 1766; Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), 
Dec. 29, 1773; North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 28, 1777. 

* North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Oct. 24, 1764; North-Carolina 
Gazette (New Bern), March 6, 1778. 

* Feb. 26, 1766. 
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haps strayed—but whatever the description, North Carolin- 
ians were concerned about their horses, for these animals rep- 
resented both a means of transportation and “motive power” 
for farming operations. 

A couple of Irishmen figured in alleged thefts of two dif- 
ferent horses at different times. William Williams, Jr., of On- 
slow County, accused James Gibbons of having stolen his 
horse, “a dark bay,” as well as a “pair of linnen Spatter- 
dashes,” and other items. John Jones stole a “pale chestnut 
sorrel horse,” according to the owner, Robert Harris, and 
“stole the same day, from one Mr. Skinner, a smooth boar'd 
gun,... The horse was “branded . . . very plain, with a P, 
shod before, paces well, and fast, ...”® 

In advertisements seeking to recover strayed horses, the 
descriptions were not always complimentary. That of James 
Little of New Bern was unusually frank. Little described his 
horse as having “saddle spots on his back, paces slow, and 
trots very rough.” Of two horses that strayed “from camp 
near Halifax,” Matthias Harvy said disparagingly that one 
was a “small flea-bitten grey, trots hard . . . and has some old 
brands not known, ...” Both horses were “belled when they 
strayed.” ”° 

The grant of “head rights” was a commonplace practice in 
colonial American settlement; but the only known advertise- 
ment of such grants of land appearing in North Carolina 
newspapers was an enticement by the state of Georgia in 
1777. Joseph Wood and Edward Langworthy, Georgia dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress, inserted a notice in the 
New Bern North-Carolina Gazette, advising Tar Heels that 
the Georgia legislature had passed certain acts for the pur- 
pose of giving “Encouragement . . . to such Persons as will 
come and settle in the said State, .. .” The inducement was 
a five-hundred-acre grant to the head of the household, plus 
fifty acres for each white person in the family, “and also Fifty 
Acres for each Negro, not exceeding ten in Number.” The 
same grant of land would be given to anyone who would en- 


® North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Sept. 21, 1764; North-Carolina 
Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 10, 1769. 


” North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 28, 1777, Jan. 9, 1778. 
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list for two years in either of “two Battalions of Minute Men 
now raising, ... ” In addition to the land, the enlistee could 
count on an extra “Bounty of Thirty Dollars in Money, and 
Twenty Pence Sterling per Day, with the same Rations of 
Provisions as the continental Troops for the Privates.” ™ 


TRADE, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRY REFLECTED IN ADVERTISING 


The economy of North Carolina in the last half of the 
eighteenth century was founded on the growth, production, 
or extraction of raw materials, chiefly agricultural and for- 
estry products. The commodities produced were to a large 
degree natural ones, at best only partly modified by a low 
order of industrial processing. These commodities, supply- 
ing raw material requirements of users and manufacturers 
elsewhere, gave North Carolinians access to an ever-increas- 
ing diversity of goods and merchandise that satisfied material 
needs and appetites. The economic cycle was not completed 
until the raw materials were exchanged for goods and serv- 
ices. 

Advertisements reflecting practices and activities relating 


to trade, commerce, and industry nearly equal in number and 
space those relating to other forms of property. There were 
announcements of provincial and state "agar gece regula- 


tions, notices concerning the availability of various busi- 
nesses or services, a few industrial or manufacturing items, 
advices concerning ships and shipping, descriptions of goods 
wanted for purchase or exchange, notices of partnership dis- 
solutions and settlements of merchants’ accounts, and finally 
a rash of advertisements heralding long and complex lists 
of imported goods and merchandise offered for sale. Run- 
ning throughout these paid newspaper notices is evidence 


" North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Oct. 24, 1777. The troops so raised 
were to be stationed in western Georgia, “where the Lands are granted,” 
and would not be called to duty elsewhere “but in Time of actual Invasion, 
and then to return to their former Station as soon as the Service will 
permit.” 

"The acceptance of commodities in exchange for imported goods or in 
settlement of accounts may be noted frequently. For a few examples, see 
North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Oct. 18, 1759; North-Carolina Maga- 
zine (New Bern), Oct. 19, 1764; Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Nov. 
24, 1769; North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Aug. 7, 1778. 
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that North Carolina in economic development was not far 
removed from the “barter” stage.” 

Advertisements of governmental regulation of trade in the 
extant issues of North Carolina newspapers from 1751 to 1778 
are not numerous, but the few which remain shed light on 
the commercial problems of the times. In an advertisement 
originating with the “Customs-House” in London, bearing 
the internal date of November 25, 1763, the customs authori- 
ties were obviously concerned about reports of collusion be- 
tween shippers and local customs officials in America. The 
advertisement, which does not appear to have been published 
in North Carolina until August, 1764, noted that the “Honor- 
able Commissioners of His Majesty's Customs” had been in- 
formed that “Compositions have been frequently enterd 
into for the Duties . . . payable to His Majesty at the Ports of 
America, . . .” Anyone who knew of such connivance and so 
informed any port official, “except the Port where such 
Fraud was enter’d into,” would receive a third of the duties 
involved upon conviction of the guilty parties.” 

The New Bern town inspector, John Williams, early in 
1765 put on notice all shipmasters not to accept for loading 
any of a long list of commodities which had not been prop- 
erly inspected according to law, and which did not have 
“the Inspector's Brand or Stamp thereon, . . .” The shipmast- 
ers guilty of breaking the law would be fined a hundred 
pounds, and any port collector of customs who cleared an 
uninspected ship would be fined half that amount. In addi- 
tion, any unstamped commodities found aboard any vessel 
would be confiscated.” 

Navigational aids were an absolute necessity for shipmast- 
ers who had to pick their way through North Carolina's tor- 
tuous and dangerous coastal waterways. If John Bragge is 
to be believed, however, not everyone appreciated the value 
of these safety devices. According to Bragge’s advertisement, 


*® North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Aug. 3, 1764. 

™ North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Jan. 11, 1765. The list of com- 
modities affected included: “ ... any Pork, Beef, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, 
Rice, Tanned Leather, [and] Deer-Skins, .. .” During the Revolution, Gov- 
ernor Richard Caswell applied temporary export restrictions to beef, pork, 
bacon, and salt, because these commodities were needed to supply the armed 
forces. North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Feb. 13, 1778. 
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“Masters of Vessels and other Persons make a Practice” of 
running over and otherwise destroying “Stakes and Beacons 
fixed in the Channels from Newbern to Occacock Bar, . . .” 
Obviously this sort of thing would not do at all, as it resulted 
in “great Prejudice. of the Navigation, and the manifest In- 
jury of the Subscriber, who is employed by the Commis- 
sioners of the Navigation to keep the same up.” Bragge con- 
cluded by offering a reward to anyone who would help him 
catch and convict the guilty parties.” 

A few tradesmen and craftsmen advertised in early North 
Carolina newspapers, and the various services they offered re- 
veal something of the customs of the times. A potash-maker 
named Stephens placed an advertisement in the New Bern 
paper in 1757, calling attention of “all Those concerned in 
making POT-ASH” to the fact that he was then in Savannah, 
Georgia, but planned to return to Williamsburg, Virginia, 
stopping at various places along the way presumably to as- 
sist in this specialized work. In addition to visits in South 
Carolina, Stephens planned to be at Brunswick, Wilmington, 
New Bern, Bath, and Edenton in North Carolina. The adver- 
tisement listed the date and exact location where he could 
be consulted at each place, with the trip to commence about 
April 12, and to conclude at Williamsburg on May 25.” 

Thomas Brown, a “Copper-Smith from Philadelphia,” an- 
nounced he had “set up his business in Wilmington,” for the 
purpose of making and selling various items of copper, in- 
cluding: “Stills, brew-kettles, wash kettles and tea kettles, 
also all other kinds of copper work, . . .” Brown also wanted 
his public to know that he was an importer of a “variety of 
tin-ware and sheet-tin, which he will sell very low; . . .” But 
the important part of his announcement seemed to be the 
concluding portion of his sentence: a warning that “he like- 
wise acquaints his friends & customers that he is determined 
to give no credit for repairing any old copper ware.” ™ 

James Verrier, styling himself a “Peruke Maker and Hair 

*® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 7, 1774. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), April 15, 1757. 

™ Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Sept. 22, 1773. The following year, 
William Rowand, a Glasgow saddle-maker, advertised that he had “taken 


a Shop in Wilmington, near the Court-House, . . .” Cape-Fear Mercury 
(Wilmington), May 18, 1774. 
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Dresser,” came to North Carolina from London by way of 
Philadelphia to set up an establishment in New Bern. Speak- 
ing of himself in the third person, Verrier advertised he pro- 
posed to dress “Ladies and Gentlemens Hair in the newest 
and best approved Fashion,” providing for the ladies “all 
Sorts of . . . full Dress Toupees, Undress [Toupees] . . . 
plain Rolls, Beads, Pleats and side Curls, . . .” The gentle- 
men would be served with “Bag and Bob Wigs,” both “full 
Dress” and “Undress,” and “false Tails and Curls, .. .” In 
addition, Verrier was expert in making “Spring Curls for 
Gentlemen whose side Locks are thin or come off, so natural 
as not to be discovered by the most curious Eye.” Whether 
or not Verrier was successful in his trade of wig-making is 
not revealed by the record; but it is not hard to imagine the 
residents of New Bern, attending some social function, glanc- 
ing critically at their neighbors to discover whether some of 
the thin “Locks” of various gentlemen were concealed by 
“Spring Curls,” or to compare notes on the hair styles of the 
ladies. 

By no stretch of the imagination could North Carolina of 
the late Colonial and early Revolutionary days be considered 
an industrial or manufacturing region; yet newspaper ad- 
vertisements occasionally recorded such activity. There were, 
of course, numerous references to saw and grist mills,” a 
mention of a “Tar-House,” * and information concerning 
copper stills.“ In this latter connection, an advertisement 
in the Cape-Fear Mercury revealed that Cornelius Harnett 
and William Wilkinson owned a company operating a dis- 
tillery in Wilmington. Harnett and Wilkinson used the ad- 
vertisement to inform the public they had bought the stock 
formerly owned by John Murgatroyd and Richard Rundle 
and as a result wanted to get all the distillery company ac- 
counts settled.** Some three and a half years later, Harnett 
and Wilkinson terminated their association and offered to 
sell all the property and equipment, including “three Stills, 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 13, 1775. 

® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), June 6, Nov. 30, 1778. 

© North-Carolina Gazette (Wilmington), Feb. 12, 1766. 

" North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Dec. 7, 1764; Cape-Fear Mer- 


cury (Wilmington), Sept. 22, 1773. 
" Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773. 
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with Worms and Tubs, the largest Still quite new, and will 
hold near 2000 Gallons, . . .” They reminded prospective 
purchasers that they had “every . . . Apparatus necessary for 
carrying on the distillery Business, situated in a very con- 
venient Place, and at a Distance from other Buildings.” “ 

The industry of North Carolina was not limited to distil- 
leries—though that line of endeavor may be presumed to be 
one engaged in by numerous citizens of the state throughout 
its history—there were also advertisements of a state-owned 
“iron works” in Chatham County put up for auction at a 
Superior Court session in Hillsboro,“ a fulling mill in Pitt 
County where cloth might be treated and dyed,” and a men- 
tion of shipbuilding.” 

An advertisement quite revealing in its comments on eco- 
nomic and social conditions was the notice of the erection of 
a paper mill at Hillsboro. The advertiser reminded his read- 
ers that, because normal trade was being interrupted by 
“our unhappy Contest with Great Britain,’ paper was very 
scarce in North Carolina and other southern states. The 
operators, constructing the mill “To remedy this Evil, and 
throw in their Mite towards the Perfection of American 
Manufactures,” were ready to begin work, and promised 
that “if a sufficient Quantity of Rags can be had, they will be 
able to supply this State with all Sorts of Paper.” To get the 
rags, the mill owners needed the cooperation of the women- 
folk in particular, “whose more peculiar Province it is, to 


save all their Rags and Scraps of Linen of all Sorts; . . .” Fear- 
ing such a task would be beneath the dignity of many women, 
the advertisers appealed in terms of patriotism, flattery, and 
self-interest, noting that “the young Ladies are assured, that 
by sending to the Paper Mill an old Handkerchief, no longer 
fit to cover their snowy Breasts, there is a possibility of its 


® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), July 4, 1777. The advertisers did 
not say, but presumably even in 1777 the odor of fermenting mash was 
considered socially non grata. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 16, 1778. The advertisers let 
zeal overrule logic by claiming the property contained “an inexhaustible 
fund of excellent Iron Ore.” 

® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 14, 1778. 

® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), May 15, 1778. 
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returning to them again in the more pleasing Form of a Bil- 
let Deaux [sic] from their Lovers, . . .” 

An integral part of the process of carrying on trade and 
commerce in North Carolina was the shipping necessary in 
the transportation of imported and exported goods. From 
advertisements of imported merchandise, it is frequently pos- 
sible to learn the name and classification of the vessel, its 
master, its port of origin, and sometimes its route. Before 
the Revolution most of the shipping originated in British 
ports. There were advertisements announcing the arrival 
of “the Snow MARY, Captain Corlsie?], from Leith; and 
the Ship CAESAR, Captain Hume, from Glasgow; .. .”* 
From Bristol came the brig Sally, and the schooner Sally and 
Betsey. London was the port of origin for the ship Spencer, 
the brig Peggy, and the St. Andrew, which had come “last 
from Boston, . . .” * One exception was a “slaver,” the schoon- 
er Hope, advertised as arriving at New Bern “from Africa,” 
with a cargo of slaves for sale.” 

Following the outbreak of fighting, the advertisements 
reflect a shift in point of origin. One announced the arrival 
of the sloop Nancy from Martinique; another spoke of “A 
French vessel lately arrived from Bordeaux, . . .”* Other 
vessels which arrived from France included “the frigate 
FERDENAND,” the ship “PENTHIEVRE,” and the “ship 
DEANE, Capt. Bernard Margolli, . . .”** The sloop Success, 
bound for New Bern from Bermuda with a cargo of salt, ran 
ashore on Cape Hatteras; and the ship St. Germain from 


* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 28, 1777. For other, more 
prosaic, details of the paper mill, see William L. Saunders, coll. and ed., 
The Colonial Records of North Carolina (10 vols., Raleigh, 1886-1890), X, 
217-218; and Clark, The State Records of North Carolina, XII, 413, 812, 875. 

® North-Carolina Gazette (Wilmington), Feb. 12, 1766. 

® North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 7, 1774; North-Carolina 
Magazine (New Bern), Oct. 19, 1764. In the latter paper, another note 
indicated the Sally and Betsey had taken about seven weeks from Bristol to 
New Bern, and had brought British newspapers of August 25, 1764. 

Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Sept. 22, 1773; North-Carolina 
Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 10, 1769, Oct. 18, 1759. 

" North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Feb. 24, 1775. Contemporaries 
probably saw nothing ironic in the relationship between the ship’s name and 
the ship’s trade. 

* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), April 24, 1778, Jan. 16, 1778. 

“North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), March 6, July 10, Sept. 18, 1778. 
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Cape Francois suffered a similar disaster, having been “lately 
stranded at Occacock bar, . . .”** 

Notices devoted to ship sailings usually indicated when 
the vessels were expected to sail, what cargo space was still 
available, whether there were accommodations for passen- 
gers, the ships’ destinations, and other items of interest. John 
Scott, captain of the sloop Tryal, was about to sail “For ANTI- 
GUA, Directly,” and he wanted the public to know that his 
vessel was “very well accommodated for Passengers.” Any- 
one who wanted passage or to ship freight could see Scott 
“at Richard Ellis, Merchant, in NEWBERN.”® Captain 
English, of the schooner Charming Molly, had space for pas- 
sengers who wanted to go from Wilmington to Kingston, 
Jamaica. He also gave notice that “Any letters for the above 
Port, may be left at the Bar of Mr. Rogers's Tavern, where 
they will be received.” *° 

The activities of the port of Wilmington are nowhere more 
clearly pictured than in the Cape-Fear Mercury for Decem- 
ber 29, 1773. No less than six vessels were referred to by 
name, and several of these were mentioned more than once. 
The brig—or brigantine, depending upon which advertise- 
ment is read—William had just entered Wilmington “directly 
from Bristol,” and was expected to sail again in about a 
month. Passage or freight, the latter limited to “Flaxseed and 
Flour,” could be arranged with John Burgwin or the vessel's 
master. The ship Good Intent had come in from London, 
with a cargo of merchandise which Jonathan Dunbibin and 
George and Thomas Hooper offered for sale. At the same 
time, the firm of Hogg and Campbell announced that the 
Good Intent had a portion of her cargo space already con- 
tracted for and would be ready to sail again for London “in 
Four Weeks from this Date. . . .” Josias Walker advertised 
the imminent sailing of the brigantine Adamant for Bristol 
and announced there was space for both passengers and 
freight. The ship Grenada Packet had just come in from 


* North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Jan. 23, April 24, 1778. 

® North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Aug. 24, 1764. 

® North-Carolina Gazette (Wilmington), Feb. 12, 1766. For changes in 
outwardbound shipping caused by the Revolution, see North-Carolina 
Gazette (New Bern), July 18, 1777, Nov. 14, 1778. 
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Grenada with some slaves. The sloop Dolphin was moored 
“at the Market-Street wharf” where some slaves would be 
sold “for Cash or Lumber. . . .” Finally, there was a notice 
concerning indentured servants who had run away from 
the brig Roger. There seems little doubt that the riverfront 
presented a busy sight to anyone chancing to stroll down 
Market Street in the village of Wilmington late in 1773.” 

Newspaper advertisements demonstrate beyond question 
that goods and merchandise in very great variety were 
brought into North Carolina between 1751 and 1778. Perhaps 
only a few North Carolinians had the financial resources 
necessary to acquire and enjoy the niceties of life, but the 
niceties were available in wider variety and larger quantity 
than is popularly thought to have been the -case. Wealthy 
eastern residents, and possibly the wealthy ones living farther 
west, did not have to lead primitive lives of unrelieved hard- 
ship. Comforts, conveniences, and even luxuries were ob- 
tainable, if the buyer could pay the price, and if he followed 
the advertising columns of the New Bern and Wilmington 
newspapers. 

In addition to what was made for his use by local crafts- 
men in town or on his plantation by his own workmen, a 
North Carolina aristocrat could buy imported farm tools, 
milling equipment, rigging and other “furniture” for his 
ships. There were both plain and fancy building materials 
and fixtures for his house, which could be equipped with 
choice and decorative draperies, rugs, curtains, and furni- 
ture. There was almost no end of fabrics for wearing apparel 
for himself and his wife. He and she could wear the latest 
in shoes, hats, wigs, buckles, watches, ornaments, fancy but- 
tons, and laces. Sometimes he could buy a few books to 
read; medicines, such as they were, were available in large 
quantities. For his sport, there were fine saddles, bridles, 
stirrups, and other accoutrements for the horseman; and 
there were guns, powder, and shot to aid his effectiveness 
in hunting. Delicacies for his table could be obtained to sup- 
plement and give variety to the sturdy fare produced locally. 

* This issue of the Cape-Fear Mercury is a particularly valuable source 


of advertising information. Of the four pages of the paper, all but about 
ten column-inches of space are occupied by advertisements. 
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And in his lighter, more relaxed moments, the North Caro- 
lina “gentleman” could play cards; take a pinch of home- 
grown snuff from an imported snuff box; or bend an elbow 
in conviviality well stimulated by many kinds of beer, rum, 
cordials, brandies, wines, and other spirits. 

Many North Carolina merchants used considerable space 
in listing the goods they had “just imported.” ** Samuel Cor- 
nell used thirteen column inches in the North-Carolina Mag- 
azine (New Bern), October 19, 1764, to advertise in small 
print more than 290 items. In addition to common fabrics, 
Cornell offered “diaper table cloths,” in four-foot widths and 
ranging in length from six to eight feet. There were “boys [,] 
youths, and mens felt hats,” as well as “castor and beaver” 
hats for men. Rugs came in four colors—“blue, green, red, and 
spotted”—and in four sizes, all four feet wide by six, seven, 
eight, and nine feet long. The lady of the house could dress to 
her heart’s content in such fabrics as “bombazine,” various 
taffetas, brocades, figured silk, ribbons, and “silk and worst- 
ed ferreting and gartering, . . .” Nor were the men to be 
drab in their dress, for their “breeches patterns” came in “red, 


blue, and black knit. . . .” The necessary buttons were avail- 
able in five different kinds: “silk and hair twist . . . common 
metal . . . gilt and pinchbeck. . . .” 


For household use, a quantity of pewterware was includ- 
q , P 


ed, consisting of “plates, dishes, basons,” two sizes of pots and 
“tankards,” as well as pewter “porringers, table and tea 
spoons, .. .” There were knives for the table, besides “com- 
mon and very neat penknives, cuttoe and clasp” knives. Other 
tableware included “white stone plates and dishes . . . crates 
of common yellow ware [as]sorted . . . stone mugs, delf[t] 
bowles . . . double flint wine and ale glasses, with tumblers 
and vinegar cruets, . . .” Neither was the kitchen neglected; 
Cornell's customers could obtain “frying pans, gridirons, and 
chafingdishes, tea kettles, iron pots sorted from one to 20 
gallons, fire tongs and shovels, . . .” 

Tools and plantation working equipment were not over- 

“A long advertisement by Jonathan Dunbibin, appearing in the Cape- 


Fear Mercury (Wilmington), Dec. 29, 1773, is conveniently reprinted in 
Lefler and Newsome, North Carolina, 100-101. 
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looked. Cornell had available two kinds of axes, several sorts 
of saws, “carpenters, coopers, and shoemakers tools,” three 
kinds of gimlets, a variety of spades and “iron-bound shovels,” 
seven different weights of “flat-pointed nails,” two kinds of 
hinges, some grindstones, “reap a and scythes, .. .” 

In the riding and hunting department, the customer could 
choose from “snaffle and short hunting bridle bits, swivel 
and plain stirrup irons, with sundry other sadlery . . . twig 
horse whips, half and whole hunters [whips] . . . plain and 
fringed saddle housing, . . .” In firearms, there were “common 
trading” and “neat walnut stocked guns,” while the acces- 
sories included “gun locks . . . gun powder, shot of all kinds, 
with bar lead . . . [and] best et flints, ...” 

—— many miscellaneous items, Cornell advertised “sew- 
ing needles and pins, a large assortment of writing paper . . . 


playing [cards] . . . window glass” in two sizes, “sad irons 
. .. Wire mouse traps... [and] razors, . . .” He lumped to- 
gether his medicines and kitchen seasonings, and listed 
“brimstone, allom, copperas, and saltpetre, bohea tea, pepper 
and allspice, cinnamon and nutmeg, . . .” Then the descrip- 


tion of the newly-arrived merchandise ended with: “. . . slates 
and pencils, bibles, testaments, spelling books, psalters and 
primmers, gloucester cheese and bottled beer.” 

In spite of the very large number of items Samuel Cornell 
advertised, he by no means covered the field.” Just a week 
after Cornell’s notice, Robert Williams listed a quantity of 
merchandise which would be sold “at the Store of John Wil- 
liams,” in New Bern.’” Williams went into greater descrip- 
tion of his items, many of which differed from those of Cor- 
nell. There were eleven different kinds of saws, as well as 
files, rasps, “with choice coopers jointer irons, [and] brick- 
layers and plasterers trowels.” Besides these, Williams called 
attention to useful items like “rosinstrainers, and wire seives 
[sic] of different finesses [sic] for rice, wheat, corn meal and 


"Compare advertisements by Hutcheson Crozier, William Thompson, 
Robert Evans, and John Tomlinson, all appearing in the North-Carolina 
Magazine (New Bern), Dec. 21, 1764. Many items not publicized by Cornell 
are listed in these notices. 

™ North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Nov. 9, 1764. 
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flour, . . .” To aid in writing, there were “brass inkpots and 
fountain pens, . . .” 

Williams listed different patent medicines, “fresh and new, 
from the original warehouse, and true preparers in London,” 
an indication that publicizing brand names is not a recent 
development in American advertising and that “patent” med- 
icines did not originate in the western hemisphere. Custo- 
mers were invited to buy: “James's fever powder, Lockyer's 
pills, Turlington’s balsam, Bateman’s drops, Hooper's pills, 
Frauncess's elixir, Ratcliff's purging elixir, Anderson’s pills, 
Godfrey's cordials, antimony and flour of sulphur, . . .” *** 

The needs of craftsmen were reflected in Robert Williams's 
advertisement and in one by William Watkins of Wilming- 
ton. Williams stood ready to supply a “great variety of watch- 
makers working tools and utensils,” along with ten different 
kinds of watch parts, “and a couple of sound WATCHES... .” 
Watkins, on the other hand, had “an assortment of hair, cauls, 
ribbons, &c. for peruke-makers.” *” 

Under the impact of the Revolution, North Carolina mer- 
chant advertising exhibited some changes. First, wartime 
advertisements of sales of merchandise were fewer in num- 
ber and shorter in length. In the second place, the notices 
increasingly advised the public that the goods would be 
sold at auction. Thirdly, the advertisements seemed to con- 
centrate on fewer items, many of which were staples—salt, 
sugar, flour—tools and other necessities. And finally, in ap- 
parent but not real contradiction, there were some few notices 
which advertised sales of truly luxurious items.’” 

The employment of a warship as a cargo vessel is some- 
what out of the ordinary, to say the least. North Carolinians 
who chanced to be in the vicinity of Cape Lookout in the 
spring of 1778 were favored with such a sight, and the New 


1 North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Nov. 9, 1764. Earlier, Archibald 
Campbell advertised some of the same brands as did Williams, but added 
“Stoughton’s Daffey’s and Squire’s Elizirs ... [and] British Rock Oil, .. .” 
North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Nov. 15, 1751. 

1 North-Carolina Magazine (New Bern), Nov. 9, 1764; North-Carolina 
Gazette (Wilmington), Feb. 12, 1766. Watkins also advertised some “very 
handsome paper hangings, [and] one set of maps... .” 

For an analysis of these points, see Wallace, “Advertising in Early 
North Carolina Newspapers, 1751-1778,” 183n, 184n. Useful for a discussion 
of wartime inflation is Crittenden, Commerce of North Carolina, 134f. 
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Bern North-Carolina Gazette in March announced that there 
had “Just arrived . . . from France, the frigate FERDENAND, 
mounting 36 guns, with 200 men, Monsieur de Gatinau, one 
of the king’s officers, commander, who has imported . . . 
goods, which will be sold at the town of Beaufort, . . .” Sixty- 
two items made up the list of goods which ranged from 
“NAILS of all sizes,” to “gold iol silver shoulder straps for 
officers, . . .” Among the more unusual items were “shirts and 
sheets for hospitals, umbrelloes . . . harpsichord and violin 
strings ... [and] paintings of all colours, . . .”* 

The Edenton firm of Savage and Westmore advertised a 
long array of luxuries just brought in “in the last vessels from 
France,” and the public was advised that the merchandise 
would be sold at auction. A few of the delicacies included 
raisins, currants, anchovies, olives, capers, truffles, and bran- 
died fruits. Grouped together were boxes of “white soap . . . 
mould candles . . . land] manna... .” A large portion of the 
shipment consisted of fancy brandies, liqueurs, and “Fron- 
tenac Malaga and Muscadel [sic] wines,” as well as “scented 
waters, ... Arriving in cases of a dozen bottles each were 


such uncommon items as “orgeat . . . cappalaire . . . [and] 
ratifea. . . .”*** Near the end of the advertisement was a 
single beverage not now considered a luxury but so regarded 
in 1778. The discriminating customer could, if he wished, buy 


“sarsaparella, .. .”*°° 


* March 6, 1778. Printer James Davis seemed not to spell French names 
with much facility. The frigate commander’s name would appear to have 
been “D. COTTINEAU.” North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), March 13, 
1778. 

% Orgeat is a liquor or syrup extracted from barley and sweet almonds, 
and used as a flavor for beverages and edibles or medicinally as a mild 
demulcent. Capilaire was any syrup flavored with orange-flower water. 
Ratifia (there are several spellings) was a spirituous liquor flavored with 
the kernels of several kinds of fruit. 

” North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), Aug. 7, 1778. Other items worthy 
of note included: “ ... black and white blond lace [lace made of two 
threads of silk, twisted and formed into hexagonal meshes] . . . writing 
and printing paper, sealing wax, [sealing] wafers and quills . . . looking 
glasses ... tea in canisters .. . hair powder in pounds,” twelve-bottle cases 
of “fine Florence oil,” and casks of olive oil. 











BEDFORD BROWN: STATE RIGHTS UNIONIST 
By Houston G. JONES 
Part II: The Conciliator 


In June, 1840, Senators Bedford Brown and Robert Strange 
carried out their promises and sent their resignations to 
Governor E. B. Dudley with the understanding that the 
effective date would be upon the convening of the General 
Assembly in November. As a result of this action, the August 
elections were of utmost importance to both parties—the 
next General Assembly would select two United States Sen- 
ators. No holds were barred during the campaign, and, while 
local issues played a decisive role in the elections, the records 
of Brown and Strange constituted the major statewide issue. 

Jacksonian democracy had lost its ascendancy in North 
Carolina by 1840 because of a complex internal political 
situation which resulted in the Western portions of the State 
turning Whig during the 1830's. In consequence of the de- 
velopment of issues, such as internal improvement, educa- 
tion, and the financial distress, the Whigs made a clean 
sweep in the August elections in 1840, Rete John M. 
Morehead of Guilford as governor and sending a thirty-odd 
seat majority to the Assembly. 

The rebuke was unmistakable. Old Hickory had for a time 
become the idol of the people and had led the masses to 
participation in political activity, but when he sided with 
the conservatives of the East on the issues of state rights 
and opposition to federally financed internal improvements, 
the people of the back-country, flexing their newly-won poli- 
tical muscles, turned to the Whig forces. 

President Van Buren, shocked by the Democratic defeat 
in the legislative elections, rushed a “strictly confidential” 
letter to Brown, urging him not to despair but to give re- 
newed vigor to saving North Carolina ow the “Old Fed- 
eralism” in the November presidential election. He said, 


. .. I write to one who has through his whole life stood ready 
to sink himself for the advancement of the cause he espouses 


[ 483 ] 
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and to whom it will be sufficient to know that that cause re- 
quires his services to induce him to render them cheerfully... . 
Now, my dear Sir, you are the man pointed out by your public 
and private character—by your political principles—by your 
known candour and integrity in all things—by a fearless spirit, 
a clear head and fine brains and last though not least by the 
position in which your recent defeat has placed you to be the 
principal instrument in the accomplishment of this great work 


. indomitable spirit and unbending energy — these you 
have... .! 


In reply, Brown wrote that the party’s defeat resulted from 
Clay’s proposition to distribute proceeds of the sale of lands, 
his proposal for internal improvements along the North Car- 
olina coast at federal expense, and his argument for the na- 
tional bank. Brown made himself available for a presidential 
appointment by stating that “.. . there is not that public man 
living whom it would give me so much pleasure to serve, or 
whose wishes it would at all times gratify me so much to com- 
ply with. I entertain towards you, these sentiments, not only 
from your uniform kindness to me, in our personal inter- 
courses but from the most sincere conviction of your disinter- 
estedness, honesty & patriotism as a Statesman.” * 

Meanwhile, the Whigs were rejoicing over their control of 
the newly-elected Assembly. The Carolina Watchman (Salis- 
bury ) set the tenor of the opposition’s antipathy toward Sen- 
ators Brown and Strange by gleefully boasting, “They are 
down! down! down! . . . They have fallen under the pro- 
found contempt of their adversaries and have no sympathy 
from their friends. Faithless and unworthy servants of an 
abused people depart! Go into the obscurity you have merit- 
ed and stay there.” * 

Just prior to the general election, Brown wrote the Presi- 
dent, complaining of lack of support by the North Carolina 
press. Referring to the North Carolina Standard, the lead- 
ing Democratic newspaper in Raleigh, he charged that his 


*Martin Van Buren to Bedford Brown, August 20, 1840. Van Buren 
Papers, Library of Congress (typescript copy in North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, Raleigh). 

* Bedford Brown to Martin Van Buren, August 30, 1840. Van Buren 
Papers, Library of Congress (typescript copy in North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History). 

*Quoted in Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette (Raleigh), 
August 25, 1840. 
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speeches and activities in support of the national ticket were 
being ignored. “It results from the control which an indivi- 
dual has over that press, who imagines that his own impor- 
tance requires, that the exertions of others to redeem the 
State, should remain unnoticed,” he wrote.* This reference, 
Professor Hamilton concluded, was directed at William H. 
Haywood who was supposed by many to control the Stan- 


dard.® 


The names of Brown and Strange were put forward as a 
matter of formality when the two houses proceeded to the 
election of Senators in November. The sting of Brown's de- 
feat must have been especially sharp when his erstwhile col- 
league and political opponent, Judge Willie P. Mangum, de- 
feated him by a vote of 99 to 65. Former Governor William 
A. Graham was chosen to replace Strange by a vote of 98 to 
64.° 

The Harrison-Tyler forces won a smashing victory in North 
Carolina. In February, Brown wrote the retiring President, 


I consider the sovereignty of the people, as having been sub- 
dued, in the late contest, by foreign influence and domestic 
corporate influence united together, and brought to bear, on 
the ballot Box. The nation is bound, by every principle of honor 
and of freedom to redeem itself, from so humiliating a condi- 
tion, on the first occasion that presents itself... .7 


Brown, disillusioned but still determined, continued his 


*Bedford Brown to Martin Van Buren, October 31, 1840. Van Buren 
Papers, Library of Congress (typescript copy in North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History). 

°J. G. de R. Hamilton, Party Politics in North Carolina 1835-1860. James 
Sprunt Historical Publications, Vol. 15, Nos. 1 and 2 [Chapel Hill, 1916], 87. 
Hereafter cited as Hamilton, Party Politics in North Carolina. 

* Journals of the Senate and House of Commons .. . 1840-41, 41, 44, 359, 
372. See also Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, November 27, 
1840, and North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), December 2, 1840. A good 
secondary account of the struggle between the Whigs and Democrats in 
1840 and the argument over instructions may be found in Clarence Clifford 
Norton, The Democratic Party in Ante-Bellum North Carolina—1835-1861 
(Chapel Hill, 1930), 74-82. It should be noted, however, that Professor 
Norton is in error on page 79 when he speaks of the “election of the General 
Assembly of 1839.” The election, of course, was in 1840. 

* Bedford Brown to Martin Van Buren, February 17, 1841. Van Buren 
Papers, Library of Congress (typescript copy in North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History). It is significant to note that Brown’s home 
county in Caswell gave Van Buren a majority of 1169 to 276 over Harrison, 
a vote which reflected the retiring Senator’s personal prestige in the county. 
See North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), December 9, 1840. 
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interest in politics from Rose Hill and set his sights on the 
Senatorial post in 1842 when Graham’s term was to expire. 
He corresponded with party leaders during the next two 
years and was flattered by James Buchanan who, in July, 
1841, wrote the North Carolinian, “. . . I can assure you I 
have no friend with whom I desire to stand higher than your- 
self. Your frank and manly character has secured my warmest 
regard. When Old Rip wakes up again to his true interest, 
ae will again be called into public life.” The same letter 
rought word from a future Vice-President, William Rufus 
King, who urged Brown to exert his “talents and energies in 
North Carolina and put down the d---d Whigs. He King] 
wants to see you back here again.”* 
As a means of vindicating his loyalty to the party, Brown 
was the logical choice to be returned to Washington if the 
elections of 1842 resulted in a Democratic Assembly. But the 
Calhoun wing of the party had won more and more adherents 
in the state and, in September, 1842, following the Democra- 
tic victory at the polls, Brown intimated to future Governor 
David S. Reid that the Calhoun forces were out to defeat 


him by introducing the candidacy of his fellow Caswellian, 
u 


Romulus M. Saunders, a former legislator, judge, attorney 
general, French spoliations adjustor, Congressman, and 1840 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate. He told Reid that he 
felt he was bound to vindicate his course even though other- 
wise he would have been willing to retire to private life.° 
Brown was again elected to the State Senate from Caswell 
in 1842.” 

The contest between the two Caswell Democrats involved 
more than just statewide interest. National leaders unhesita- 
tingly supported Brown, and letters were received in his 
support from Andrew Jackson, Silas Wright, Thomas Hart 
Benton, Van Buren, and others. The contest took on a decid- 
edly factional flavor. In order to keep the fight away from 
the public, the Democratic members agreed that they would 


®* James Buchanan to Bedford Brown, July 30, 1841. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Hereafter cited as Bed- 
ford Brown Papers, Duke University. 

® Bedford Brown to David S. Reid, September 20, 1842. David S. Reid 
Papers, North Carolina Department of Archives and History. 

” Journals of the Senate and House of Commons .. . 1842-48, 4. 
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choose their candidate in caucus and that the nominee would 
have 86 votes (a majority on joint ballot in the Assembly) 
before the nomination was made. On the first ballot in cau- 
cus, Brown received 48 votes and Saunders 35. On the sec- 
ond ballot, this margin was increased to 51 to 31.” 

On each succeeding ballot Brown led, but the Calhoun- 
Saunders forces refused to yield. Finally, on November 30, 
Brown sent his opponent a note suggesting a joint withdrawal 
in order not to split the party further.’” Saunders refused, 
~ aie and the fight was carried to the floor of the Assem- 

The voting began on December 3 with the Whig candi- 
date, William A. Graham, getting 70 votes to 56 for Brown 
and 36 for Saunders.” As the balloting continued, both Dem- 
ocrats gained at the expense of Graham until Brown led with 
63 votes to 57 for Graham and 42 for Saunders on fifth bal- 
lot.* Still, no compromise was reached. Then, on December 
19, the Whigs withdrew Graham’s name and many of them 
threw their support to Saunders in an attempt to prolong 
the voting and thus further split the Democrats. On that bal- 
lot Saunders forged ahead with 78 votes against 61 for 
Brown. But seeing the oe of the battle, Saunders finally 
agreed to a joint withdrawal, and on the ninth ballot, Wil- 


liam H. Haywood of Wake County was elected.”° 


uR. M. Saunders, An Address of R. M. Saunders to the People of North 
Carolina, February 25, 1843 (a pamphlet bound in North Carolina Politics, 
No. 1, North Carolina Room, University of North Carolina). See also 
North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), March 8, 1843. 

“Exchange of letters published in North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), 
December 28, 1842. 

™ Journals of the Senate and House of Commons .. . 1842-43, 73, 498. 

“John H. Wheeler to Andrew Jackson, December 10, 1842. Elizabeth G. 
McPherson, “Unpublished Letters of North Carolinians to Andrew Jackson,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XIV, 4 (October, 1937), 386; Journals 
of the Senate and House of Commons .. . 1842-438, 73, 498. 

% Journals of the Senate and House of Commons. . . 1842-438, 146-7, 615. 
The breach between the Van Buren-Brown and Calhoun-Saunders factions 
never fully healed. Saunders, indignant over his defeat, carried his case 
to the public through letters to newspapers and at least one pamphlet. The 
Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette of January 31, 1843, carried 
an exchange of letters involving the two candidates. The North Carolina 
Standard (Raleigh), which had supported Brown, published Saunders’ 
address to the people on March 8, 1843. Brown lamented his defeat by the 
Calhoun faction in a letter to Van Buren, but assured the former President 
that he, Van Buren, was still the favorite candidate of two-thirds of the 
Democratic members of the legislature and that Saunders’ tactics in the 
senatorial battle had hurt Calhoun’s fortunes. See Bedford Brown to Martin 
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Hurt and disillusioned, Bedford Brown determined to 
leave both politics and his native state. In the autumn of 
1844, he sold his Rose Hill plantation and prepared to de- 
part for Missouri, a state that had already welcomed many 
North Carolinians, including his political friend, Thomas H. 
Benton. Just before —— North Carolina, however, Brown 
was cheered by another letter from his friend and leader, 
Van Buren. The New Yorker wrote, 


I do not believe that you were ever duly sensible of the estima- 
tion in which you have been held by me, since opportunities 
were afforded me to become thoroughly acquainted with you, 
and as no possible motive for misconstruction can any longer 
exist there is no reason why I should not speak my mind to you 
without reserve. Long before the Panick [sic] Session I held 
you in high respect but the proceedings of that most extra- 
ordinary session and your noble bearing in it, which was not 
excelled in any of the great points of character by that of a 
single senator, seemed to satisfy me that I had before fallen 
far short of doing justice to your merits. From that period until 
I left Washington, I never failed to bring your name before our 
friends when they wanted candidates for Vice President. . . .1® 


The Brown family “ settled at Fayette, Howard County, 
Missouri, where they remained until the summer of 1847, 
being “received with noble enthusiasm.” The climate, Brown 
later wrote, forced a decision to return to the East. 

That the former Senator from North Carolina was unable 
to steer clear of politics was indicated in a letter from his 
son’s father-in-law, Congressman (later Confederate Sena- 
tor) John B. Clark in 1860. In the latter year, Brown was ac- 
cused of having flirted with free-soilism while in Missouri. 


Van Buren, December 31, 1842. Van Buren Papers, Library of Congress 
(typescript copy in North Carolina Department of Archives and History). 

* Martin Van Buren to Bedford Brown, October 21, 1844. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Duke University. 

“ Bedford and Mary Glenn Brown had seven children: William, Living- 
ston, Bedford, Jr., Wilson Glenn, Isabella Virginia, Laura, and Rosalie. 
Livingston first married a daughter of Congressman John B. Clark of 
Missouri, and after her death, returned to Caswell where he married into 
the prominent Gwynn family and represented Caswell in the State Senate 
in 1866-68. Laura married William B. Gaulden of Georgia, a Unionist who 
sat in the Democratic Convention of 1860. Bedford, Jr., became an out- 
standing surgeon and served as inspector of hospitals and camps in the 
Confederate Army. He was later president of the Virginia Medical Society 
and a lecturer and writer on medical subjects. See “Dr. Bedford Brown,” 
The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography ... (New York, 1892- 
1951, 37 vols.), V, 442. 
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Not so, said Clark in a letter that was used to refute the 
charge. “You were regarded while in Missouri as a strict 
states right democrat of the Jackson school warmly attached 
to the principles of his administration. You were ho regard- 
ed as a friend of Col. Benton,” Clark wrote. It was after 
Brown had left Missouri that Benton had leaned toward free- 
soilism with the belief that Congress had the power to re- 
strict slavery in the territories, Clark continued, and Brown’s 
friendship with the “Colonel” should in no way be interpreted 
as support of his ideas.”* 

In 1847, the Brown family moved to Virginia where they 
first settled at Scott’s Ferry, Albemarle County, but later 
purchased Waveland, “a mansion elegant and spacious. . . 
a handsome competency and entirely free from embarrass- 
ment...” in the upper part of Fauquier County, twelve miles 
from Warrenton.” There, less than four hours by train from 
Washington, the former Senator kept an active interest in 
national affairs. In 1848, for instance, he cautioned Van Buren 
against any third party antics. Senator John M. Niles of Con- 
necticut wrote the New Yorker, 


I was gratified to day to shake the hand of an old friend of yours 
& mine whom I had not seen since 1840—it was Bedford Brown 
as true hearted a man as there is in the country. He is not 
changed in appearance or in any respect. He spoke of you and 
said we should do nothing at the coming election, unless our 
party should be wise enough; which he feared they would not 
be—to make you their candidate which he thought might arouse 
the old democracy to a vigorous & probably successful effort 
. . . Benton, Bagley and some others in the senate are of the 
same opinion.”° 


Brown’s utter dissatisfaction with the Polk administration 
was expressed to Senator John J. Crittenden of Kentucky in 
January, 1849. “I for one, have uniformly regarded the course 


* John B. Clark to Bedford Brown, March 20, 1860. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. Hereafter cited as Southern Historical Collection. 

* Bedford Brown to Martin Van Buren, August 20, 1852. Van Buren 
Papers, Library of Congress (typescript copy in North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History). 

*” John M. Niles to Martin Van Buren, April 18, 1848. Van Buren Papers, 
Library of Congress (typescript copy in Bedford Brown Papers, Duke 
University). 
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of Mr. Polk and his cabinet in regard to Mexican affairs, as 
more ultra unconstitutional, than any assumptions of power 
ever exercised by any and I will add, all the presidents put 
together, since our government was formed,” he wrote. “I 
rejoice that the present dynasty will end in a few weeks. It 
has done more to break down republican principles and the 
Union than all administrations put together by its doctrines 
of conquest.” ** 

The North Carolinian confided to Crittenden his belief 
that the old party labels had lost much of their meaning, and 
that the “patriotic portion of the people of the U. States 
(and they are an immense majority, composed in part of 
both parties) require a cessation of those bitter political 
hostilities, that have so long estranged good men from each 
other.” Now was the time to “restore the patriotic era in our 
government, founded on a policy of moderation and justice 
in our internal policy, irrespective of political landmarks.” 
Brown said that he had cast a “reluctant” vote for Lewis 
Cass, having abandoned his original plans to vote for Gen- 
eral Taylor in consequence of “my old friend Van Buren 
whose movement had so weakened the Southern party to 
the North, that I considered it the best policy of the Slave- 
holders of the South with reference to their safety, to elect 
a Northern man and thus endeavor to rebuild the influence 
which the defection of Mr. Van Buren had lost them.” But, 
he continued, he had learned since the election that Taylor 
would command a greater influence in settling the y si 
question than Cass could have, and he was content to see 
Taylor elected, especially in view of unqualified disapproval 
of Cass’s Mexican policies. 

In the winter of 1849-1850, Bedford Brown and his family 
resided in Baltimore where they sent their daughters to Pat- 
apsco Institute.” It was during that winter that the former 
~ ® Bedford Brown to John J. Crittenden, January 13, 1849. John J. Critten- 


den Papers, Library of Congress (typescript copy in North Carolina De- 
partment of Archives and History). 

“There is no foundation for Professor Shanks’ statement that Brown 
“was elected to the House of Representatives” from Maryland. Except for 
temporary residence in Baltimore during the winter of 1849-50, he never 
lived in that state. See Henry T. Shanks, editor, The Papers of Willie 
Person Mangum (Raleigh, 1950-52, 4 vols.), I, 5. 
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Senator, distressed at the temper of the country and fearful 
that civil war was in the offing, made a trip to Washington. 
On March 4, 1850, he sent his brother, William Brown of 
Caswell, an extensive account of his visit: 


I have been on a visit here for some Days drawn here, by the 
dangerous and extraordinary state of things on the slave ques- 
tion. When I came here a week ago, I considered the Union in 
great danger[.] Now, I am gratified to say that the excitement 
is much less, and the Union is in no immediate danger. The 
immediate danger arose from the resolutions of Mr. Doty pro- 
posing to instruct the committee on Territories to report a Bill 
for the immediate admission of California, which he accompa- 
nied with a motion for the Previous Question which prevents 
all debate. This gave rise to great invitation among Southern 
members who called the Ayes and Noes on questions near all 
night and was attended by threats of resorting to violence. I 
was informed by a Senator, . . . that sixty or seventy Members 
went into the House of R. daily armed. Apprehending danger 
and believing that it could be avoided by inducing Mr. Doty to 
withdraw his motion and resolution, I went to an old friend 
from New York... (Genl. Ward) and requested him to go to 
Mr. Doty and urge on him the propriety of withdrawing his 
resolution and motion, and requested Genl. Ward to carry a 
Southern Member to Doty, who would request him as a matter 
of liberality, to withdraw his resolution and motion. This I sug- 
gested, in order to remove the point of pride with Doty as his 
movement had been met by a great violence from some South- 
ern Members and unless his liberality was appealed to, I knew 
he would not recede. I also proposed to Genl. Ward, to suggest 
to Mr. Doty when he withdrew his resolution and motion, to 
offer a Bill for the admission of California, instead, and to let 
the debate come upon the whole subject, all of which movements 
would relieve the House of R. from the awkward and dangerous 
position, in which they had been placed and the discussion would 
calm the public mind, when the whole facts and arguments were 
before the country. . . . He did so; it was instantly arranged 
and the next day the House of R. was relieved from its dangerous 
position, which threatened violence and which violence com- 
menced there might have spread civil war through the country. 


Brown’s closing remarks in this letter to his brother reveal- 
ed the former Senator’s sincere belief that the course of the 
Southern extremists had brought on the crisis. He concluded 
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That the Abolitionists of the North have been greatly strength- 
ened by the imprudent and violent course of a certain class of 
violent disunion politicians of the South by the most improvi- 
dent course, for fifteen years past, I am positively certain. It 
has been the course of that class to which I refer, to abuse the 
whole North in their speeches and addresses for the acts of 
what at one time were the acts of a few. I remember for many 
years, while I was in the Senate, and when the Northern Demo- 
crats were warmly voting with us, that this was the language 
with Mr. Calhoun and his party for much of the time till they 
have left us with few friends to the North and have now fallen 
on Genl. Cass, determined all our friends shall be driven off. 
This can mean nothing but Disuwnion! Disunion! Slave question 
nr no Slave question! 

The patriotic party and people of the South while they ought 
and must stand ready to resist abolition in the District or the 
passage of the Proviso by Congress have another duty to per- 
form and that is to guard against the extreme movements of 
the Disunionists of the South. Both of these parties must be re- 
sisted with equal firmness. If Congress abolishes Slavery and 
passes the Proviso the Southern States ought to resist it by 
withdrawing from the Union. But the admission of California 
with her present constitution is no ground for disunion. A policy 
pursued by Southern politicians which I believed highly inex- 
pedient at the time, brought it on; The people decided the ques- 
tion of slavery for themselves and according to all principles 
laid down by the South, had that right. To wit; either to establish 
slavery or prohibit it as they chose. California has done so and 
it is inconsistent, now to oppose it on that ground. ...A pre- 
text for Disunion is anxiously sought for in certain quarters, 
and the idea of destroying the Union because California is 
admitted, as a State, brought in as she was by Southern policy, 
that is by Mr. Polk’s administration, is the height of absurdity.”* 


That the North Carolinian’s opposition to Van Buren in 
the election of 1848 failed to lessen the bonds of affection 
between the two men was indicated in a letter from the 
“Little Magician” in 1852. He wrote, “. . . I can with truth 
say that there was not among my associates in public life 
a single man in whose patriotism[,] capacity and honor I 
placed a higher confidence . . . you are not likely to overrate 


* Bedford Brown to William Brown, March 4, 1850. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Southern Historical Collection. For an account of Brown’s belief 
that there was “corruption, political intriguing and plotting treason against 
the Union” by some Southern extremists, see an interview in The Milton 
Chronicle (Milton, North Carolina), July 4, 1850. 
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either the warmth or the respectful nature of my feelings 
towards you, feelings which I have embraced every proper 
opportunity to express.” ** 

In reply, Brown wrote Van Buren that he had withdrawn 
from participation in politics for a time “in part, owing to the 
inauspicious state of things, produced, by those, assuming 
to lead the Democratic party—,” but that the nomination of 
Franklin Pierce, “so intimately identified as he is . . . with 
... your administration and Genl. Jackson’s,” inspired him to 
new zeal. As a result he had been pressed into the service of 
the party in meetings and rallies. 

The “inveterate prejudices of the extreme Southern fac- 
tion” were moderating, Brown continued, and more and more 
people of the South were admitting “that the party of the 
North . . . were truer on all the great questions of policy and 
constitutional construction, as contended by our old South- 
ern Statesmen, than any other. . . .” He hoped that the North- 
ern Democrats would not permit anything “that these fire- 
brands, may say, or do, to direct them from their manly and 
patriotic course.” He again charged that “the principal ac- 
tors among the party of nullification, since the year 1834 
[have] agitated the slave question, with the fixed purpose of 
sundering the ties that existed, between the Northern and 
Southern Democracy ....” He correctly predicted that the 
Democratic victory in November would be so great that the 
Whigs would be “annihilated and disbanded, as a party.” * 

A month later, Van Buren replied, saying that he was glad 
that the principles for which they had battled together were 
still firmly rooted. “. . . I always knew you to be a root and 
branch man,” he wrote; “Such men may be silenced for a 
season by the depravity of the times and the ascendency of 
shiftless and unsound men but they never alter.” His health 
and spirits were not very good, the former President con- 
fided, “and all I want to make me happy is a visit from 
[Francis P.] Blair and yourself.” *° 


* Martin Van Buren to Bedford Brown, August 16, 1852. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Duke University. 

* Bedford Brown to Martin Van Buren, August 20, 1852. Van Buren 
Papers, Library of Congress (typescript copy in North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History). 

* Martin Van Buren to Bedford Brown, September 17, 1852. Bedford 
Brown Papers, Duke University. 
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In 1853, Brown bought an additional 866 acres of land in 
Fauquier County, and a few months later saw dysente 
attack his family and take the lives of two of his household 
servants.” The family went to Savannah, Georgia, and re- 
mained through the winter of 1853-54 in search of a better 
climate for the ailing young Rosalie.” Then, after another 
year in Virginia, Brown again turned to his native state and, 
in the fall of 1855, repurchased Rose Hill and moved his 
family back to the headwaters of the Country Line. 

Francis P. Blair wrote Brown late in 1855, suggesting that 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was “pregnant with 
much danger and that moderation and firmness in the chief 
Magistrate—somewhat akin to that which distinguished our 
old Hero—can alone bring the union safely through the 
trial.” Blair suggested that such a man might be found in 
John C. Fremont and asked Brown to write Fremont for a 
statement of his views on the slavery issue. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that he followed Blair's suggestion, for the 
following year, less than twelve months after his return to 
Caswell, Brown was chosen as a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention where he served as vice-president 
for North Carolina.” 

The North Carolina delegation to the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1856, voting under the unit rule, cast ten votes 
for President Pierce for fourteen ballots, and then switched 
to Douglas on the fifteenth. With James Buchanan remaining 
in the ry however, North Carolina changed over to the 
Pennsylvanian on the seventeenth ballot and Buchanan was 
then unanimously nominated.” According to his report to 
the Democratic nominee in September, Brown personally 
favored Buchanan from the beginning and had consented to 

* Bedford Brown to William Brown, August 24, 1853. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Rose Hill, Caswell County, North Carolina. Hereafter cited as 
Bedford Brown Papers, Rose Hill. 

* Bedford Brown to William Brown, August 22, 1854. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Rose Hill. 

*Francis P. Blair to Bedford Brown, October 30, 1855. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Duke University. : : ; 

Official Proceedings of the National Democratic Convention, Held in 
Cincinnati, June 2-6, 1856, 16. 


" Official Proceedings of the National Democratic Convention, Held in 
Cincinnati, June 2-6, 1856, 39-43. 
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vote with the other delegates for Pierce only because “deli- 
cacy and propriety” dictated that he aekd make no effort 
to direct public sentiment due to his recent return to the 
State. However, he objected strenuously, he wrote, to the 
decision of the delegation to vote for Douglas after Pierce’s 
chances were exhausted, believing such a course was con- 
trary to the wishes of the North Carolina electorate. Buch- 
anan, he wrote, was clearly the second choice of the Demo- 
crats of the State, and never was there “a more noble and 
honorable triumph of the popular will achieved. . . .” With 


reference to the approaching election in North Carolina, 
Brown continued, 


I have never known such intense excitement as there is in N. 
Carolina, always before so moderate, as prevails with respect 
to the possible chances of Fremont’s election. Many are pre- 
pared for separation in that event. Those are not, however, my 
views believing that acquiescence in an election constitutionally 
made, is both Democratic and proper, unless followed by prac- 


tical legislative aggression and then the case is plain, however 
much to be deprecated.*” 


When the General Assembly met for its new session in 
November, 1858, the master of Rose Hill was again within 
the familiar senate chamber representing Caswell County.” 


He was chosen chairman of the committee on banks and cur- 
rency. 


Brown was a delegate from North Carolina to the National 
Democratic Convention which convened in Charleston on 
April 23, 1860, and served as vice-president for the state 
group. The former Senator, who had been mentioned for 


™=Bedford Brown to James Buchanan, September 21, 1856. James 
Buchanan Papers, Pennsylvania Historical Society (typescript copy in 
Bedford Brown Papers, Duke University). 

® Journal of the Senate ... 1858-’9, 4. It will be recalled that Brown had 
previously served in the House of Commons at the sessions of 1815, 1816, 
1817, 1818, and 1823, and in the Senate for the sessions of 1828, 1829, and 
1842-44. He was to be re-elected again in 1860, 1862, and 1868, although in 
1868 he was not permitted to take his seat. 

* Proceedings of the Convention at Charleston and Baltimore Published 
by Order of the National Democratic Convention . . . (Washington, 1860), 
11. W. W. Holden, in his Memoirs, claimed that he stayed with Brown dur- 
ing the Convention, and that the night before the Convention opened, an 
informal meeting of Southern delegates was held at which Brown was the 
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the vice-presidency of the United States by a number of 
newspapers, including the Brooklyn Eagle,” used his in- 
fluence in an attempt to conciliate the discordant elements. 
Although he did not compromise his opposition to the South- 
ern extremists, Delegate Brown now saw the danger of veer- 
ing too far towards the other extreme, and, on April 30, when 
a clause in the minority report pertaining to reference of 
questions of slavery in the territories to the Supreme Court 
came up, he arose with this warning: 


Permit me, in sincerity, candor, and a spirit of patriotism, to 
warn my northern friends against the adoption of this pre- 
amble. Devoted, as I am, to the perpetuity of this Federal Union, 
and the continuance of the great Democratic party and its or- 
ganization, I warn them, if they adopt this resolution, which I 
consider sweeps off every barrier to the reserved rights of the 
States, that the destiny of the Democratic Party is decided.** 


The North Carolinians did not secede from the Convention 
with the majority of other Southern delegations. Instead, they 


remained and, on first ballot, cast one vote for Douglas and 
nine for Robert M. T. Hunter of Virginia.’ The delegation 
cast the identical vote for twelve ballots, then on the thir- 
teenth ballot threw all ten votes to General Lane of Oregon. 
On the twenty-fourth ballot, with no candidate approaching 
a majority, the Convention journal noted that “Mr. Brown, 





only speaker to caution against hasty action on the part of the Southerners. 
He delivered a “conservative, union speech, and was interrupted, and 
scraped, and coughed down,” according to Holden. When an Arkansas 
general ridiculed Brown’s views, the Caswellian, according to Holden, said, 
“‘Mr. Holden, let us shake off the dust, from our feet, of this disunion 
conventicle, [sic] and retire.’” See William K. Boyd, editor, Memoirs of 
W. W. Holden (Durham, 1911), 11-12. Governor Holden’s information, how- 
ever, must be used with caution due to his advanced age when his memoirs 
were written and because of his desire to make his own record appear as 
acceptable as possible. 

* Norton, The Democratic Party in Ante-Bellum North Carolina—1835- 
1861, 253. See also North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), May 9, 1860. 

% Proceedings of the Convention at Charleston and Baltimore Published 
by Order of the National Democratic Convention ..., 115. Originally print- 
ed in Charleston Mercury (South Carolina), and quoted in the North Caro- 
lina Standard (Raleigh), May 9, 1860. The measure was defeated 238 to 21. 

* Brown voted for Hunter. Although he has left no record of his reason 
for supporting an extremist, it is highly probable that Brown believed in 
the possibility of a compromise between the Douglas forces and those of the 
a a bringing about the nomination of a candidate acceptable to 

oth sides. 
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of North-Carolina, in casting the vote of North-Carolina on 
this ballot, said she would vote for that distinguished states- 
man, incorruptible patriot, and national Democrat, Daniel 
S. Dickinson, of New York.” ** 

Seeing the futility of continued balloting, the Convention 
on May 3 adjourned tc meet again on June 18 in Baltimore. 
Brown and the North Carolina delegation were on hand for 
the opening of the new session. During the debate on seat- 
ing disputed delegations from Southern states, Brown was 
interrupted and ruled out of order when he arose to say 
that “it would give me infinitely more pleasure to pour oil 
on the agitated waves that now disturb us, .. . ” and after 
voting 9 to 1 in a losing cause for the minority report on dis- 
puted delegations, Brown and all but three (one voting 
delegate) of the North Carolinians withdrew on June 22. 
These seceders, along with others who withdrew from the 
Baltimore Convention, promptly reassembled at Maryland 
Institute at noon, June 23, only a few minutes after the ad- 
journment of the other convention, and styled themselves the 
true “National Democratic Convention,” electing Caleb 
Cushing of Massachusetts, who had served as chairman of 
both the Charleston and Baltimore meetings, to the chair. 
This Convention adopted pro-Southern resolutions and un- 
animously nominated John C. Breckinridge and General 
Joseph Lane.” Meanwhile, the Charleston seceders met at 
Richmond and also nominated Breckinridge and Lane. 

Brown’s secession at Baltimore marked the first time in 
his career that he had lost faith in the liberality of the 
Democrats of the North. Even then, however, he was un- 
willing to give up hope, believing that the four-way race 
would wind up in the House of Representatives where a 
compromise could be worked out to the satisfaction of mod- 
erates on both sides. 

Perhaps the last, and certainly the highest, tribute to be 
paid Bedford Brown by his most loyal political friend, form- 
er President Van Buren, came during the transfer of the 

* Proceedings of the Convention at Charleston and Baltimore Published 
by Order of the National Democratic Convention ... , 147. 


* Proceedings of the Convention at Charleston and Baltimore Published 
by Order of the National Democratic Convention ... , 213-242. 
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Convention from Charleston to Baltimore. The aging New 
Yorker wrote a friend, 


Did you make the acquaintance of Bedford Brown of N. Caro- 
lina, at Charleston. If you did not let me advise you to do so 
without fail at Baltimore. He is without exception one of the 
best and truest specimens of the old Republican School now 
left in the Country, an old and constant friend of Genl. Jack- 
son and my own, one on whom as much as any other man, we 
relied for support of our respective administrations in the 
Senate of the U. States. He has been Gov of his State *° & rep- 
resented it for two terms in the Senate; I never knew him to 
be a candidate for office nor the time when we had any reason 
to believe that he would accept one or we would have been most 
happy to offer it to him. I at least would think the country 
fortunate to get such a man for the office of President or Vice- 
President. Mr. Wright loved him as a brother and thought as 
much of his talents and his unsurpassed integrity as I have 
always done.*! 


In the campaign of 1860, Brown worked for the Breckin- 
na spoons ticket, though he must have been uncomfortable 
in the company of many of the Southern “firebrands” whom 
he had so consistently attacked. Throughout the summer and 
fall he was busy attending rallies. A Lenoir County commit- 
tee wrote that “we would yet desire to hear, once more, the 
Council of the Fathers in Israel; who received their princi- 
ples, from the teachings of Jefferson, Madison & Macon, & 
upon whose aid, even the great name of Jackson leaned for 
supports’ ;*? and Thomas Ruffin, Jr., wrote for the Alamance 
Democrats, “We have all been taught, by wre henge of happy 
experience, to listen to your voice, as one that was sure to 
lead when we ought to go. . . that you can do more, than 
all other men, towards starting our people in the right di- 
rection... . “ 

“Van Buren was in error; Brown was never governor, although he was 


endorsed by several counties in 1840. Hamilton, Party Politics in North 
Carolina, 56. 

“Martin Van Buren to Theodore Miller, June 11, 1860. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Duke University. 

“T. Woodley, H. F. Bond, C. Wooten, and J. C. Wooten to Bedford Brown, 
October 12, 1860. Bedford Brown Papers, Rose Hill. 

“Thomas Ruffin, Jr., to Bedford Brown, October 6, 1860. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Southern Historical Collection. 
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Meanwhile, Caswell County again elected Brown to the 
State Senate, where, on December 10, 1860, he introduced 
a resolution calling for the appointment of Thomas Ruffin, 
Weldon N. Edwards, William A. Graham, and William N. H. 
Smith as a commission to proceed to Columbia, South Car- 
olina, and make known to the Convention scheduled to as- 
semble in that State on December 17, that 


. while the Legislature of North Carolina fully appreciates 
the patriotic considerations that have called them together, and 
feels all the sympathy and respect which historic renown, com- 
mon interests and their relations as a sister coterminous State 
should inspire, they appeal to their sister State of South Caro- 
lina, in that spirit of patriotism which animated the common 
ancestry of both, in the resolution to suspend any action by 
which secession from the confederacy shall be accomplished, 
and await a common consultation through a Convention of all 
the States, the result of said Convention to be submitted to the 
people of the several States which are parties to it, for their 
assent respectively, before taking final action.** 


The resolution would have authorized the commissioners 
to proceed to any other Southern States which might hold a 
convention, expressing the same views “to forbear State 
action.” However, after several postponements, the resolu- 
tion was tabled. 

On December 19, Senator Hall of New Hanover praised 
the action that South Carolina was expected momentarily 
to take and advocated quick action by his own state. Bedford 
Brown challenged Hall's attitude. Did the people elect this 
legislature to tear down the federal Union?, he asked. In 
the campaign, did not the actors of this “drama” with few 
exceptions “repel the charge of disunion in language indig- 
nant?” He continued, 


Are we to be hurried on by the principal actors of this drama— 
are we to be pressed headlong with no time to think, and told 
in effect, that we are not free agents to act, and that circum- 
stances and necessity, the latter the tyrant’s plea, leave no al- 
ernative than to follow blindly the lead of one or more States? 
... They have spoken—we have no right to speak, but to echo 


“ Journal of the Senate ..... 1860-61, 99. 
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their will. They have acted—we have no right to act, only to 
say we are to obey.*® 


Apparently, Brown thought, only the rights of the states 
about to secede were to be heard. Was there, he asked, a 
“Southern ‘higher law’ overruling the will of our people, and 
overruling the very sovereignty of our States,—showing that 
Northern and Southern extremes meet in a ‘higher law,’ set- 
ting aside State rights and constitutional obligation[?]” 

The solution to the crisis, Brown said, was for the Southern 
states to meet and unite in a set of minimum demands which 
should be presented directly to the free states, appealing to 
the people to avoid disunion. He believed that the free states 
were ready to repeal their personal liberty laws and hostile 
enactments, and to add amendments to the federal consti- 
tution, if the Southern states would act as a unit and in good 
faith. He did not believe that some Southern states would 
be so moderate; therefore, it was for the border states to 
save the Union. He hoped that 


. even after States have seceded, that by maintaining our 
position firmly in the Union, the border slave States and those 
adjacent may yet demand and receive terms to enable them to re- 
construct the constitution—about which I have no doubt, and 
by which we shall be the greatest, happiest, and most prosperous 
people on earth; and that all the sisterhood of States will again 
be numbered in one great confederated family with ample guar- 
anties [sic] to protect all. 


The defeat of the Democratic Party, he charged, was 
—— about by the conduct of the seven cotton states 


which seceded at Charleston and “which fatal movement, 
by a train of events, had compelled constitution, Union-lov- 
ing men to withdraw afterwards at Baltimore.” This preci- 
pitant action, he said, had killed any hope of working out 
a compromise at Baltimore. Furthermore, it had been the 
Southern extremists who had driven their Northern friends 
away from a moderate stand. In 1835, Brown said, there 


“These paragraphs are based on Remarks of Hon. Bedford Brown of 
Caswell, Made in the Senate of North Carolina, on Dec. 19th, 1860... (a 
pamphlet bound in Documents 1860-61, North Carolina Room, University 
of North Carolina). 
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had been not more than eight or ten abolitionists in the 
House and three or four in the Senate. Yet, in Congressional 
debates, the Southern extremists had attacked the entire 
North as abolitionists; newspapers had spread anti-slavery 
effusions South “in an effort to unite all the South” for poli- 
tical purposes. On the other hand, the speeches of Southern 
extremists were eagerly spread in the North, gaining strength 
for abolition. He continued, 


This system ha[s] been kept up by demagogues and disunionists 
of both sections for twenty-four years past, until it ha[s] en- 
abled the abolitionists to break down the [Democratic Party].... 

Thus, by a system of extreme doctrines and extreme measures 
. . . [have] our noble Democratic, and other constitutional al- 
lies of the North been born down, and the abolitionists and 
other political combinations who [hate] with a deep hate the 
old Democracy, [have] been victorious; for which, with the 
causes mentioned, they [have] been largely indebted to the 
seceders at Charleston, for striking a blow at the Democratic 
organization which render[s] it powerless to contend with the 
enemies of the constitution. 


Brown, as chairman of the Committee on Federal Relations 
in the Senate, urged caution during the remainder of the 
session. He supported the bill providing for a referendum on 
the subject of a convention and voted for a bill to prevent 
emancipation of a slave by will.“* And, in the election for 
United States Senator on January 31, 1861, Brown, in spite 
of his request that he not be voted for, received eleven votes. 
Thomas L. Clingman was elected.’ 

The people of North Carolina on February 28 voted against 
calling a convention. The majority of the voters obviously 
favored the moderation of Bedford Brown and other anti- 
secessionists. They were willing to give the Lincoln adminis- 
tration an opportunity to show its colors. 

Following the President's call for volunteers after the 
firing on Fort Sumter, Governor John W. Ellis issued a proc- 
lamation for a special session of the General Assembly, and 
on May 1, Bedford Brown was back in Raleigh. Now the 


“ Journal of the Senate . . . 1860-61, 236, 245. 
“ Journal of the Senate ... 1860-61, 254. 
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die was cast. Virginia had seceded on April 17, and Tennes- 
see was preparing to do likewise. North Carolina’s further 
adherence to the Union in opposition to her sister Southern 
states around her was impossible. Consequently, the Senator 
from Caswell sadly cast his vote for a bill providing for a 
convention to meet on May 20, the issue not being put to a 
vote of the people. He did, however, work successfully for 
the postponement of consideration of a declaration of inde- 
pendence by the legislature.“ 

The people of Caswell elected Brown as one of their two 
delegates to the Convention, and on May 20, 1861, the state 
rights Unionist who had spent his entire public career sing- 
ing the praises of the United States, voted to leave the Union. 
On May 21, he queued up with his colleagues of all political 
shades to affix his signature to the ordinance“ that was des- 
tined to bring about the disaster that as early as 1835 Bed- 
ford Brown had predicted. 

On June 18, the Convention having severed relations with 
the Union and unanimously ratified the Constitution of the 
Confederate States of America, Bedford Brown’s name was 
placed in nomination for delegate at large to the Confederate 
Congress. George Davis of New Hanover with 59 votes, and 
William W. Avery with 57 led the balloting, whereupon 
Brown, who received 47, and Henry W. Miller, with 42 votes, 
withdrew in favor of the leading candidates.” 

For the next year, North Carolina had what amounted to 
two governments—the convention, which met in three addi- 
tional sessions before May, 1862, and the General Assembly, 
which met in special session in August, 1861. Bedford Brown 
held a seat from Caswell in both the Convention and State 
Senate, and for the next year his general demeanor was to- 
ward a full prosecution of the war. He served on the Conven- 


* Journal of the Senate ... First Extra Session, 1861, 57. 

” Journal of the Convention of the People of North Carolina, Held on 
the 20th Day of May, A.D. 1861, 10-12, 17. Brown was not a candidate for 
election to the Convention, but his name was entered by friends as an 
independent. He received the highest vote of the five candidates. The Milton 
Chronicle (Milton, North Carolina), May 24, 1861. 

” Journal of the Convention of the People of North Carolina, Held on 
the 20th Day of May, A.D. 1861, 119. 
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tion committees on military affairs, the Constitution, basis of 
representation, and legislative department, and on the Senate 
committee on banks and currency, of which he was still 
chairman, and as member of the committee on privileges 
and elections. 

By December, 1862, the General Assembly was beginning 
to express resentment over some Confederate government 
policies. Bills were passed prohibiting shipments of certain 
products out of state, calling for Confederate troops to guard 
the Carolina coast, and supporting Governor Vances in- 
creasing resistance to the Confederate government. Brown 
indicated his displeasure by voting to instruct the state’s 
Senators to the Confederate Congress to work for the repeal 
of certain clauses in the military act." The growing friction 
continued in 1863 and 1864, and in his final session in the 
Senate, Brown voted, in May, 1864, for resolutions protest- 
ing against “the repeated and manifest infractions of the 
Constitution,” especially the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus. The General Assembly, the resolution said, “doth not 
consent to the sacrifice of the vital principles of free govern- 
ment, in a war carried on solely to secure and perpetuate 
QO. «2:0 

By the spring of 1865, Bedford Brown's frequent warnings 
of thirty years earlier had been justified. The South lay help- 
less in the wake of a disastrous civil war. Unlike Edmund 
Ruffin who blew his brains out in an attempt to escape the 
folly which he had helped bring on, Bedford Brown still 
saw the possibility of a restoration of the Jeffersonian re- 
public. In April, even before the surrender of all Confederate 
troops, Governor Vance appointed Brown, with former Gov- 
ernor Graham and John Gilmer, to go to Washington to con- 
fer with authorities on the policy to be pursued in regard 
to North Carolina. II] health, however, forced the Caswellian 
to decline the appointment.” On August 29, President John- 


™ Journal of the Senate ... First Session, 1862, 100. 

8 Journal of the Senate ... Adjourned Session, 1864, 3, 44. 

® Bedford Brown to Governor Z. B. Vance, May 2, 1865. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Duke University. 
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son signed a full pardon for the aging state rights Unionist 
from Rose Hill.™ 


Brown re-entered political life in 1865, and when the State 
Convention met on October 2, he was on hand to represent 


Caswell County. Four days later, he introduced the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Whereas, A diversity of opinion has existed among the citi- 
zens of the United States, as to the rightful powers of a State 
to secede from the Federal Union; and whereas, said question 
was, under the ordinances of the several States which passed 
them, submitted among other questions to the arbitrament of 
arms in the late contest between the two sections and decided 
adversely to said claim of power; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the delegates of the people of North Caro- 
lina, in Convention assembled, That we recognize this decision 
as a final and conclusive settlement of the question, that a State 
had no rightful power to secede from the Federal Union.™ 


The resolution was worded too bluntly for the majority of 
delegates and it was consequently tabled. Throughout the 
two sessions of the Convention in 1865-66, Brown generally 


supported those measures that would most quickly lead to a 
restoration of North Carolina’s relationship to the Union, vot- 
ing for the ordinance prohibiting payment of public debts 
incurred in prosecution of the war and for a clause outlawing 
imprisonment for debt. 

Meanwhile, Brown entered the race for Congress from 
the Fifth District against Lewis Hanes. That the Caswellian 
ran on a Union platform is evidenced by his handwritten 
notes used in making the announcement in 1865. The former 
Senator noted that his record “extending more than thirty 
years back showed that [I] had been the staunch friend of 
the Union of the States. In a speech delivered in the Senate 
of the U. States on nullification I declared that a dissolution 
of the Union would produce military conflicts. . . .” He said 

* Certificate of “full pardon and amnesty for all offenses by him com- 
mitted, arising from participation, direct or implied, in the said rebellion,” 


dated August 29, 1865, signed by President Andrew Johnson, in Bedford 
Brown Papers, Duke University. 


® Journal of the Convention of the State of North-Carolina, at its Session 
of 1865, 21. 
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that when the slave question was first brought forward “by 
Southern agitators” in Congress, proposing to abolish the con- 
stitutional right of petition, he had resisted it, and he made 
reference to the part he played in bringing about the Com- 
promise of 1850. To aid in restoring the government would 
be by far the happiest labor of his public life, he concluded.” 

The Caswell candidate’s strong support of Governor Wil- 
liam W. Holden for re-election,” however, very likely dam- 
aged his chances in other counties of the district, and Hanes 
was elected by a margin of twenty-four votes. Hanes’ elec- 
tion, however, was to no avail inasmuch as Congress refused 
to seat the North Carolina representatives. 

Early in 1867," Brown was back in Washington as a mem- 
ber of a commission appointed by Governor Worth to confer 
with President Johnson about the most expedient course for 
North Carolina to pursue in relation to the Union.” While 
there, the Governor wrote Brown with reference to W. W. 
Holden, whom Worth had defeated in the gubernatorial race, 
saying that Holden was stirring up Negroes and looking “to 
the disfranchisement of the great body of the whites and the 
enfranchisement of all the Negroes, whereby the Negroes 
would become the dominant political power in the State.” 
He charged that Holden was getting up petitions to ask Con- 
gress to abolish the present state government and effect a 
“re-organization according to the most ultra-schemes of the 
revolutionary Disunionists who now lead the Congress.” ® 
Brown, who had warmly supported Holden in the election 
of 1865, now broke with him and occupied a middle ground 


® Handwritten notes in Bedford Brown Papers, Rose Hill. 

* Brown signed a petition in the summer of 1865 urging Holden to be a 
candidate for re-election. See Boyd, editor, Memoirs of W. W. Holden, 65. 
Brown’s own Locust Hill precinct cast the following vote for Governor on 
November 9, 1865: Holden 65, Jonathan Worth 4, Calvin Graves (Brown’s 
neighbor) 2, Bedford Brown 1. The original vote tabulation, with list of 
voters, is in Bedford Brown Papers, Rose Hill. 

® Governor Jonathan Worth to Bedford Brown, February 5, 1866. J. G. 
de R. Hamilton, editor, Correspondence of Jonathan Worth (Raleigh, 1909, 
2 vols.) I, 492-493. Hereafter cited as Hamilton, Jonathan Worth. 

In 1866, Bedford Brown stood aside and allowed his son, Livingston, to 
be elected to the State Senate from Caswell. 

© Governor Jonathan Worth to Bedford Brown and J. M. Leach, January 
9, 1867. Hamilton, Jonathan Worth, II, 864. 

“ Governor Jonathan Worth to Bedford Brown and others, January 12, 
1867. Hamilton, Jonathan Worth, II, 865. 
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between the Radical Republicans, whom Holden had joined, 
and the extreme Conservatives, who Brown thought would 
provoke harsher measures from Congress. 

The Democratic Party again called upon Bedford Brown 
to be a delegate to its national convention in 1868. Former 
Governor Thomas Bragg, chairman of the state executive 
committee, wrote that he was recommending Brown to mem- 
bership on the national executive committee, saying that the 
“Northern mind is yet sensitive on the subject of the men 
who are to represent the South .... I can think of no one in 
North Carolina who can fill the position so acceptably & use- 
fully as yourself... .”™ 

Just prior to leaving for New York, the aging North Caro- 
linian wrote his kinsman, Weldon Edwards, 


I have participated so often in such assemblages, heretofore, 
and feeling sensibly the advances of age, that I feel little incli- 
nation, to forego the quiet of retirement although, I know that 
my old Van Buren friends—many of whom yet survive— 
would give me a cordial welcome. I have never ceased my attach- 
ment to my old friend Mr. Van Buren, notwithstanding his 
lapses, occasioned probably by the ungrateful treatment, of the 
Southern States, or at least most of them in the convention of 
’44. I regard his administration as nearer to the old republican 
standard, than any since Mr. Madison’s and himself the ablest 
of our presidents, since Mr. Madison, besides he represented 
a party in the North which combined more in numbers, talent 
and wealth than any other that ever existed there. It was an 
unfortunate day, for the South when she repelled such allies.** 


In spite of his reluctance, however, Brown attended the 
Convention and served again as vice-president for North 
Carolina. The state delegation supported Andrew Johnson 
for two ballots, but seeing his chances of nomination nil, 
played the field, switching from one candidate to another in 
an attempt to find a winner. On the fourth ballot, however, 
the North Carolina delegation caused an enthusiastic tumult 
by casting their nine votes for the President of the Conven- 
tion, Horatio Seymour of New York, whose name was not in 


te Bragg to Bedford Brown, May 4, 1868. Bedford Brown Papers, 
ose Hill. 

® Bedford Brown to Weldon N. Edwards, May 25, 1868. Weldon N. 
Edwards Papers, Duke University. 
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nomination. Seymour rose to express his surprise and made 
his classic “but your candidate I cannot be” statement.” It 
was not until the twenty-second ballot that Seymour’s name 
was again entered, and on that ballot he was unanimously 
nominated to end the Pendleton-Hancock-Hendricks stale- 
mate. 

The old Unionist was a tired man. Even before the trip to 
New York, he had written Weldon Edwards that they both 
were “treading rapidly . . . in the path of time. A few more 
days and I shall number seventy-three years, if I live.” Then, 
obviously weary of the times, he continued, 


We have both mixed largely, in the busy scenes of this extra- 
ordinary age, numbering among our friends, many of the most 
illustrious men of the times. Alas! most of them are gone and as 
a people, we may say, “tempora mutantur, et mutamur cum- 
milis.””, Men are not what they were. Statesmen and men of 
great purity and intellect were in the ascendant then. Dema- 
gogues and intellectual pigmies have taken their place. The 
indications too plainly, as a consequence, point to a future of 
anarchy and national degradation. 

I enjoy reasonable health, though often depressed from family 


afflictions of the last few years together with the sad condition 
of our most unfortunate country.™ 


But there was fight still left in the old patriot. The Radicals 
in Congress had overruled the healing policies of the North 
Carolina native who sat in the White House. Congressional 
“Reconstruction” was forcing respectable men from public 
life and the ballot boxes were being stuffed with votes for 
opportunists and invading carpetbaggers. This was no time 
to quit. 

So, in 1868, for the seventh time Bedford Brown was elect- 
ed to the State Senate, defeating “Scalawag” John W. 
Stephens. The Senate, however, controlled by Radicals, re- 
fused to seat Brown pending an investigation of “fraud” in 
the campaign. The controversy dragged on for seven weeks 


* Official Proceedings of the National Democratic Convention, Held at 
New York, July 4-9, 1868, 83. 


® Bedford Brown to Weldon N. Edwards, May 25, 1868. Weldon N. 
Edwards Papers, Duke University. 
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before the Senate suddenly discovered that “Honorable Bed- 
ford Brown, Senator elect from the 24th District, is banned 
by the Constitutional Amendment, [and] he is not entitled to 
his seat.” ** Brown’s pardon from President Johnson did not 
impress the Radicals. On November 17, 1868, Stephens took 
his seat in the Senate. Eighteen months later, “Chicken” 
Stephens was found dead in the Caswell County Courthouse, 
his reward from his neighbors who had watched him rise 
from a chicken thief to a leading figure in the Radical forces 
of North Carolina. The “Kirk-Holden War” was a result. 

Brown's senate race in 1868 was his last recorded partici- 
pation in public life. His loyalty to the Union did not prevent 
him from being banned from office. His native county was 
occupied in 1870 by alien troops under General Kirk. 
Even the ancient privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was 
suspended. Brown's son, Livingston, had been defeated in his 
race for the State Senate because of “coercion by military 
force.” * } 

Even death was not kind to the old Unionist. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1870, he returned from a trip, ate supper, and retired 


early. pew. night, his final battle was fought, “unknown 


to his household, until he was found struggling in the last 


agonies of death. 
Today, only some of Mary Glenn Brown's box trees mark 
the grave of her husband at Rose Hill. He has no monument. 


* Journal of the Senate .. . 1868, 125. 

*T, J. Foster to Livingston Brown, October 8, 1870. Bedford Brown 
Papers, Rose Hill. There are at least three accounts of the murder of 
“Chicken” Stephens, all biased. A vehemently pro-Stephens view is Luther 
M. Carlton, “Assassination of John Walter Stephens,” in Historical Papers 
of the Trinity College Historical Society, Series 2 (Durham, 1898), 12. The 
contemporary pro-Democratic account is A. J. Stedman, Murder & Mystery: 
History of the Life and Death of John W. Stephens, State Senator of North 
Carolina, from Caswell County (Greensboro, 1870). The most recent view 
is given in Manly Wade Wellman, Dead and Gone: Classic Crimes of North 
Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1954), 137-154, a popularized account but which 
has the advantage of a long-secret account made available upon the death 
of one of the participants. It was from the courthouse where Bedford Brown 
was speaking before a conservative party convention that Stephens walked 
down the stairway to his death. 

* [Laura Brown Gaulden] to [Livingston Brown], December 14, 1870. 
Bedford Brown Papers, Southern Historical Collection. 
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He has no poo Textbooks overlook him. Professional 


Southerners ignore him. 


But if a member of the University of North Carolina stu- 
dent body of 1839 was present at Bedford Brown’s funeral 
on December 7, 1870, it is possible that he remembered 
through the haze of war and defeat the admonition that the 
Senator, in better days, had given him: 


Carry, ... Gentlemen, with you, no matter in what pursuit you 
may engage and no matter in what sphere you are destined to 
move; whether in that of public or private life, a sacred regard 
and reverence for the Union of our glorious confederacy; value 
it as the palladium of our liberties, and remember that in its 
fate is involved the greatest happiness of man, the noblest hopes 
of civilization, and the brightest prospects of moral and intellec- 
tual improvement.”° 


® There are no good biographical sketches of Senator Brown. The best 
account by a contemporary, though containing inaccuracies, is found in 
David Schenck, Personal Sketches of Distinguished Delegates to the State 
Convention 1861-2, North Carolina (Greensboro, 1885), 19-21. A brief 
account may be found in John H. Wheeler, Reminiscences and Memoirs of 
North Carolina and Eminent North Carolinians (Columbus, 1884), 109. Dr. 
C. C. Pearson’s account in the Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1929, 20 vols.), III, 104, has several errors, as does the sketch in 
Samuel A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina (Greensboro, 
1905, 8 vols.), I, 181, and The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography 
.. + (New York, 1892-1951, 37 vols.), IX, 458. Even a sketch written from 
memory by Dr. Bedford Brown, the Senator’s son, in John G. McCormick, 
Personnel of the Convention of 1861 in James Sprunt Historical Mono- 
graphs, No. 1 (Chapel Hill, 1900), 22, contains several important errors. 
See also Biographical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1949 
(Washington, 1950), 160. The bulk of Senator Brown’s extant correspon- 
dence is in the Southern Historical Collection, at Duke University, and at 
Rose Hill. 

* Bedford Brown, An Address Delivered Before the Two Literary Socie- 
sg of the University of North Carolina ... June 1839... (Raleigh, 1839), 
9. 





NORTH CAROLINA AND THE BRITISH INVESTOR, 
1880-1910 


By ALFRED P. TISCHENDORF 


The last two decades of the nineteenth century witnessed 
an intense interest in the United States by British investors.’ 
Although the greatest amount of British capital flowed to- 
ward the bonanza mining areas of the West, considerable 
sums were invested in companies organized to work in the 
southern states. Between 1880 and 1900 at least 23 Limited 
companies were incorporated in London to develop mines 
and land in North Carolina.* Members of Parliament, titled 
gentry, and high ranking military officers accepted director- 
ships in many of the enterprises. Leading trade journals print- 
ed reports of company meetings and sought to interest the 
public in North Carolina ventures. With few exceptions the 
companies returned little or no profit to investors. Lack of 
capital, the disadvantage of long distance management from 
London, and difficulty in extracting gold from low grade ore 


eventually brought most of the companies to collapse. By 
late 1910, 22 had either been dissolved, closed voluntar- 
ily, or had their property seized by creditors.’ 

Seven companies hardly did more than incorporate and 
issue Articles of Association before disbanding. The Key- 
stone Gold Mining Company was registered on May 5, 1881, 


1In 1881, for example, 18 British mining companies were registered to 
work in the United States; 61 in 1888; 43 in 1896, Mining Journal, LII 
(January 7, 1882), 2; Mining Journal, LIX (January 5, 1889), 26; Mining 
Journal, LXVII (January 9, 1897), 43. All of the trade journals mentioned 
are to be found in the British Museum, London, England or in the Colindale 
Newspaper Library, a branch of the British Museum. 

? Records of Limited companies that concluded business activities before 
1917 have recently been transferred from the Company Registration Office 
in Bush House, London, England, to the Public Record Office where they 
may be inspected. Each concern is given a number on the date of incorpora- 
tion and must be ordered by that number. Files include contracts, lists of 
shareholders, and summaries of capital and shares. Information regarding 
development or final disposition of property is seldom included. Hereafter 
file numbers will be used in the footnotes to designate the companies. 

* Records of the Howie Gold Mines, which remained on the Register after 
1910, may be examined by applying to Bush House, W.C.2. (File No. 46959) 
A list of other British Limited companies organized to work in North Caro- 
lina between 1880 and 1910 is found at the conclusion of this article. 
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to purchase mining property in Randolph County.‘ No sum- 
mary of capital and shares was issued and the enterprise was 
dissolved by the Registrar of Public Companies. Stafford 
Ltd. organized in 1887 to buy 100 acres from H. B. Tilden 
of Randolph County for £240,000 in fully-paid company 
shares but decided to windup in 1889 after releasing one re- 
port.’ Twenty thousand shares were held by 71 investors in 
the Troy Gold Mines, incorporated in 1887 to acquire land 
in Montgomery County.’ On November 12, 1889, the board 
of directors, headed by Colonel Sir Walter Barttelot- 
Barttelot, Bart., C.B., M.P., decided to windup voluntarily. 
Apparently no work was ever done on the property. Two 
companies with the same name, the North Carolina Syndi- 
cate, probably planned operations in the state. But neither 
carried on any business and were quickly removed from the 
list of “live” companies.’ A contract to purchase land in Burke 
County was signed by the North Carolina Estate Company 
in 1886. The agreement was never fully carried out and a 
court order finally ended company plans on July 28, 1888.° 
The property, known as the “South Mountain Lands,’ was ac- 
quired by the South Burke Estate Company in May, 1892.° 
Thirty-one shareholders held the entire share capital. On 
May 26, 1898, the company decided liabilities made it im- 
possible to continue. 

In January, 1881, the Hoover Hill Gold Mining Company 
purchased 283 acres in Tabernacle Township, Randolph 
County, from Alphonza Tilden and two others for £70,000, 
partly in cash and the remainder in fully-paid shares in the 
company.’ George Hopkins, a London civil engineer who at 
one time presided over 16 British overseas mining companies, 
was chairman of the board.” His associates included a sprink- 
ling of peers and military men. In six months 100,000 shares 
had been issued and £76,702 paid in by over 900 share- 

‘File No. 15316, Public Record Office. 

®'File No. 24429, Public Record Office. 

° File No. 26140, Public Record Office. 

7 Files No. 40909 and 61110, Public Record Office. 

* File No. 22668, Public Record Office. 

® File No. 34105, Public Record Office. 


” File No. 14683, Public Record Office. 
“ Directory of Directors, 1891, 297. 
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holders. Development work on the property began immed- 
iately. In December a dissatisfied investor complained of the 
inadequacy of machines being erected at the mines.” The 
company management was denounced in scathing terms: 


Companies, I fear, are not always formed for the advantage of 
the shareholders; all they have to do is to furnish the capital 
necessary to create incomes for pennyless baronets, half-pay 


captains, and decrepit colonels, all of whom know as much about 
mining as the man in the moon.'* 


For a time reports from the mine were promising. When the 
company decided to transfer its capital assets and property 
to a new concern in 1884, shareholders were given a refund 
of 2s.6d. each, directors believing that sufficient money was 
available to make the mine pay. Gold worth £15,071 was 
found during the year ending in September, 1885 and a div- 
idend of 10 per cent was declared. But the mine had passed 
its peak and directors were soon forced to ask investors to 
return part of the refunded money. Despite a slight revival 
in 1889 there was a loss of £2,805 at the end of 1891.’° In 
early 1896 shareholders decided to reconstruct and form the 
Grierson’s Gold Mines."* Property in western Australia was 
purchased and by 1898 the mine in North Carolina had been 
relinquished. 

Shareholders in the Gold Hill Mines Company were told 
by directors that more than £600,000 worth of gold had 
been taken out of mines on their property since they were 
discovered in 1842." The company field 500 acres near Salis- 
bury as the result of an agreement of February 23, 1881, with 
M. L. and R. J. Holmes of that city.’* The purchase price was 
£90,000, mostly in company shares. There were about 170 
shareholders but more than half the shares were held by 
Thomas Foakes, a Surrey barrister, and by the Mines Invest- 


® Mining Journal, LI (December 31, 1881), 1616. 
% Mining Journal, LI (December 31, 1881), 1616. 
“% Mining World, XXXII (January 1, 1887), 21-22. 
* Mining Manual, 1892. 

* File No. 46887, Public Record Office. 

™ Mining World, XXXII (April 9, 1887), 428. 

* File No. 15296, Public Record Office. 
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ment Association of London. Crushing operations began at 
the mine in the summer of 1883 and a year later the compan 
was reconstructed to get more working capital. In 1887, after 
spending £10,000 on the mine, the Gold Hill company still 
needed a further £11,000 to continue exploring and pay its 
debts.” The authorized capital was increased and the com- 
pany again reconstructed. While directors hunted vainly for 
methods to work the low grade deposits Gold Hill shares 
plummeted to 6d. or 1s. for 18s. shares.”” Directors decided 
against a further outlay of capital and the property was sold. 
The activities of the Hoover Hill and Gold Hill ventures 
attracted attention in London investment circles. Various 
technical articles on mineral deposits in North Carolina were 


published.” A letter signed “Gold” said: 


The State of North Carolina apparently presents many oppor- 
tunities, not only for successful gold mining, but for the profit- 
able employment of capital in the utilization of its large tracts 
of wonderously productive soil, its immense forests of excellent 
timber, and the development of its mineral resources, which 
are of a vast extent and almost infinite variety." 


The Mining World quoted articles from the Carolina Watch- 
man (Salisbury, North Carolina) and Carolina Herald.” 
The Russell Gold Mining Company purchased 455 acres 
in Montgomery County from Henry McCoy of Baltimore in 
1884.** The price—£ 280,000—was all in fully-paid company 
shares. Twenty thousand shares were then offered to the pub- 
lic and quickly subscribed. Merchants, surveyors, bullion 
brokers, advertising agents, and architects were among the 
196 shareholders listed in the annual report for 1896. The 
company’s capital was quickly exhausted when ore on the 
property proved to contain fine gold that required large 
stamping power and excellent treatment.” Only the generos- 
ity of one of the directors saved the undertaking until it was 


” Mining World, XXXII (March 19, 1887), 339. 
™ Mining World, XXXVIII (April 19, 1890), 608. 
% Mining Journal, LII (July 14, 1883), 824. 

"4 Mining Journal, LII (July 14, 1883), 881. 

* Mining World, XXXIII (July 2, 1887), 14-15. 

* File No. 20373, Public Record Office. 

* Mining Record, I (October 12, 1889), 2. 
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reconstructed in 1887. Interest on mortgage debentures was 
soon in arrears and appeals to directors and debenture hold- 
ers for more money failed. The company’s land was seized by 
creditors in North Carolina and sold.” 

Henry McCoy was also the vendor in an agreement of 
August 6, 1886 that conveyed 60 acres near Lexington, Mont- 
gomery County to the Appalachian Company.” Incorporated 
in 1885 with an authorized capital of £300,000, the enter- 
prise issued only £7 in shares to the public. Gold on the 
property was covered with a slime that prevented successful 
amalgamation. The chairman of the board, the Earl of Gos- 
ford, decided to liquidate the company in April, 1889. 

Shareholders in the Stanly Freehold Gold Mines were told 
by directors after the company’s incorporation in 1887 that 
12 months was needed to bring their property of about 820 
acres in Stanly County to its full dividend power of 35 per 
cent a year.’ The vendor's guarantee of a 15 per cent divi- 
dend was paid the first year but it was the last nearly 500 
shareholders enjoyed. On February 24, 1890, the enterprise 
decided to close and organize the Parker Gold Mines in 
an attempt to raise more capital. The company’s failure was 
only postponed. Ten shilling shares sold for 2s. and another 
reconstruction tried to pump life into the venture. The new 
concern, the London Estates Company, bought 1,000 acres 
near New London, Stanly County, and gave its attention to 
the development of town lots.” The Stock Exchange Year- 
Book for 1897 listed the company as being “in liquidation.” 

The Hambley Freehold and Sam Christian Gold Hydrau- 
lic mining companies owned adjoining property of about 
2,500 acres in Montgomery County.” Three Londoners held 
directorships in both concerns and Egbert Hambley was min- 
ing engineer for each of the companies. Investors in the 
Hambley company were elated in October, 1889, when gold 
was discovered at 60 feet. Work was stopped the following 

* File No. 32459, Public Record Office. 

* File No. 21419, Public Record Office. 

* Mining World, XXXII (May 21, 1887), 627; File No. 24424, Public 
Record Office. 


* File No. 38056, Public Record Office. 
” Files No. 28108 and 24942, Public Record Office. 
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April, however, when directors decided there was little pros- 
pect of further success. A geologist examined the property 
and shareholders were advised to sell. 

The Sam Christian company was in trouble from the be- 
ginning. The soil was found to be too hard for the type of 
mining planned by directors.** Quartz mining was attempted 
but investors were reluctant to subscribe more capital. At a 
meeting on November 19, 1890, there was no second to a mo- 
tion to raise £5,000 by issuing debentures. The company 
limped on until August 30, 1892, when it was decided to sell 
the property and dissolve. 

Company files unfortunately lack information regarding 
conditions on property owned by Britishers in North Caro- 
lina. The London Mining World for December 21, 1889, 
noted that skilled mill hands at the New Hoover mine re- 
ceived $1.75 a day although much of the labor was paid less 
than $1. About 50 men worked at the mine under an English- 
man, Captain Parkin.” 

It is difficult to measure the exact amount of British capi- 
tal in North Carolina enterprises. Many shares were issued 
fully-paid to vendors or to shareholders when the companies 
reconstructed. Although the 23 companies had an authorized 
capital of £3.4 million, much less than this was ever sub- 
scribed. Reports prepared by company secretaries each year 
show that about £330,602 was actually paid in cash for 
shares in the companies. The Hoover Hill and Stanly Free- 
hold received the largest amounts, £76,702 and £68,271. 
Bills for machinery, wages, and other expenses were occa- 
sionally paid by directors from their own pockets but this 
is difficult to measure. A number of concerns issued mortgage 
debentures but available records contain only scanty statis- 
tics. 

It is certain that few shareholders profited from their hold- 
ings. Only two companies, the Hoover Hill and Stanly Free- 
hold, paid dividends and each of these for only one year. 
Whether more capital or better management would have 
propelled some of the companies into the dividend list is a 


*™ Mining Record, I (October 12, 1889), 2. 
* Mining World, XXXII (March 12, 1887), 315 (January 1, 1887), 21-22. 
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matter for speculation. By the turn of the century the British 
“boom” in North Carolina had almost run its course. 


BRITISH ENTERPRISE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


1880-1910 


Authorized 


Name 
Hoover Hill Gold Mining 

Company 120,000 
Gold Hill Mines 40,000 
Keystone Gold Mining Company 125,000 
Russell Gold Mining Company 300,000 
New Hoover Hill Gold Mining 

Company 60,000 
Appalachian Company 300,000 
North Carolina Estate Company 165,000 
Gold Hill Mining Company 300,000 
Stanly Freehold Gold Mines 90,000 
Stafford 60,000 
Sam Christian Gold Hydraulic 200,000 
New Russell Gold Mining 

Company 300,000 
Troy Gold Mine 20,000 
New Gold Hill Mining Company 350,000 
Hambley Freehold Gold Mine 72,500 
Parker Gold Mines 150,000 
New Russell Gold Mining 50,000 
South Burke Estate Company 35,000 
New London Estates Company 75,000 
North Carolina Syndicate 20,000 
Grierson’s Gold Mines 100,000 
North Carolina Syndicate 1,200 


capital (£)* 


Registered 


January 5, 1881 
April 30, 1881 
May 5, 1881 
October 18, 1884 


October 23, 1884 
July 24, 1885 
May 22, 1886 
December 18, 1886 
May 13, 1887 
May 14, 1887 
August 22, 1887 


November 22, 1887 
March 23, 1888 
April 9, 1888 
January 25, 1889 
April 19, 1890 
September 26, 1890 
May 29, 1891 
January 26, 1893 
April 11, 1894 
February 18, 1896 
March 15, 1899 


*The pound sterling may be calculated as equal to $5. 





THE INFLUENCE OF JOSEPH RUGGLES WILSON ON 
HIS SON WOODROW WILSON* 


By GEORGE C. OSBORN 


Seldom has there been found in history such comradeship 
as existed between Joseph Ruggles Wilson and his famous 
son, Thomas Woodrow Wilson. Not only was the elder Wil- 
son an unusual counselor to his intellectually inclined son 
but the father was his son’s most intimate companion and his 
most generous critic. A man of uncanny abilities himself, the 
father came to recognize in his son capacities which he could 
see in no other person. After a long fruitful life as a Presby- 
terian minister, the superannuated clergyman spent the last 
days of his life in the home of his son who was widely known 
as an educator. While a member of this son’s household the 
father died and the son penned the inscription for the tomb- 
stone which marks the father’s final resting place.’ Repeat- 
edly, the son, as he grew in the esteem of an increasing num- 
ber of his countrymen, declared publicly that for his unusual 
attainments he owed credit most of all to his father. This de- 
claration has been discussed by Wilson’s biographers but 
perhaps it deserves a fuller explanation. 

Joseph Ruggles Wilson, born February 28, 1822, was the 
youngest of seven sons of James and Anne Wilson. Recently 
removed from western Pennsylvania, these young parents 
were living at Steubenville, Ohio where the husband was 
engaged in newspaper work, in politics, and in business ven- 
tures. In an atmosphere of intellectual work, of political in- 
trigue and restless energy, Joseph grew into young manhood. 
Possessed of a retentive mind, a handsome physique and a 
ready word, this lad was ¥avored among his many brothers 
and his three sisters. In 1840, Joseph entered Jefferson Col- 


* The author wishes to express appreciation to the University of Florida 
for a grant from its Research Fund which made the research for this 
article possible. 

*See Ray S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 8 vols. (New 
York, 1927-1939), I, 72, for this inscription. Hereafter cited as Baker, 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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lege at Canonville, Pennsylvania from which institution, four 
years later, he graduated as valedictorian of his class. ‘After 
a brief tenure as a teacher, Joseph entered the ministry. In 
further preparation for, a career as a clergyman, he attended 
Princeton College, where in 1846 he was awarded a B.D. 
Degree. Although licensed to preach i in 1847, Joseph returned 
to his home town as a teacher in the Steubenville Male Acad- 
emy. Shortly thereafter he met Janet (Jessie) Woodrow, a 
student in the nearby Steubenville Female Seminary, whose 
father, Thomas Woodrow, was minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Chillicothe, Ohio.? Two years later, 1849, 
the young people were married. Both families, the Wilsons 
and the Woodrows, were middle class intelligensia folk. Fre- 
quently, the men were clergymen and (or) teachers; the 
ladies as well as the men were widely read.* 

After his ordination, the Reverend Joseph R. Wilson found 
a small church in the Quaker State to serve while he con- 
tinued teaching at his alma mater, Jefferson College. The 
Wilsons later crossed the Mason-Dixon line into Virginia, 
where the Reverend Wilson taught at Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege. In 1855, Dr. Wilson became pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Staunton and, with his wife and their two 
daughters, Marion and Anne, moved there. In the Presby- 
terian Manse at Staunton on December 28, 1856, Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, named for his maternal grandfather, was 
born. 

The father was “very proud of his fine little son.” Neigh- 
bors saw the infant and pronounced him a beautiful baby and 
his mother testified that he was as “little trouble as it is pos- 
sible for a baby to be.” * With his family growing, the father 
was perhaps more restless than ever to push up the ladder of 


* Thomas Woodrow, in 1836, had arrived in America after a most perilous 
voyage. Thomas Woodrow to Robert Williamson, February 23, 1836. Copy 
in the Ray Stannard Baker Papers in Library of Congress. Hereafter cited 
as the Baker Papers. 

* For a scholarly discussion of Wilson’s ancestors see Francis P. Weisen- 
burger, “The Middle Western Antecedents of Woodrow Wilson,” in the 
ee Valley Historical Review, XXIII (June, 1936-March, 1937), 

*Mrs. Joseph R. Wilson to Thomas Woodrow, April 27, 1857 in the Wood- 


id Wilson Papers in the Library of Congress. Hereafter cited as Wilson 
apers. 
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success in his chosen profession. Anyway, within a year of 
his first son’s birth he moved again; this time to Augusta, 
Georgia, where he accepted the pastorate of the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Here on the banks, near the muddy waters of the Savan- 
nah River, there began an intimate companionship between 
the Reverend Wilson and his son. As recalled by Tommy 
years later, his earliest recollection was of standing by the 
gateway to the Presbyterian Manse in Augusta, hearing 
people talk excitedly of Lincoln’s election, and rushing to his 
father for an explanation.’ If the four year old son attended 
his father’s church, the lad heard the pastor preach on “the 
dangers which beset our country and the duties of the Chris- 
tian in this emergency.” ° In neither case would the child have 
understood alk of what his minister father might have said 
in conversation or from the pulpit. 

But the father knew how to win the friendship of his son 
and this he did. Together they played games of tag about 
the roomy yard amid the overhanging branches of the trees 
and the flowering shrubbery. When short of breath or fa- 
tigued by physical exertion, they returned to the Manse 
where a game of chess or a contest at billiards was begun. 
Never a match for his father in chess, Tommy occasionally 
bested him at billiards. 

By no means were all the hours that the father spent with 
his son, and they were many, spent in fun and frivolity. Many 
were the times that the minister father read aloud to his chil- 
dren. Born with impaired eyesight and supplemented by a 
natural laziness, Tommy did not learn to read until after his 
eleventh birthday.’ Frequently his father, though usually 
quite busy, found time in which to retire te his study to read 
to members of his family. Books of a factual nature, especially 
biography, novels by Dickens or Scott, and poetry, were 


* Ray S. Baker and William E. Dodd, eds., The Public Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson, 6 vols. (New York, 1925-1927), II, 83. This statement was made 
hy Wilson in an address on “Abraham Lincoln: a Man of the People,” 
February 12, 1909. In Dr. Wilson’s church the wealthiest congregation in 
Augusta worshipped. See Harold G. Black, The True Woodrow Wilson, 
Crusader for Democracy (New York, 1946), 16. 

* Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta, Georgia), November 4, 1860. 

* Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 36. 
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heard by the Wilson children as their father reclined on the 
floor with his head on the back of an upturned chair. Possess- 
ing a fine, resonant bass voice, the minister would intone 
the passages of his readings to suit his interpretation of the 
characters or his narration of the scenes described. As he lay 
stretched out on the floor near his father, Tommy Wilson was 
not only informed by what he heard read but he was im- 
pressed by the vocal interpretation of his parent’s reading. 
The sound of words, the flow of language, his father’s ora- 
tory, were stamped indelibly upon Tommy's youthful 
memory. 

From time to time during the week, Parson Wilson dressed 
as befitted his profession and visited his parishioners at their 
various places of business—in the stores or offices, at their 
tasks in the cotton gins or in the corn mills. Tommy frequent- 
ly accompanied his father. Once the visiting was over and 
these two were back in the Manse, Tommy was invited to re- 
late to other members of the family his experiences of the 
morning or the afternoon as his father listened attentively. If 
Tommy expressed himself in incorrect English, the father 
would call his son’s attention to the error and have him make 
the proper correction. If the lad uttered a vague or an indef- 
inite sentence, he was asked what he meant by the statement. 
When the child, now more meditatively, explained precisely 
what he meant, the father would express approval. 

Years later, when a grown man, Wilson recalled these ex- 
periences: “When I was a boy,” he stated, “my father would 
not permit me to blurt things out or stammer a half-way job 
of telling whatever I had to tell. If I became excited in ex- 
plaining some boyish activity, he always said, ‘Steady now, 
Thomas; wait a minute. Think! Think what it is you wish to 
say, and then choose your words to say it.’ As a young yu ine 
at the age of four or five, I was taught to think about what I 
was going to say, and then I was required to say it correctly. 
Before I was grown, it became a habit.” * 

In attendance every Sunday at his father’s church, Tommy 
heard sermons regularly which were of lasting influence. Ac- 


* David Lawrence, The True Story of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1924), 
18. 
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cording to the Augusta papers, the Chronicle and Sentinel 
and the Daily Constitutionalist,’ Dr. Wilson’s sermons were 
orthodox, fundamental theology. The reality of God and the 
existence of sin became, early in his life, part of Tommy's 
thoughts and of his unyielding faith. Of his father’s eloquence 
in the pulpit Tommy in early manhood wrote: “I wish that I 
could believe that I inherited that rarest gift of making great 
truths attractive in the telling and of inspiring with great pur- 
poses by sheer force of eloquence or by gentle stress of per- 
suasion. *° The acceptance by Tommy of his father’s faith 
was complete and the striving for his father’s eloquence was 
never relinquished. 

A phase of the early relationship between Tommy and his 
father came out of the troublous womb of war. The Southern 
Presbyterian Church was organized in the Wilson home in 
1861. Dr. Wilson in sentiment was definitely pro-Southern 
and aided in numerous ways the cause of the South. Tommy 
Wilson saw the sufferings of war, experienced some of the 
inconveniences of war and must have listened to his father 
often discuss from the pulpit, in the homes of his parishioners, 
and among the members of his own family, not only the 
cruelties of war but also the righteousness of the Southern 
cause. Certainly Tommy, throughout his illustrious life, was 
greatly influenced by this definite Southern atmosphere. 

As the War Between the States came to a close in April, 
1865, schools throughout the South were reopened. Arrange- 
ments were made by Dr. Wilson for Tommy to attend a pri- 
vate school operated by Joseph T. Derry." Tommy not only 
learned to read tardily but his school work was much below 
the average. With no enthusiasm and with little interest in 
his studies, Tommy's poor grades and his indifferent, lazy 
temperament must have caused his father much worry. 

An early and continued deep interest in the education of 
young people prompted Dr. Wilson to accept a call to teach 
in the Columbia Theological Seminary at Columbia, South 

*See files (incomplete) of these newspapers for the years 1858-1872 in 
the Library of Congress. 

* Woodrow Wilson to Ellen Axson, October 23, 1883, quoted in Baker, 


Woodrow Wilson, I, 46. 
"Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 42. 
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Carolina. Thence the family moved late in 1870, as Tommy, 
fourteen years of age, entered adolescence. Shy, queer, not 
very sociable among boys or girls, frequently seen strolling 
alone along paths or just sitting in a slouchy position, Tommy 
continued his formal education in another private school, 
similar to the one he had attended in Augusta. In this school, 
kept by Charles H. Barnwell,’* Tommy was anything but bril- 
liant in his classes. With increasingly grave concern, the boy’s 
father pressed his efforts to create and, if possible, to culti- 
vate an affinity for the better things of the mind. These en- 
deavors of Dr. Wilson for his son’s mental development are 
seen in a three-fold program. First, the habit of reading aloud 
passages from the best literary authors, begun earlier, was 
continued with a wider sampling of writing. Essays of 
Charles Lamb and speeches of Daniel Webster were read. 
Frequently, the reading was followed by thoughtful efforts 
to improve the expression or to reduce to fewer words a selec- 
tion without robbing the passage either of ideas or of elo- 
quence. 

Second, from Sunday to Sunday Tommy found his pew in 
his father’s church, for the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church had been offered Dr. Wilson soon after he went to 
Columbia. He heard the rhetorical sermons which were lis- 
tened to with profound interest and rapt attention. The mini- 
ster’s sermons, according to the Columbia Daily Union,” 
were uniformly able and interesting, full of fresh and vigor- 
ous thought, showed profound erudition and careful prepara- 
tion. There were times, stated this paper, when Dr. Wilson 
rose above the plane of his ordinary preaching and spoke with 
an authority and a power above and beyond himself. These 
inspired efforts were conditioned on the speaker's belief that 
he had discovered some Divine truth which had eluded the 
grasp of others but the knowledge and utilization of which 
truth was essential to the harmonious existence and to the 
supreme happiness of mankind. Such ideas, concluded the re- 
porter, Erastus W. Everson, “may strike some as novel and 


™ Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 42. 

*See Daily Union (Columbia, South Carolina), May 13, September 30, 
October 28, December 23, 1872; January 20, March 10, 17, 28, April 21, 
1873, ete. for discussions of Dr. Wilson’s sermons. 
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speculative.” '* What more accurate reporting could be made 
of Woodrow Wilson’s approach, as revealed in his speeches, 
to the problems and issues which, a generation later, as Pres- 
ident of Princeton, as Governor of New Jersey, and as Presi- 
dent of these United States, confronted him! Dr. Wilson, the 
best teacher Tommy ever had, was more successful in mold- 
ing his son’s mind than he realized. 

Third, Tommy frequently accompanied his father to the 
classroom. Here, with much older students, he gave attention 
to lectures on theology and literature. His father, recalled the 
son years later, occasionally paused in a lecture to seek the 
exact word with which to express the idea he wished to con- 
vey. The adolescent youth sometimes tried mentally to supply 
the word but rarely found the inevitable word as swiftly as 
did his father.*® 

Although the Wilsons lived in Columbia only about four 
years, this brief period was one in which the “father’s in- 
fluence on his first son was great. Other incidents illustrative 
of the intimate relations between father and son were found 
in Tommy's joining in July 1873, his father’s church, and the 
son's subsequent departure for a college of his father’s choice. 
Dr. Wilson was soon to be a trustee of Davidson College, lo- 
cated some twenty miles north of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and there Tommy went in the fall of 1873. The impact of the 
father’s personality on his son was not perhaps as complete 
as the elder thought, as evidenced by the fact that Dr. Wil- 
son firmly believed that he had prevailed upon his son, now 
about seventeen years of age, to begin preparing himself for 
a career in the ministry.’* If Tommy Wilson ever had any 
serious thoughts about becoming a clergyman, he kept them 
entirely to himself. 

Never possessed of a strong physical constitution, Tommy 
returned to Columbia in June, 1874, at the close of his first 
year at Davidson, near a physical breakdown. This was his 
first time to remain, for several months, away from home, 
and Tommy apparently did not like it. Anyway, he prevailed 


“This quotation is from the Daily Union (Columbia, South Carolina), 
May 138, 1872, but similar thoughts were expressed repeatedly in this paper. 

“ Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 64. 

- Baker, Woodrow W ilson, IL 71-72. 
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upon his father to permit him to remain under the family 
roof for the next fifteen months. During this interim Tommy 
again attended some of his father’s lectures at the seminary; 
he was seen regularly at the services in the First Presbyterian 
Church. In the home he read what books he could find, lis- 
tened to his father as he practiced his habit of reading aloud 
to the family. There were four children now. Joseph Ruggles, 
junior, had joined the family circle approximately ten years 
after Tommy’s birth. 

In the autumn of 1874 the Wilson family moved again, as 
was their custom, this time to Wilmington, North Carolina. 
Near this coastal city, Tommy saw for the first time in his life 
of nearly eighteen years, the white-capped waves as they 
beat teal against the sandy shore. He witnessed the 
rhythmic rise and fall of the timeless tide, and at the docks 
watched the crewmen as they loaded and unloaded cargoes 
of ships which across the seven seas plied the channels of 
world trade. He, in company with a chum, boarded and ex- 
plored from stem to stern, a vessel as it lay docked at Wil- 
mington. Tommy was infatuated with the ocean and immed- 
iately decided to run away to sea. Had it not been for his 
mother, to whom he confided his secret, Tommy at eighteen 
years of age would have joined the crew of a commercial 
vessel.'* The decision to leave his parental home may have 
been influenced in part by the pressure which his father was 
beginning to exert on Tommy, who seemed entirely too in- 
different about continuing his formal education. 

Having made the decision to remain at home and get more 
formal education, Tommy was destined for Princeton Col- 
lege, where his father had received his B.D. degree. In Sep- 
tember 1875, Tommy Wilson, a tall, angular youth almost 
nineteen years of age, arrived on the Princeton campus. De- 
void of an overcoat, possessed of a badly worn black valise, 
which for years had served his father, this adopted North 
Carolinian was awkward of movement and shy with strang- 
ers. With timidity, Tommy entered President James Mc- 
Cosh’s office, holding firmly a letter of introduction to the 


* Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 60-61. 
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president from a friend, Dr. Wilson.’* At Princeton Tommy 
found himself intellectually, as his father before him had 
realized his intellectual caleats while at Old Nassau. Here 
this youth was to begin his career as an embryonic creative 
writer, and was to a a few intimate friendships which 
would last until his death a half century later. Here as teach- 
er and later as administrator Wilson would pass the longest 
span of his adult life and here he would be elected Governor 
of New Jersey. Had a soothsayer in September, 1875, ex- 
pressed such an opinion, the prophecy would have been 
branded as ridiculous and beyond the possibility of fulfill- 
ment. 

Tommy soon adjusted himself to his new environment. He 
entered wholeheartedly into the religious life of the campus, 
singing tenor in the glee club. He joined the Whig Literary 
Society and became one of its best leaders. He was a regular 
attendant at the tables in the library, which were well sup- 
plied with current magazines, and a frequent visitor to the 
library stacks where he was observed browsing as he select- 
ed books to check out for reading in his room. 

As a Princeton student, Tommy became editor of the col- 
lege paper, wrote his first literary essay, won acclaim as a 
participant in his literary society debates, gained recognition 
for his religious leadership and trained his gifted singing 
voice. All of these evidences of his son’s abilities and of his 
development brought joy to his father. During the four years 
that Tommy was enrolled at Princeton he did not, however, 
for a single semester make the honor roll or the dean’s list. 
Moreover, since this semi-annual list of honor men included 
from fifteen to twenty per cent of Tommy’s classmates, it 
was not an extremely selective group.” Certainly, this fact 
must have caused anxiety to Dr. Wilson. 

In the summer between the regular academic sessions at 
Princeton, Tommy rushed home to his family in Wilmington. 
Now on Sundays the son found a place in the choir of his 
father’s church, and regularly attended gatherings of the 


* Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 84. 


” See the Baker Papers, as well as the Wilson Papers, for lists of honor 
men during the eight semesters, 1875-1879, that Wilson attended Princeton. 
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Presbyterian young people. When an occasional afternoon 
picnic or a nocturnal hay ride was held for these boys and 
girls, Tommy Wilson was one of the group. For the first time 
in his life, this stripling paid his attentions to several girls. 
Although Tommy carried on a stilted correspondence with 
one girl for a short time, there was no love affair. 

In the Manse, discussion between Dr. Wilson and his son 
of literary books and their authors, of orators and their ora- 
tions, of poetry and its writers, and of the impact of science 
on theology continued. Gone were the days when the father 
read aloud to Tommy page after page from some book of 
prose or the stanzas of some poem. Now, these often repeated 
father-son conferences were more of a give and take affair as 
Tommy ane to measure intellectual lances with his opin- 
ionated father. 

The Wilson family formed the habit of going into the 
mountains of western North Carolina or western Virginia 
for a vacation of rest and recreation. On these annual treks 
a few books were included in the family luggage. Inter- 
spersed with late morning breakfasts, hikes into the nearby 
mountains where the fresh air was alive with the songs of 
birds and sweetened with the perfumes of wild flowers, and 
lazily indulged afternoon siestas, there were intimate chats 
between Tommy Wilson and his father. Amid the. grandeur 
of nature Dr. Wilson spoke again of his ambition for his son 
to enter the ministry. At times the father would dramatize 
and emotionalize his appeal by springing up, embracing and 
kissing his son, but Tommy continued to shy away from the 
clergy as a profession.” 

In 1879 Tommy, now calling himself Thomas Woodrow 
(and soon to delete the Thomas) graduated from Princeton, 
sans honoris. Dr. Wilson was unable to attend the graduating 
exercises. According to the Louisville Courier Journal, he was 
winning laurels as moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. “His rulings were prompt . . . the sting was taken 
from them by that inexhaustible fund of rich humor which 
was cropping out on all occasions.” ** Unfortunately, the son 


” Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 89. 
* Courier-Journal (Louisville, Kentucky), n.d., quoted in the Morning 
Star (Wilmington, North Carolina), May 30, 1879. 
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did not inherit his father’s inexhaustible fund of rich humor 
which cropped out on all occasions. 

During his student days, Tommy chose a profession for 
himself. “The profession I chose was politics,” he later wrote 
to Ellen Axson. “The profession I entered was the law. I en- 
tered the one because I thought it would lead to the other.”” 
In 1879 the best law school in the South was at the University 
of Virginia and there Thomas W. Wilson, just under twenty- 
three years of age, entered in September, 1879. 

This young man continued to dislike strongly his classroom 
courses and as at Princeton made only average grades. In 
fields of his own choosing he read more widely than ever. 
Frequently he participated in singing groups. At Charlottes- 
ville, for the first time, Wilson joined a social fraternity, the 
Phi Kappa Psi. That the boy consulted his father, who would 
pay the additional cost, about this step may be concluded. 
Within a few weeks of entering the University of Virginia, 
Wilson joined the Jefferson Literary Society and entered 
wholeheartedly into its activities. At Charlottesville under 
the encouraging spirit of Thomas Jefferson young Wilson 
delved widely into the early history of the United States and 
into that of England. His orations and essays were usually 
on historical characters. As a speaker and as a writer this 
North Carolina minister's son was gaining a larger audience. 
While a law student, Wilson began going on weekends across 
the Blue Ridge Mountains to Staunton to visit Harriet Wood- 
row, the charming daughter of his mother’s brother Thomas. 
Harriet was attending the Augusta Female Seminary (since 
1895, Mary Baldwin Seminary ). Soon Wilson was desperate- 
ly in love with his cousin “Hattie.” With an increasing amount 
of time spent away from his studies—and law, even then, was 
an exacting master—with great irregularities in his student 
routine, and with his emotions deeply aroused for the first 
time, it was not surprising that Wilson's frail constitution fail- 
ed him again. Precipitately, he withdrew from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in December, 1880, and again returned to the 
home of his father. 


Woodrow Wilson to Ellen Axson, October 30, 1883, quoted in Baker, 
Woodrow Wilson, I, 109. 
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For some eighteen months Wilson, under the watch-care 
of his parents slowly recovered his health. During these 
months this frail, tall young man frequently accompanied his 
father, over whom the son now towered several inches in 
height, on his calls to his parishioners. On Sundays he could 
be seen accompanying his mother to church, but upon arrival 
usually found a place in the choir. Sometimes there would 
be church picnics, abominable, Wilson termed them, to at- 
tend. With Dr. Wilson this son frequently discussed topics 
of their mutual interest, such as history, Secanies politics, 
and theology. More than ever before T. Woodrow Wilson be- 
came a writer of letters. To Heath Dabney, Wilson’s dearest 
friend at Charlottesville, to Robert Bridges, Charles Talcott 
and other Princeton classmates there went from Wilmington 
long letters, sandwiched between ardent romantic messages 
to Hattie Woodrow.” In such routine as this, there was time 
for reading and study. Permission was secured for this stu- 
dent of law to prepare for and take all of his examinations 
for the law degree at his father’s home. Under these condi- 
tions Woodrow Wilson received the LL.B. Degree in ab- 
sentia, June, 1882, 

About this time Wilson went Chillicothe, Ohio, to visit in 
the home of the Thomas Woodrows and to make his proposal 
to the lovely Hattie. Although he confessed anew his undy- 
ing love and although he admitted having received his fath- 
ers blessings on his suit for the hand of his cousin, Woodrow 
was quickly and firmly rejected. After a sleepless night, with 
emotions aflame, this lover wrote a final vain plea for Hattie’s 
hand.* 

Upon returning to his home in Wilmington, Woodrow, in 
consultation with his father, decided on Atlanta as the most 
promising place in which to hang his professional shingle. 
In 1882 this southern metropolis was a thriving city. Freely 
supplied with northern capital, industries were hee rapidly 
established; ante bellum railroads were rebuilt and new lines 
constructed. As Wilson wrote Charles Talcott, Atlanta of- 


* See numerous letters, Wilson Papers. 
* Woodrow Wilson to Harriet Woodrow, no date but obviously late in 
in the summer of 1881. Photostatic copy in Baker Papers. 
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fered all the advantages of business activity and enterprise.” 
Wilson began his law practice as a partner with Edward I. 
Renick, whom he had known as a student at the University 
of Virginia. 

As a lawyer, Woodrow Wilson, as in his first love affair, 
was a complete failure. By no means, however, were the 
months spent as an attorney lost to him. While an Atlanta 
lawyer, 1882-1883, Wilson made contacts in the deep South 
which proved beneficial years later. He met Walter Hines 
Page, whose friendship lasted until Page’s death. He con- 
tinued to read widely in fields of his own choosing and he 
argued for free trade before a federal tariff commission. He 
attended a reunion of his class of "79 at Princeton. He sat 
on the stage with his father at the General Assembly of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. Most important of all, he met 
in April, 1883, Ellen Axson of Rome, Georgia, who as his 
wife after June, 1885, would influence Wilson in his adult 
life more than anyone else. 

Personally disillusioned and admitting his professional de- 
feat, Wilson, after appealing for sympathetic support from 
his father, returned in September 1883 to school, this time 
to the graduate school at the Johns Hopkins University. Im- 
mediately, Wilson flung himself into his new work. He did 
not go home for the Christmas season and again over-exerted 
himself. A month later, after repeated ominous headaches, 
reoccurring attacks of indigestion, continued worries, and 
numerous sleepless nights, Wilson went home to be nursed 
and admonished by his parents.** Weeks went by before he 
returned to his graduate studies. 

In the spring of 1884 Woodrow was in his twenty-eighth 
year. As yet, his father reminded him, he had never been 
self-supporting. For an article, “Cabinet Government in the 
United States,” written at Princeton and published in the 
International Review, August, 1879, Wilson had received a 
small honorarium with which he bought a bookcase. His only 
case as a lawyer was the settlement of a small estate out West 
inherited by his mother. Obviously, he charged her no fee. 


* Woodrow Wilson to Charles Talcott, September 22, 1881, Wilson Papers. 
* Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 188-189. 
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Although he applied for a fellowship in the Graduate School 
at Johns Hopkins for the academic year 1883-1884, it was 
denied him. Efforts to sell articles to the Nation and other 
periodicals failed for they were rejected and returned to the 
author. For an article on “Committee or Cabinet Govern- 
ment, which appeared in the Overland Monthly, Wilson re- 
ceived no pecuniary reward. His father and his mother 
agreed to continue to send Woodrow money as they could 
spare it, but they hoped the adult graduate student would 
find ways to support himself. 

Dr. Wilson's urging his son to financial independence was 
based upon necessity. The Presbyterians were preparing to 
open Southwestern University at Clarkesville, Tennessee and 
wanted Dr. Wilson to accept a place on the faculty as profes- 
sor of theology. Although economic sacrifices would have to 
be made, the clergyman deemed this invitation a call of duty 
which he could not reject.” Woodrow’s work as a graduate 
student was such that he was awarded a fellowship of $500 
for the year 1884-1885.** Perhaps not enough to meet all of 
Wilson's financial requirements but enough to greatly lessen 
these demands on his father. 

In recognition of his father’s influence on him, Woodrow 
consulted him about the very important question which con- 
fronted him, namely, that of striving for the Ph.D. Degree at 
Johns Hopkins. Dr. Wilson, —e received his professional 
title honoris causa, naturally, perhaps, advised against the 
special study required for the doctorate. “Father advises me 
not to try for the degree,” Woodrow wrote Ellen Axson and 
added that he was quite sure that he would “profit much 
more substantially from a line of reading of my own choos- 
ing . .. than I should from much of the reading necessary in 
the Ph.D. Degree course.” (Wilson's fianceé waited tact- 
fully until after her marriage to prevail on him to seek the 
doctorate. She enlisted the support of Carey Thomas, who as 
Dean of Bryn Mawr and Wilson’s employer, exerted the nec- 
essary professional pressure to compel Wilson to do the re- 


* Morning Star (Wilmington, North Carolina), February 24, 1885. 
* Baker, Woodrow Wilson, I, 234. 


® Woodrow Wilson to Ellen Axson, November 8, 1884, quoted in Baker, 
Woodrow Wilson, I, 236. 
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quired work for the Ph.D. Degree. The faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins cooperated generously by accepting Wilson's Congres- 
sional Government, although published over a year earlier, 
as his doctoral dissertation ). 

While a student at Princeton, Woodrow Wilson became 
interested in the actual functioning of our national govern- 
ment. During the intervening years he had read widely on the 
administration of our federal government and that of Eng- 
land. As a graduate student at Johns Hopkins, after years of 
research—but during which time he never once visited Wash- 
ington, D. C., to see the government functioning—he wrote 
a book, Congressional Government. This book, Wilson’s first, 
and in some respects his best, he dedicated “to his father, the 
patient guide of his youth, the gracious companion of his 
manhood, his best instructor and most lenient critic.” For 
the father the dedication was a complete surprise. Upon re- 
ceiving a copy of the book, he wrote: “Never have I felt such 
a blow of love. . . . I wept and sobbed in the stir of glad pain. 
God bless you, my noble child, for such a token of your af- 
fection.” *° 

In April, 1885, the Wilson family, minus the two daugh- 
ters, Marion and Anne, who had married while living on the 
Atlantic coast, and Woodrow, who was continuing his studies 
at Baltimore, trekked westward to Clarkesville, Tennessee. 
As the parents and Joseph, the younger son, were packing to 
move again, Woodrow accepted his first job. In September, 
1885, when nearly twenty-nine years old, he was for the first 
time in his life completely self-supporting. At this time he 
became associate professor at Bryn Mawr. . 

Woodrow Wilson followed the precedent of his father 
when he chose for his bride the daughter of a Presby- 
terian clergyman. Ellen Axson and Woodrow, by June, 1885, 
had been engaged nearly two years and were blissfully happy 
to begin their lives together. Dr. Wilson assisted Ellen's 
grandfather, the Reverend I. S. K. Axson, in performing the 
marriage ceremony in the Independent Presbyterian Church 
at Savannah, Georgia. The newlyweds spent their honey- 


” Joseph Ruggles Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, January 30, 1885, Wilson 
Papers. 
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moon in a cottage in the mountains of western North Caro- 
lina. Before they began journeying northward a few weeks 
later for Woodrow to prepare for his teaching at Bryn Mawr, 
Ellen was pregnant with her first child. 

Although busy organizing the courses which he taught, 
participating in life on the college campus in numerous ways, 
taking time to get acquainted with many strangers, ever at- 
tentive to his loving wife who was in increasing physical dis- 
comfort, and studying hours on end, Woodrow never forgot 
his parents, especially his father. The son had himself become 
the head of a household, yet he and the father corresponded 
regularly. Hundreds of letters between these two—father and 
son—covering the last seventeen years the father lived, are 
in the Woodrow Wilson Papers and in the Ray S. Baker 
Papers in the Library of Congress. Here we are concerned 
only with a brief narration of the paternal-filial relations dur- 
ing this period. 

Many problems confronted those who opened the South- 
western Seminary. As a recognized leader in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, as an experienced educator and as a 
member of the faculty who arrived on the campus early, Dr. 
Wilson contributed much towards the solutions of these prob- 
lems. Not a great many students found their way into Profes- 
sor Wilson’s classes in theology. Of those who sat at the feet 
of this able lecturer only a very few gave evidence of devel- 
oping into the eloquent beth! Sa or the excellent teachers 
that their ambitious professor wished them to be. At least, so 
he informed his son, Woodrow," now like his father a teacher 
in a private denominational college. The father sought re- 
peatedly to increase his income by substituting in the pulpit 
for ill or vacationing pastors. Sometimes the congregation 
was not as friendly to this visiting clergyman as he thought 
they should be. On one such occasion he confided to his son: 
“Never was I placed in such solitude as I am now experienc- 
ing. People of the church pay me no manner of attention . . . 
in addressing them from the pulpit I find only unresponsive 


"See Joseph Ruggles Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, several letters, 1887- 
1890, discussing these problems, Wilson Papers. 
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faces, .. . at prayer meeting . . . the air was chilled by their 
freezing manner.” * 

If Dr. Wilson’s classes were small, some of Woodrow’s at 
Bryn Mawr were even smaller. If the older man was disil- 
lusioned at times about his pupils, the younger man repeat- 
edly opposed teaching only girls. “For a long time,” he wrote, 
“I have been hungry for a class of men.”™ If the experienced 
professor sought to supplement his salary by filling vacant 
pulpits, the inexperienced teacher endeavored to add to his 
bank account by lecturing and writing. During this period of 
his life Wilson secured more money for lecturing than he did 
writing. Of the former he enjoyed most the series of lectures 
which he gave annually during the winter for five weeks at 
Johns Hopkins. 

On April 15, 1888, Jessie Woodrow, Dr. Wilson’s wife and 
Woodrow’s mother, died suddenly. The bereaved father did 
not even have time to notify the three older children, married 
and away, of her illness. Mrs. Wilson’s death caused her 
lonely widower to lean more heavily upon his first born son, 
who responded gladly.™ 

From Middletown, Connecticut, where Woodrow had ac- 
cepted a professorship at Wesleyan University a few months 
earlier, he wrote at the approach of the Christmas season a 
long letter to his father who, except for his youngest child and 
namesake, was experiencing his first Christmas alone: 


As the Christmas recess approaches I realize, as I have so 
often before, the pain there is in a recess of holiday and rejoic- 
ing away from you... . One of the chief things about which I 
feel most warranted in rejoicing is that I am your son. I realize 
the benefit of being your son more and more as my talents and 
experience grow; I recognize the strength growing in me as of 
the nature of your strength; I become more and more conscious 
of the hereditary wealth I possess, that capital of principle of 
literary force and skill, of capacity for first hand thought; and 
I feel daily more and more bent toward creating in my own 
children that combined respect and tender devotion for their 


— Ruggles Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, April 9, 1887, Wilson 
apers. 

“Woodrow Wilson to Robert Bridgers, August 26, 1888 in Robert Bridg- 
ers Papers, Library of Congress. 

“A number of letters between Joseph R. Wilson and Woodrow Wilson 
prove this conclusion, Wilson Papers. 
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father that you gave your child for you. Oh, how happy I should 
be if I could make them think of me as I think of you! You have 
given me a love that grows—that is stronger in me now that I 
am a man than it was when I was a boy, and which will be 
stronger in me when I am an older man than it is now—a love, 
in brief, that is rooted and grounded in reason and not in filial 
instinct merely—a love resting upon abiding foundations of 
service, recognizing you as in a certain sense the author of all I 
have to be grateful for! * 


During the holiday season, and for weeks thereafter, the 
father was ill with a cold that lingered. The son in New Eng- 
land was sorely distressed. Dr. Wilson dissipated his gioom 
in writing to Woodrow: 


How in my solitude hour I longed for the presence of that dear 
son in whose large love I trust so implicitly and in the wealth 
of whose generously furnished mind I take such delight: him 
in whom my affections center as my child, and my confidences 
as my friend. 

I can readily sympathize with you in the satisfaction you ex- 
perience in getting back to Johns Hopkins once more where in- 
tellectual life rolls its highest waves—a satisfaction which is 
augmented by the fact that you are yourself a sort of magna pars 
where there is so much that is great. ... You are preaching a 
gospel of order . .. in the department of political morals and 
conduct. Such has not heretofore been heralded and success is 
therefore a personal gratification. . . . I feel very proud of you 
when I think of what you are doing, and doing so well. 

Please do not forget to send me that number of the Political 
Science Quarterly [March 1889] which is to contain your re- 
view of Mr. [James] Bryce’s book [The American Common- 
wealth]. Somehow I feel jealous of this foreigner who steps in 
to occupy territory that belongs more especially to you—and all 
the more because his work is spoken of in terms of such high 
praise, whether deserved or not.*7 


The father, sometimes through preoccupation or perhaps 
procrastination, would neglect to write as regularly as the son 
desired. Upon receiving a letter of concern over his health, 


- * Woodrow Wilson to Joseph Ruggles Wilson, December 16, 1888, Baker 
apers. 


* Woodrow Wilson to Joseph Ruggles Wilson, January 13, 1889, Baker 
Papers. 

“Joseph Ruggles Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, March 6, 1889, Wilson 
Papers. 
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the professor at Southwestern would confess that his only 
excuse for not writing was too much love for his son. The 
father thought of his son with a plentifulness and a constancy 
worthy of the object of his affections. The son filled his pa- 
rent’s old heart with a charm which was quite unperturbable, 
so that the father felt he could never be lonely, “were every- 
thing | else stricken from my grasp, and you alone were to re- 
main.” Woodrow, said his father, was his companion more 
entirely than any of the other children. The son was not only 
bound to his father by natural ties, but these two were 
friends in whom community of thought was bound by liga- 
tures which were thicker than blood. “I am sure,” concluded 
the older man, “that we are the two who thoroughly—most 
thoroughly, comprehend each other—you satisfying my intel- 
lect as I believe I am able to contest yours. You gratify my 
pride also, and I feel assured that your corresponding emo- 
tion has its demands measurably met in me.” * Such was an 
old man’s fondness for his son! 

In 1889, Wilson, with the aid of his father and others, se- 
cured an appointment to the faculty at Princeton, but re- 
mained another year at Wesleyan University so that his place 
on the staff there could be filled. Recently Wilson had re- 
ceived his first degree honoris causa, had been awarded hon- 
orary membership in the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity and had 
been elected president of the Johns Hopkins Alumni Associa- 
tion. With mounting confidence he wrote his father that he 
was “ ‘writ down’ in the category of ‘successful men.’ ” Al- 
though he was grateful for the opportunity at Princeton of 
doing the studying and writing he wanted to do, yet so far 
as personal gratification was concerned, he would infinitely 
rather know that he was going to have a chance to be cured 
of the heart-sickness from which he suffered because of his 
separation from his father. “My mind can't give me gratifi- 
cation,” he stated, “ I have to rely on my heart as the sole 
source of contentment and happiness, and that craves, oh, 
so fiercely, the companionship of those I love. It seems to me 
that the older I get the more I need you; for the older I get 
the more I appreciate the debt I owe you .... My separation 


* Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, October 5, 1889, Wilson Papers. 
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from you, instead of becoming a thing of want, becomes more 
and more unendurable.” ® 

As Woodrow, Ellen, and their three young daughters 
moved to Princeton, Dr. Wilson, sensing the enthusiasm 
which Woodrow had for the new opportunity, warned his 
son to arrange his affairs so that overwork would not pull 
down his constitution and shake the very foundations of his 
health.*° For weeks thereafter, the father did not contact his 
“darling Woodrow” because he did not wish to put his son to 
the pains of writing while he was in the midst of beginning 
his new home. Eventually, the older man wrote, however, to 
explain why he had not penned a note and added that “All 
the same, my dear one, your letters . . . serve to brighten my 
life to an extent you might hardly credit.” “ 

In the fall of 1890, Dr. Wilson was in his sixty-ninth year 
and quite naturally thought of retirement. He yearned for 
the rest which at his age was imperative, and which, while 
health measurably remained, he would prize.” He resolved to 
visit his son, his daughter-in-law, and the three granddaught- 
ers during the Christmas vacation. Together, son and father, 
“over dishes of talk and goblets of counsel,” would discuss 
the father’s retirement.“* During the visit, apparently, a de- 
cision was reached for the father to continue his teaching— 
except for an occasional sermon, he had a up the pulpit 
entirely—for a few years more. Apparently, the son did not 
wish to assume the additional financial responsibility of hav- 
ing his father live with him. 

When the son a few months later informed his father of a 
plan to buy land near the college, the older man expressed 
surprise. Although Woodrow had made no mention to his 
aging father of assisting in buying the Princeton property, 
Dr. Wilson replied that he wanted to help to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, and enclosed a check for $1,500. He expressed 

* Woodrow Wilson to Joseph R. Wilson, March 20, 1890, Baker Papers. 


“Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, September 15, 1890, Wilson 
Papers. 

“Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, October 25, 1890, Wilson Papers. 

“ Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, October 25, 1890, Wilson Papers. 


“Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, December 13, 1890, Wilson 
Papers. 
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the hope that he could send a similar amount a year later. 
The son was warned to be careful to see that the title to the 
land was cleared.** With the additional indebtedness came 
the responsibility for more off-campus lectures and more 
writing. Wilson accepted these additional burdens on _ his 
strength and on his time with an enthusiasm and a determina- 
tion that caused his father to renew his caution of the son 
endangering his health. “I shall be relieved,” the father sta- 
ted, “when the work shall have been completed and your 
nose freed from its contact with the grindstone.” “* 

When Wilson, driven to the utmost of his endurance, fail- 
ed to pen a note of love to his father, there came a long let- 
ter to “My Precious Son and Dearest Friend.” According to 
the writer, Woodrow had plenty of friends and deserved 
abundance of admirers, yet he had only “one parent, the 
truest of all your friends, the intensest of all your admirers.” 
Would the busy son not cultivate his Dad by a long letter?** 
The Princeton professor replied at length about his work in 
the classroom, on the lecture platform, and with his type- 
writer in his upstairs study. He certainly had “enough work 
to gratify the incarnate spirit of industry,” as the father ex- 
pressed it.** 

Early in 1892, Wilson’s father had a severe illness. Among 
his ailments was the “swelling of the prostate gland and in- 
ability to pass water from his bladder.” “ He suffered severe- 
ly and was forced repeatedly to consult a physician. It was 
absolutely necessary for him, he said, to resign his position 
at the end of that year.” 

Although ill and under a physician’s watchcare, the father 
did not lose his vital interest in the professional life of his 


“There are a number of letters between these two men, in which the 
subject of Wilson’s purchasing Princeton property was discussed and of 
Dr. Wilson’s aid to his children in this business venture. See especially 
Woodrow Wilson to Joseph R. Wilson, May 2, 1891, etc., and Joseph R. 
Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, May 6, 1891, etc., Wilson Papers and in 
Baker Papers. 

“Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, September 13, 1891, Wilson 
Papers. 

“Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, October 13, 1891, Wilson Papers. 

“ Woodrow Wilson to Joseph R. Wilson, October 25, 1891, Baker Papers. 

“Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, November 7, 1891, Wilson Papers. 

“ Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, January 28, 1892, Wilson Papers. 
“a R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, March 16, 31, 1892, Wilson 

apers. 
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son. Wilson, urged by many to accept the presidency of the 
University of Illinois, decided finally to remain at Prince- 
ton and asked his father’s reactions to his decision." As usual 
the older man expressed himself frankly: “You certainly 
acted wisely . . . to dance attendance upon a legislature, to 
entreat for money to carry on one of its own institutions, 
would be intolerable to the fine nerve of my noble boy. Be- 
sides, you would be diverted from the specialty which you 
are so desirous to lift into conspicuity.” 

Upon retirement, Dr. Wilson decided to visit his children 
in New Jersey, South Carolina, and Tennessee. He also re- 
turned to see people in Staunton, Augusta, Columbia, and 
Wilmington, where he had served as pastor. Wherever he 
went the retired preacher was received gladly. “Never did 
a returning pastor receive a more flattering welcome,” the 
father wrote Woodrow of his visit to Wilmington. It was 
to all intents and purposes an ovation, he concluded.” In re- 
tirement Dr. Wilson continued his work as Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church.” 
Invitations to fill vacant pulpits were too numerous for Dr. 
Wilson’s ebbing strength. From Durham, North Carolina, 
where he preached two Sundays in the First Presbyterian 
Church, the father lamented to his son that “the people 
seem utterly soulless.” * 

As the father travelled about over the South, with an oc- 
casional journey northward, his letters to his son reveal an 
abiding interest in his favored child’s literary work. Repeat- 
edly Dr. Wilson mentioned an article which Woodrow had 
in some periodical. Once Wilson’s biography of George 
Washington held his father’s enthusiasm; that is, until he 
read the book and then his ardor cooled somewhat.” 


= Woodrow Wilson to Joseph R. Wilson, May 20, 1892, Baker Papers. 

= Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, May 25, 1892, Wilson Papers. 
— R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, December 18, 1892, Wilson 

apers. 

*J. H. McNeilly, “The Reverend Joseph R. Wilson,” in Southern Pres- 
byterian, May 18, 1899. Dr. Wilson resigned from the position of stated 
clerk of the Southern Presbyterian Assembly in 1898. 

= Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, April 12, 1897, Wilson Papers. 

* See Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, July 6, 1893, Wilson Papers, 
for an example. 

"Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, December 15, 1896, Wilson 
Papers. 
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In 1896 Wilson suffered a physical breakdown. Ordered by 
his doctor to take a long rest, he went to Europe to regain 
his strength. With neuritis in his right hand and arm, Wilson 
had to learn to write with his left hand. This breakdown was 
caused from overwork. At this time Ellen and Woodrow 
built a beautiful home for which Ellen had drawn the plans. 
It cost more than they had expected and was called by Wil- 
son's father “an extravagant mansion.” ** Because of Wilson’s 
excessive work, his inability to write, and his months abroad, 
he largely ignored his father. Finally, after months of wait- 
ing, the partially incapacitated son dictated a letter to his 
father, who in his old age, with no place which he could call 
home, felt greatly the pain of neglect. Immediately, the 
aged father seized pen and with emotions wrote: “I knew 
you had not forgotten me nor had ceased to remember me 
affectionately. . . . I am always glad to get near you even 
if it be only through the medium of written words that are 
not altogether perfunctory.” ® 

There was an obvious coolness in the usual feeling of 
great comradeship between these two men for at least two 
years, 1895-1897. During this time the father was not even 
invited to visit in the new, palatial home of his Princeton 
professor son. Only a very few letters passed between them 
during this period. The correspondence in which they in- 
dulged was stilted and reserved. From a boarding house in 
Columbia, where in 1897 Dr. Wilson had lived for some 
time, he wrote feelingly to his son that “Josie and Kate [his 
younger son and daughter-in-law] usually seem to want me 
with them; at any rate I am glad to believe that this is the 
case. Old men as well as young like to be welcome.” * 

Early in 1898 the old father returned to Wilmington where 
he lived among his former parishioners until within a few 
months of his death in 1902. Once he was established there 
and seemed happy, Woodrow penned letters of love and 


Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, April 16, 1896, Wilson Papers. 

* Woodrow Wilson to Joseph R. Wilson, December 13, 1896. This letter, 
mentioned by date in the father’s reply two days later, seems to have 
been lost. : 

“Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, December 15, 1896, Wilson 
Papers. 


* Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, November 5, 1897, Wilson Papers. 
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affection to his father again. To the receiver of these mes- 
sages it was “like cool water to a parched tongue to read 
again one of your dear loving letters.” Through the past few 
years the son had never been out of the father’s thoughts 
and had always been in his heart. It was like old days, the 
father thought, to perceive a revival of his son’s affection 
after so long a burial.” 

In January, 1901, Wilson's father, still among Wilmington 
friends, suffered a severe illness. For some days the attend- 
ing physician feared for the old minister’s life. Wilson learn- 
ed from a friend of his father’s severe illness® and a few 
days later went southward to his father’s bedside. The Wil- 
mington Messenger, in reporting Wilson’s visit, dwelt at 
length on Woodrow’s literary and intellectual achievements, 
not on the near fatal illness of his father.’ Slowly, the hardy 
father mended. 

Back at Princeton the son concluded his plans for buying 
an island in a Canadian lake and building a home there in 
which to spend the summers. This news startled the weak- 
ened father. He wrote of his eager desire to share financially 
in the Canadian venture but of his inability to do so, of his 
unbounded joy if he could only “look forward to a summer 
to be spent with you all on your island home.” ® This happi- 
ness was never realized. 

In June, 1902, Woodrow Wilson was elected president of 
Princeton. The frail, semi-invalid father was there “casting 
the benediction of his presence upon the family circle.”* 
Shortly before his son’s promotion, his devoted father was 
permitted to do what he had wanted to do for a decade, 
namely, to live with his favored son and bosom friend. Ellen 
Wilson, who knew best the old man’s condition, wrote that 
he could not stand up alone or even feed himself. He had 
to be attended exactly like a baby. He was having a terrible 


* Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, March 16, 1898, Wilson Papers. 
Wilson’s letter to his father, though discussed by his father, seems to 
have been lost. 

*® James Spruit to Woodrow Wilson, January 12, 1901, Wilson Papers. 

“ Messenger (Wilmington, North Carolina), January 18, 1901. 

®Joseph R. Wilson to Woodrow Wilson, February 13, 1901, Wilson 
Papers. 

“Daniel Coit Gilman to Woodrow Wilson, November 2, 1902, Wilson 
Papers. 
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attack about every fourth day. He seemed to suffer con- 
stantly and at times moaned, cried — even screamed — for 
hours. There was a kind and experienced attendant who 
took beautiful care of him. Such experiences were harrow- 
ing to the grand-daughters who saw and heard much of it. 
Fortunately, wrote Ellen, Woodrow was out of the house so 
much that he saw very little of it and could not even think 
of it very much. But Ellen, who thought she had dependable 
nerves, was habitually lying in bed at night awake and trying 
to collect herself.” 

The old minister died January 21, 1903. To Mrs. Edith G. 
Reid, Woodrow confided that it had taken the heart out of 
him to lose his life-long friend and companion. Now that 
his father was gone, a great loneliness possessed his heart. 
“No generations ahead of me now!”, concluded the son. “I 
am on the firing line.” Dr. Wilson was buried by his wife's 
side in Columbia, South Carolina. Woodrow chose the stone 
to mark his father’s grave and wrote the inscription. 

For more than forty years Joseph Ruggles Wilson and 
Woodrow Wilson engaged in a father-son relationship which 


was unusual. The elder created in the younger a yearning 
for knowledge and, in his years, was amply rewarded for 
his efforts by the literary accomplishments of his brilliant 


son. py out their lives, with perhaps a brief span of 
two years, the personalities of these two men were compatica. 
It would be difficult indeed to overestimate the influence of 
Joseph R. Wilson on the development of both the personality 
and the character of Woodrow Wilson. 

“Ellen A. Wilson to Mary W. Hoyt, December 15, 1902, Baker Papers. 


* Woodrow Wilson to Mrs. Edith G. Reid, February 3, 1903, in corre- 
spondence of Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. Edith G. Reid, Library of Congress. 





THE MILITARY EXPERIENCES OF JAMES A. PEIFER 
1861-1865 


By GEORGE D. HARMON 


[Concluded] 


On January 30, after spending many long weeks in the 
United States General Hospital at Annapolis, Peifer wrote 
his Sister Mary that he expected to go that day to convales- 
cent camp at Annapolis Junction. He said: 


I think we will start at 2 p.m. (today) as so many sick and 
wounded are coming. Yesterday two steamers arrived with sick 
and wounded from Murfreesboro, and filled up this Hospital, 
and we must make way for them.’ 

They arrived at Annapolis Junction, somewhat discouraged, 
about four o’clock that afternoon. “It is a God forsaken place. 
In a high field the barracks are erected, frame buildings, about 
100 foot long, and about 20 wide. Each building is called a ward, 
and contains about 60 beds. . . . I don’t know how long I [will] 
remain here but I hope they may send me [to some other place] 
soon, as I don’t wish to stop at this miserable place long, as I 
am sick of it already, and the sooner I get away the better. We 
have not been paid yet and god only knows when we will be... . 
I am too unhappy to write more.” 


Peifer’s opinion of the efficiency of the medical doctor in 
charge of the Annapolis Hospital and at the convalescent 
camp at the Junction was extremely low. He said: 


The Surgeon in charge (Dr. McFarlan) of this and Annapolis 
Hospitals is, I am confident, a very poor subject for the position 
he occupied. He grants no furloughs and no discharges, unless 
a man has lost several of his limbs, and even then he is rather 
reluctant. I can state cases which I see every day. We have men 
here who are completely crippled up, with Rheumatics, and can 
barely walk with two canes, others wounded, their limbs out of 
shape, and never [will] be fit for service; still these men are 
obliged to linger in hospitals, be shipped from one place to 
another. They’re growing worse daily, and finally when they 


* Peifer to sister Mary, January 30, 1863, United States General Hospital. 
7% Peifer to sister Mary, January 31, 1863, Annapolis Junction, Maryland. 
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are confined to their beds, he still thinks they may get well. 
While at Annapolis, the average of deaths was two daily, which, 
poor fellows! had they been discharged, would probably have re- 
covered. But no! he did not choose to discharge them, and thus 
they had to die. .. . I pronounce McFarlan a mean man, a hard- 
hearted wretch, and wish I was out of his charge, and have a_ 
man over us.... We are quartered in poor barracks where snow 
and rain strikes in on us. It is hardly fit to keep cattle in, much 
less sick men. For instance, yesterday we had quite a snow 
storm, In our barracks . . . the snow laid inches [deep] on some 
of the beds and floor. . . . The rain also strikes in on our beds 
[so] that we are obliged to shift from one place to another to 
avoid getting a good soaking. . .. Where we eat it is worse yet. 
The rain, snow and wind has full sweep inside [the place], and 


it is so cold .. . that the vinegar freezes on the table in spite of 
the stoves.” 


Peifer wrote on May 1 that he had received a letter from 
Lieut. Fetter in which he said that “they were on the eve of 
a great battle,” that the Army of the Potomac was advancing, 
that they were all in “good spirits,” and that they were anx- 
ious for an engagement. Peifer added that he hoped the anti- 
cipated battle would prove to be “more successful than the 


former. As all confidence is placed in the commander and 
the men feel confident of being victorious. May they not be 
disappointed. The Rebels have an immense army opposite 


”?> 73 


Fredericksburg. 
When Peifer’s sister became discouraged in the spring of 


1863 with the progress of the war, he wrote her in an opti- 
mistic vein: 


You appear to be discouraged about the late battles. I am 
not. True, a great many lives were lost, but we have the best 
prospects, and I think this summer will show who will be the 
victors. Hooker has again crossed and is after them, and [I] 
suppose [he] is now fighting again and I am positive he will 
be victorious. On Sunday it was reported here. . . that Richmond 
was taken. ... I wish it was true. The 46th was also engaged, 
and I have seen some of the names of killed and wounded, but 
did not notice any of my company (C). Our major is killed, but 
of any more I know nothing.” 


 Peifer to sister Mary, February 6, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, May 1, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, May 12, 1868, Annapolis Junction. 
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One week later Peifer wrote: 


When I shall endeavor to join my command, as it appears 
they are sorely in want of all available men, especially in my 
Reg’t as it is dreadfully reduced, [I do not know]. ... They were 
in the hottest of the fight, [according to Lieut. Fetter]. ... He 
[Fetter] says the bullets, shell and cannester were as thick as 
hail, and it is a God’s blessing they were not entirely annihilated, 
as the Reg’t lost half its number in killed, wounded and missing. 
Our Company (C) went into the battle with 22 men, and only 
11 have returned, and as yet [I have] not heard whether they 
are killed or in the hands of the Rebels. I hope they may all re- 
port safe again. . . . Our Brigade is completely broken up, as 
three of the Reg’ts have gone home, their time having expired. 
... Last night several hundred exchanged prisoners arrived here 
from Annapolis who were taken in the late battles — the majori- 
ty belonging to the 128th Penn., who were in our Brigade... . 
They told me our whole Brigade was pretty much captured... . 
They complain dreadfully of the harsh treatment they received 
while in Rebeltown, and on their march to Richmond as prison- 
ers, being forced to march 25 and 30 miles, and the sick and 
weary were bayonetted and shot down, when they could not 
march as fast as they saw fit, and nothing to eat. . . . In fact, 
such treatment could only be expected from savages, and not 
from civilized nations. It is dreadful to think of it. We treat 
their men civil, and they thank us with rough treatment, and 
abusing our men. We ought to return the compliments and show 
them no quarters.*® 


Peifer then concluded: 
Stonewall Jackson is under the sod and they mourn his loss. 


He was a good and daring General, and I think we are lucky, 
as he has given us considerable trouble and bother.”® 


In every war spies are active and women are frequently 
involved. Corporal Peifer relates this amusing incident: 


Quite a stir was created at this depot yesterday, having two 
girls (can’t call them ladies) under guard. They were arrested 
as spies, and brought from Annapolis, enroute for Washington, 
and they stopped here [Annapolis Junction] several hours await- 
ing the train. They were rather a headstrong and desperate 


*® Peifer to sister Mary, May 19, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, May 19, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
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party. One of them was boasting she belonged to our Army, and 
was a Corporal in a Ohio Reg’t, and she was intoxicated one day 
and they reduced her to the ranks, and such a thing she would 
not stand. She could not afford to be a private, and thus she 
was nabbed. She had on a uniform, and a ladies apparel thrown 
over it. They were very saucy, and used very rude language. 
The other [one] was from Wheeling, Va., and more desperate 
than her friend. She says, she cut our telegraph wires numerous 
times, and in fact conveyed information to the Rebels. . . . She 
started on a run from the depot to make her escape, but the 
guard soon overtook her. She threatened him with a club, but 
he soon brought her to terms. . . . When the train arrived... 
they were put on board, and I hope they are now snugly quarter- 
ed in prison, and have ample time to mourn over their follies and 


conduct. If I had charge of them they would not be released till 
this war was over.”? 


In regard to the war in the West, Peifer feared the worst: 


The reports from Grant are very numerous and unreliable, 
and as much as can be learned Vicksburg is closely invested, and 
as good as in our hands, Still I fear a reverse, and Grant may 
be attacked in the rear with an overwhelming force, and may 
thus be defeated; but I hope and pray our fears may prove 
groundless and that in a few days the good news of the capture 
of Vicksburg, with the entire force, may reach us. What a re- 
joicing it would be. We, by the way, have fired salutes here occa- 
sionally, and a great rejoicing, and I hope we did not rejoice 
for a mere nothing. 


In regard to the War in the East, Peifer added 


If reports are true, another battle is anticipated shortly by 
Gen. Hooker, as the enemy is reported to be moving, and if so 
I wish we might be more succesful. It is dreadful that our armies 
are so very unsuccessful in Virginia. We’ve suffered so many 
lives and reverses. .. . We ought soon be successful.”* 


By June 17 news had reached the hospital at Annapolis 
Junction that Lee had planned to invade Pennsylvania. Peifer 
recorded his impression of the situation in a long letter to 
his sister: 


7 Peifer to sister Mary, May 19, 1868, Annapolis Junction. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, May 31, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
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Well! everything and everybody is in excitement again at the 
threatening invasion of Pennsylvania. It is dreadful to think 
of it. Still it will teach us another lesson. I suppose you have 
heard all the news ere this, and Gov. Curtin apprehends great 
danger. Phil. also by accounts seems to be dreadfully excited, 
but I think the enemy’s plans will be frustrated in regard to en- 
tering with their whole army. I think it is merely a stroke of 
desperation for provisions. [and] if successful they could ob- 
tain and destroy a great deal.”® 


Peifer felt that such an invasion would have a beneficial 
effect upon the people of Pennsylvania. 


One thing is sure. It will encourage the conscription, and 
thousands will take up arms in defense of their homes, which 
they should perhaps not have done under any other circum- 
stances. .. . I feel convinced that they will soon be driven from 
the soil of Pennsylvania, and I wish the whole Rebel army would 
invade the state and penetrate to the very heart of it .. . there 
would be some chance of destroying them, and but few would 
return to their native land Dixie. It . . . will open the eyes of 
the old farmers, who have thus far placed dependence on their 
safety by remaining at home and looking on with smiling faces, 
thinking, let the young fight it out. We must remain on our 
farms ....I hope the call of the Gov[ernor] and President will 
be responded to, and the enemy made to feel that this under- 
standing will prove more disastrous to them than their previous 
bold conduct.® 


In the same letter Peifer raised the possibility of a Southern 
invasion of Bethlehem. 


I wonder how they feel at home [in Bethlehem]. Rather dub- 
ious I suppose. Still I don’t think Bethlehem is in danger yet. It 
is naturally fortified, and in case of an extreme emergency we 
might run gunboats up the canal, and hold the place. . . . In case 
of a retreat, they might fall back on Butztown or Nazareth and 
take up a good position and drive them back, but what would 
become of the old ladies. They’d take fits, I reckon, and swoon 
away.®! 


* Peifer to sister Mary, June 17, 1868, Annapolis Junction. 
© Peifer to sister Mary, June 17, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, June 17, 1868, Annapolis Junction. 
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Again he wrote his sister that 


The reason for this invasion [of Pennsylvania] simply is, the 
enemy is in need of provisions, clothing, etc. . . . They have 
brought themselves to want, and in the end, utter ruin. .. . They 
are becoming desperate and we see the effects. They have invaded 
Pennsylvania and threaten destruction to all and everything they 
find, but I hope they may receive their just reward, as no doubt 
ample preparations are being made to receive and repel them, 
and I don’t doubt but what a great many will be captured, and 
will be rewarded for their desperation. ... You [Mary] seem to 
have an idea that the enemy will penetrate as far as Phila. Why, 
Mary such an idea is preposterous. ... Before... they get as 
far as that they will find that they have to fight desperately 
and will get more than they bargained for, and in the event 
they should make a raid to the city, it would be merely a slim 
affair, and not much damage done. . . . I expect to hear of a great 
battle being fought in Penn. before the 4th of July, and enable 
us to celebrate the anniversary as heretofore, and Crown us 
with a signal victory.® 


There was plenty of excitement during this time at the hos- 
pital for the convalescent at Annapolis Junction. Information 


was received to the effect that the Confederates were “ad- 
vancing in force to destroy the railroad between this point 
[Annapolis Junction] and Washington. . . . The six companies 
of a New York Reg’t, doing guard duty, were immediately 
put under orders and marched . . . about two miles towards 
Washington to a point called Savage Switch. Our [hospital] 
Surgeon organized all those [patients] who volunteered in a 
company, and we marched to that point. The place is pretty 
well fortified. We had an old brass cannon commanding the 
roads. We expected an attack Sunday night, as the Rebs were 
reported six miles of us . . . Scouts were sent out [later] who 
returned in the evening [Monday] and reported no enemy 
visible; therefore we all marched back to the hospital, but 
hold ourselves in readiness when called upon.” * 

Peifer was glad that President Lincoln had “issued another 
proclamation for three-hundred thousand men. . . . They will 
no doubt [he said] all be conscripted. I am glad of it. It will 


® Peifer to sister Mary, July 1, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
® Peifer to sister Mary, July 1, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
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be the means of bringing out some of the ‘blowers’ who would 
not enlist.” * 


The outcome of the Battle of Gettysburg caused Peifer to 
make this observation: 


We have a good result of the great Battle, and a glorious vic- 
tory but dearly bought. .. . Vicksburg is ours at last... and 
I am anxiously awaiting the surrender of Port Hudson. The 
Confederacy will [then] be cut in twain. .. . The fate of it [the 
Confederacy] now depends on the next great battle between 
Meade and Lee. If we are again victorious . . . I should not be 
surprised if the whole Rebel Army would be captured.®* 


On August 2, James A. Peifer wrote his sister in this jubilant 
vein: 


Mary! what do you think of the Rebs now[?] Do you think 
Phila. safe[?]. . . . I think it is. They are off enroute for Rich- 
mond, and Meade [is] after them. ... Another battle [is] short- 
ly expected, and I hope we may again be victorious. The news 
have been very favorable for some time, namely, Vicksburg, 
Port-Hudson, the guerrilla Gen. Morgan and the majority of his 
force in our hands, and in fact [we have] been victorious at 
every point and now the siege of Charleston [is] about being 
opened. ... I think and hope a few weeks will decide the fate of 
Charleston. This morning I heard the whereabouts of the 46th 
[Pennsylvania Volunteer Regiment]. They are at present at 
Warrenton Junction. .. . They are now being recruited with 
conscripts. Three officers have gone after them. I hear they will 
bring on 500 men. Happily the Reg’t were [merely] skirmishers 
at Gettysburg, and lost but nine men killed.*¢ 


By this time Peifer had spent almost one year in the hos- 
pital recuperating from what he called rheumatism. During 
that time he had suffered much pain; yet he remained cheer- 
ful and continued to prophesy an early Union victory. 


I think the prospects of a speedy settlement are very bright. 
We have numerous successes in capturing their strongholds, 
which struck them with terror, and they are becoming every 


“ Peifer to sister Mary, July 12, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, July 12, 1868, Annapolis Junction. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, August 2, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
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day more discouraged. ... [I am] convinced Secession is nearly 
played out and the unholy cause they are fighting for. . . . The 
news from Charleston I deem very encouraging, and I feel as- 
sured Charleston must fall shortly. ... I hope to God it may. It 
was the cause and beginning of the Rebellion, and I wish it may 
end there.*? 


He wrote a few days later in a somewhat less optimistic 
vein: 


News from the South and Southwest very cheering. Reports 
were current here last night ‘Charleston taken.’ I suppose it is, 
by the ‘Rebels’; so is Richmond. One year more and my time [in 
the army] is out. I hope the war may be over, so we can all go 
home.*® 


After more than one year in the armed service of his coun- 
try, and another spent recuperating in a United States hospi- 
tal, Corporal James A. Peifer was permitted for the first time 
to visit his people in Bethlehem for a few days. In addition 
to visiting Dan Rice’s great circus in South Bethlehem, he 
voted in the State election without being challenged. 


Well, the election is over, and Andy Curtin is elected .. . and 
the Democrats and Copperheads were down in the mouth... 
Andy is elected no doubt with from 8 to 10,000 majority, and I 
say Hurrah for Hooray.* 


By the end of October 1863, after spending fourteen 
months in an army hospital, Peifer was again in the United 
States army. While waiting for orders to depart for some un- 
known area in the land of Dixie, he described his life at the 
distribution camp near Alexandria, Virginia: 


Oh! what a dear and sweet life soldiering is. Just imagine 
yourself in a house of canvass, plenty of flies around you, and 
the soft side of pine boards to lie down on, the mosquitoes buzzing 
around, and occasionally lancing you. In the way of a change 
you reach for him (like the Irishman and the Bed-bug) and not 
find him there, with plenty of hard tack, coffee, etc., and plenty 
of mud to tramp around in, merely to save shoeblacking . . . We 


* Peifer to sister Mary, August 24, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, September 13, 1863, Annapolis Junction. 
® Peifer to sister Mary, October 15, 1863, from Bethlehem, Pa. 
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have so many other luxuries too numerous to mention. I wouldn’t 
change situations with the richest aristocrat in the country, no 
I wouldn’t (over the left) ... but never mind, it’s for 10 months 
or sooner disposed of [discharged]. 


Finally Peifer and his 46th Pennsylvania Volunteers left 
Virginia on November 5 for Tennessee. They passed through 
Washington, Baltimore, Harrisburg, York, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, and Louisville. Here the Regiment learned 


of an incident which occurred when they passed through 
Columbus: 


We rec’d two recruits — females in soldier’s clothes. They 
were all right until at Louisville [where] some Dutchman report- 
ed one, which was in the Barracks. .. . Presently an officer came 
in; recruit smelled the rat. She covered up with a blanket, feign- 
ing sleep. [The] officer waked her and took her down stairs, when 
she confessed her sex. She was brought back and gathered up 
her attire. She was in charge of a party of hard cases. One fel- 
low had her dress in knapsack, another a skirt, one her hat, 
one the shoes, and so on - quite a joke. She swore she would 
fight the man that reported her. At the same time [she] dis- 
played a small dirk knife, rather gritty, but one of her Bummers 
found the Dutchman and knocked him down, skinned his nose 
a little, nothing very serious, however. They were taken into 
custody and that was the last I saw of them.” 


Peifer and his detachment left Louisville, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 15, for Nashville, Tennessee, a distance of some 200 miles, 
and they arrived there about dusk on the same day. They had 
extremely poor quarters and bad food, but this discomfiture 
lasted for only a few brief hours because at 2 o'clock the next 


morning they were aroused from their sleep to travel to some 
other location. 


We were on top of some freight cars, very cold, almost froze, 
passed Murfreesboro, Tullahooma, where we came across some 
of our corps. At dusk, Monday, Nov. 16th we arrived at this place 
[Decherd Station, Tenn.]. ... We expect to remain here all win- 
ter. ... This morning [November 18] I rec’d a gun and equip- 
ments, and am again a soldier. ... We travelled in 12 days about 


© Peifer to sister Mary, October 26, 1863, near Alexandria, Virginia. 


" Peifer to his mother, brother and sisters, November 18, 1863. Decherd 
Station, Tennessee. 
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1100 miles, passed through 5 different states, Maryland, Penna., 


Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. We are about 100 miles from 
the front.® 


Peifer was not favorably impressed with that part of Ten- 
nessee or the people: 


This part of Tennessee is rather a rough looking country, the 
people but half civilized, what few there are. They generally 
travel on horseback [and] are dressed very common. I also see 
a great many of the fair sex, some very fair indeed. They are 
very sociable. Every day we have from 20 to 30 about our Camp. 
They peddle apples, pies, eggs, butter, etc. . . . They ask enor- 
mous prices, and many of the boys are foolish enough to pay 
any price; for instance, butter 50 and 60 cts. a lb., eggs 75-1.00 
pr. doz., pies (very poor) without lard or butter 25 cts. and 30 
cts., apples, small, 25 cts. per doz., potatoes per bushel $2.50 and 
upwards, ‘Richmond prices.’ However, we can make trades such 
as sugar, coffee, rice, bacon, salt, all of which they have none 
but what they get from us. Salt especially is very scarce. .. . I 
do no buying or trading; still I would trade some bacon for a 
wife, if I could find one suiting my taste, but the trouble is they 
chew and smoke tobacco, and use it in every form and shape... . 
Of course I would hate to let people know my wife was endowed 
with such blessings. It is a common thing for them to ask a sol- 
dier for some tobacco, which of course politeness requires [com- 
pliance]. They are most... all good Union people, as far as that 
is concerned, men, horse[s], women and all, and I glory in 
that; but the tobacco practice! Everybody and everything uses 
it; men, women, children, and I believe ducks, hens, geese, cats, 
dogs, horses, and cows use it, by all appearances. They all look 
very emaciated and pale... . Oh! what enjoyment it must be for 
a young man and one of these Southern damsels to be promenad- 
ing the streets of some Northern city, she smoking a clay pipe 
or chewing tobacco. I wonder what the people would think. It 
would be a natural curiosity. If you ask them any questions or 
converse with them its all ‘Right smart ways’ or ‘Right sharp 
weather’ or ‘Right smart lot of Yankees’ and ‘I reckon it is’... 
However, they seem to have a good opinion of the Yankees, also 
[they are] very fond of Greenbacks. . . . I think I shall try and 
capture a nigger and one of these damsels and bring them North 
with me, and exhibit them — money may be earned through such 
an undertaking. 


*® Peifer to his mother, brother and sisters, November 18, 1863. Decherd 
Station. 


® Peifer to sister Mary, December 3, 1863. Decherd Station. 
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These amusing people did not cause Peifer to lose sight of 
the progress of the War: 


We have good news from the front. Hooker has again defeated 
and drove them for miles, capturing 7000 men, and Longstreet 
attempted to cut Burnside off, when Sherman cut him [Long- 
street] off, and he is in a bad fix. I am convinced that this cam- 
paign will be a short one. The news from Gen. Meade are... 
very cheering. I hope he may succeed. Charleston, it is stated, 
has been demolished and therefore if some of the reports are 
but true, this war cannot last very long.®* 


He added: 


Considerable excitement prevails in our Camp, in regard to the 
re-enlistment Act. In the Veteran Corps orders are read almost 
daily to us, encouraging all men to enlist for 3 years or during 
the war. However, this order includes all soldiers who have served 
two years, etc. Gen. Knipe read the Act to us at dressparade and 
of course advised all to accept. The Government offers great 
inducements to all who will re-enlist, viz., $402 bounty, and 
promise to pay to everyone whose name has been handed in 
and sworn into service the $100 bounty due them, to be paid 
immediately, also $75 dollars and a furlough of at least 30 days. 
. . . Now, what do you think of me enlisting again? I’ll tell you 
...I1 shall not enlist again before my time is out (which is in 9 
months) for all the ‘Greenbacks’, furloughs, promotions, etc., 
Uncle Sam can raise. I want an honorable discharge, and when- 
ever I see that my services are again needed, then I have ample 
time to enlist again. I don’t want to be a veteran, don’t want 
their money, and again, they cannot buy me for 402 dollars. My 
freedom once more is worth more to me than all their money.” 


Fifteen days later Peifer wrote on the same subject: 


The re-enlisting still keeps up an excitement, and the officers 
are very anxious that the old men should re-enlist, and Col. 
Selfridge spoke to us on dressparade. Amongst the rest he said 
if two-thirds of the Reg’t would re-enlist we could all go home 
together for 30 days. ... Again [if we did not] when our time 
had expired, we would be liable to be drafted. Still the men seem 
to hold back and say ‘we can’t see the point!’ .. . They know 
they can’t compel the men... . and I don’t think the 46th will 


“ Peifer to sister Mary, December 3, 1863. Decherd Station. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, December 3, 1863. Decherd Station. 
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turn ‘Veterans’ or go home before their time is expired. Who 
cares? I don’t want to go until then. 


As Christmas was only seven days away, Peifer’s thoughts 
turned to home and food: 


Christmas is near at hand again and the war not ended. Next 
Christmas I expect to spend as a citizen. We have nothing for 
a [Christmas] dinner, unless we should be lucky to find some 
Secesh Turkey, Goose, or some such thing, but chances are very 
slim, and no doubt we will have to fall back on hard-tack, pork 
and bean-soup. Let her rip! Who wouldn’t be a soldier? (Our 
greasy cook just sung out, ‘Fall in for your soup! You must 
excuse me for a few minutes....!!!!) %7 


When he took up the pen a few minutes later, Peifer added: 


Am just through with my dinner. It consisted of beef (tough 
as sixty and bomb-proof), hard-tack and a soup made of 
(dessicated vegetables) but (oh! murder) I wonder what the 
ingredients. It tasted much as if (dirty socks, boots, dish-rags, 
straw, leaves and sticks) were boiled with it. Still I relished it, 
being hungry. I can’t see that our grub is an inducement for 
men to re-enlist. ... I have not succeeded yet in my trade for 
a wife. I think I will try another plan and advertize for one 
that will suit my taste, and that I can bring... North, an¢ make 
our grand debut at Fairmount, and walk in the breezes under the 
shade of the tree-ses. .. . News I have nor< to communicate, 
but that Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, 4 «f July, and the 
end of my term of service if not the war. ...I am Veteran 
enough, I reckon, and they must be right smart, if they get me 
[again].°° 


They must have been “right smart” because within less 
than four weeks “nearly the whole Reg’t” had re-enlisted, in- 
cluding Peifer and apparently every member of Company C, 
composed largely of Bethlehem boys. They were expecting 
to receive soon their promised thirty days furlough. “We are 
now called 46th Penna. [Veteran] Volunteer Regiment. Bully 
for us . . . Now, Mary, don’t get angry at your Hery-ge- 
bubbletes Bruederle, for I will bring you a few mint sticks 


* Peifer to sister Mary, December 18, 1863. Decherd Station. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, December 18, 1863. Decherd Station. 
* Peifer to sister Mary, December 18, 1863. Decherd Station. 
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when I come. We expect a gay time in old Beth. and will 
make the Copperheads sing Hail Columbia.” ” 

The drive toward Atlanta started in early May. Piefer and 
his Regiment were active in this campaign. On June 28, 1864, 
when about fifteen miles from that city, he recorded these 
observations: 


We are closing in on the enemy daily, and yesterday [27th] 
our batteries opened on them along the whole line. They have 
a battery in position in front of us, and threw a few shells in 
our breastworks, only one however taking effect, wounding 
two men of Comp. D. Our guns are battering away at them but 
with what effect is not known. Yesterday [27th at 8 A.M.] the 
left of our line advanced when severe fighting ensued. About 
noon all the woods around were on fire. Our men took their first 
line of works, capturing 1100 prisoners. Our loss is not very 
heavy. The enemy still holds 3 lines of works. As I understand 
it, the object is to drive them off two high mountains which 
command the railroad. They have large batteries planted, and 
can shell our troops very easily. .. . Our Division was not en- 
gaged, ... we being held as a reserve. In our immediate front 
nothing but skirmishing is kept up. We still hold our breast- 
work. However, we do not know when we will have to advance. 
The Jonny’s, it appear, do not feel disposed to make another 
charge on us. I think they got enough on the 22nd. We are 
ready for them any moment. However, we are not out of danger 
as [our] men are wounded daily by their sharpshooters, who keep 
pegging away continually. Our Compy has been very fortunate 
as we have not had a man wounded since we were here.’ 


Peifer continued: 


I think the enemy will have to skedaddle when we get posses- 
sion of the Mts., which will be in a few days perhaps. It is ex- 
tremely warm, too much so to fight. Still I think our General’s 
plans are to take Atlanta before the campaign will cease. We all 
wish we were through with this. As we all need a rest very much 
and an opportunity to change clothes and put on a new rig, we 
are all very dirty. . . . Writing letters is not a great pleasure 
here, much as I love it. . . . Imagine yourself in an open field, 
the sun burning with all its heat, the perspiration rolling down 
in big drops, no shelter ... and... the whizzing around your 


* Peifer to sister Mary, January 13, 1864, Decherd Station. 
™ Peifer to sister Mary, June 28, 1864. Written in a field near Kenesaw 
Mountains some fifteen miles from Atlanta. 
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head of the Minnie Balls, and perhaps a shell on solid shot will 
warn you of the position you are in. True, ‘old soldiers’ (as we 
are) are accustomed to all such missiles. When a shell. . . comes 
screeching through the air we generally ‘dodge’ . . . but some- 
times too late. .. . Since the 13th of May we have not seen the 
day that we did not hear the roar of artillery and musketry and 
[we] have been under fire almost daily.!™ 


To make the trying situation worse, Peifer received word 
of the death of both his mother and brother, William.’ In 
the meantime he had been promoted to the rank of Sergeant, 
and the fighting for Atlanta continued. 


Since [I wrote you on June 28] ... we have been following 
up the Johnny’s closely, and are now within 4 miles of Atlanta. 
Yesterday [July 20th] we fought another hard battle. We fought 
them about 3 hours, until our ammunition was exhausted when 
we were relieved by another Reg’t. We moved a few rods to the 
rear and replenished our cartridge boxes with 60 rounds. We 
laid under fire. The fight was kept up until nearly 9 at night 
when all was quiet. The Rebels had outflanked us right and 
left, but our Brigade stood firm and we held our ground. We 
fought desperately. Our Reg’t sustained a heavy loss. The casual- 
ties... [of our Regiment] are 140 killed, wounded, and missing. 
Our Comp[any] had five men wounded but none killed. I am 
sorry to say our good Capt. was wounded in right hand and [was] 
amputated. There are no Beth. boys among the number. I came 
out without a scratch. Jule Bealer and myself stood side by 
side, firing as fast as we could, but none faced us. A man named 
John Schulz was on my right. He was struck by a ball through 
the left arm; it passing through and struck the rammer of my 
gun and knocked off a piece 3 inches long while I was loading my 
gun. That was the closest shave I noticed. The balls whizzed all 
around us, but it appears none was doomed for us. Jule, .. . Sergt. 
Maj. McCarty, Col. Selfredge and the rest of the Beth. boys [are 
all right]. The Adjutant was wounded, two Lieutenants and one 
Captain killed of the Reg’t. We still hold our ground. Their loss 
must exceed ours as they charged the whole line of our corps but 
ours. ... This morning skirmishing [is] going on briskly on 
our right again, but it has not come to a general engagement 
as yet, but the worst can be expected before night. . . . Dear 
Sisters, you cannot imagine how a body feels in such an engage- 
ment, men dropping all around you, and not knowing when you 


1 Peifer to sister Mary, June 28, 1864, near Kenesaw Mountains. 
 Peifer to sister Mary, June 28, 1864, near Kenesaw Mountains. 
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are struck. I don’t know how I felt. I was really mad and wanted 
to [get] revenge, but it is just the same as a hanging man be- 
comes accustomed to it... . We will take Atlanta in a few 
days. . .1% 


After the battle of July 21, no severe engagement took place 
for several days, but Peifer and his regiment remained in 
their breastworks about one and a half miles from Atlanta. 
From here he wrote: 


The enemies’ works [are] in plain sight. Our guns [are] 
shelling them daily, and they at times replying vigorously. They 
have some very heavy guns, so have we, and in due time they 
will be driven out. We have had no engagement since the 20th — 
nothing but advancing the pickets, and capturing a lot of them. 
It thus shows that Atlanta is not yet taken by us. ... Our 
Division is the nearest one to the city, and we have not made a 
general attack on their works yet, and I don’t imagine we shall as 
the game is to flank or surround them if possible. Atlanta must 
fall ere long. It has been shelled and bombarded severely and 
our flanks are closing in on them. . . . They must either come 
out of their works and fight us, or retreat without a fight. I 
wish they would come out. We could .. . bring them to terms.’ 


Nineteen days later, August 21, Atlanta was still not in 
Union hands, but: 


We are gradually moving nigher to the city. On the right and 
left of our lines there is constantly fighting going on, while in 
our front, the centre, it is very quiet. The pickets meet each other 
and make trades and exchange papers—no firing occurring. 
... We have from six to seven very large guns throwing a shell 
every five minutes into the city. On a hill near and in rear of 
our Camp, a 32 pound Readman pays its respects to Atlanta for 
two successive days and nights. Every five minutes we can see 
the discharge of it [and hear] the shell screeching through the 
air and finally the explosion. It must bring terror to the citizens 
if any remain ... [it] must be a terrible fate for them, they 
having no rest day or night but the continued exploding of 
shells around them for one month exactly. . . . They had better 
surrender the city at once than share such a terrible fate... . 
We will burn away at it until [it is] destroyed or they capitulate. 


 Peifer to sister Mary, July 21, 1864. The line of battle four miles of 
Atlanta. The letters henceforth begin with the salutation of “Dear Sisters.” 
%* Peifer to his sisters, August 2, 1864, near Atlanta. 
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... Sherman... is not anxious for the city, but he wants to cap- 
ture it and the army... . He is trying to surround them and bag 
them all. .. . The capture of the city alone would be but of little 
avail as far as termination of the war is concerned, but the army 
is what he wants. If we succeed in that we may look to a speedy 
end of this cruel war. I hope they may think we cannot surround 
them until it is accomplished. They have lost a great many men 
in defence of this city, as they are almost daily making charges 
on some parts of the line, and are each time repulsed with heavy 
loss. Their Army must be nearly used up, and if not reinforced 
they cannot hold out much longer. . . . We have a battery in 
position in front of one of their works, which is commanded by 
a brave officer. He goes by the name of Leather-breeches. When- 
ever they throw a shell at his battery, he opens on them with 
six pieces at once, and as a Rebel deserter remarked (who 
came into our lines a few days ago), we can dodge one or two 


shells at once, but when ‘you’ns’ open with your revolving guns, 
we cannot stand such a fire! 1° 


Peifer and a portion of the 46th Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Veteran Volunteers moved from Atlanta during the night of 
August 21 to the Chattahoochee River. They were ordered to 
hold the railroad and bridges across this river."*’ Reconnoiter- 
ing parties, however, were sent out by them daily from their 
new Camp. At noon, September 2, Peifer’s Brigade received 
orders to move directly for Atlanta “and take nothing with us, 
but haversacks, arms and accoutrements, we having heard 
that part of the 3rd Division of our Corps [had] occupied 
it [Atlanta]. This seemed incredulous at first to us. . . . How- 
ever we moved on and on . . . [passing] through our works 
and those of the enemy, and finally reached the outskirts [of 
the city]. I. . . stared right and left at the houses literally 
riddled with shot and shell and the streets were lying full of 
fragments of Yankee shells. The city [had been taken] . . .” *” 


Peifer wrote his sister: 


With great rejoicing I inform you that Atlanta is ours, and 
our Corps, the 20th, took possession of it on Friday afternoon, 
2nd inst. Our Brigade entered at that time and the remainder 


% Peifer to his sisters, August 21, 1864, near Atlanta. 
 Peifer to his sisters, August 29, 1864, Chattahoochee River, Georgia. 
” Peifer to his sisters, Sunday, September 4, 1864, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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of the Corps. During the night, we occupied the Rebel works 
outside and rear of the city, and are calculated to hold it which 
we will most assuredly do.?° 


The enormous destruction wrought by the bombardment 
of Atlanta is thus described: 


The city is at least 4 miles long, and may at one time have 
been called quite a fine city, but the appearance of it now gives 
one a poor opinion of what it is. To describe everything minutely 
is impossible, but as far as our line of march through it brought 
us, I can say I seen [sic] a very few houses that escaped our 
shells. Some chimnies [sic] were knocked off, and 3 and 4 holes 
through the roofs, others [had] the gable ends mashed in, 
porticos torn away, and in fact it is an awful sight to see that... 
some of those houses are still and have been inhabited during the 
whole bombardment; stores and large business are all vacant, and 
everything pretty much carried away by them, but Tobacco and 
‘Segars.’ Some of us succeeded in confiscating plenty of it [but] 
the enemy destroyed all they could not carry with [them]. Their 
machine shops, foundries, and rolling mills are all in ruins. They 
moved all their machinery and shipped it still further South, 
but were not fortunate enough to get it all away, and therefore 
destroyed it.1° 


Peifer continued: 


Near our present Camp on the Augusta R.R. are ruins of three 
immense trains: 80 cars... loaded with ammunition of all kinds, 
about 15,000 stands of small arms, and 8 or 10 pieces of artillery. 
They [the Southerners] exploded everything in the vicinity of 
the railroad. The ground is covered with shells, solid shot, grape 
and cannister; in fact, everything appertaining to it. It is said 
4 miles below us, the destruction of trains and stores is worse 
yet, and all done by themselves. .. . Yesterday 1500 Rebel prison- 
ers were brought in. They all seem very glad to get out of the 
business, being tired of it... . It is reported .. . Sherman with 
his army will occupy Atlanta.1!° 


The Union Army relaxed for several weeks in Atlanta. The 
second letter by Peifer after the capture of Atlanta was in- 
scribed on a Confederate “way bill” picked up in the city 
and used because of the lack of stationery. He said: 


* Peifer to his sisters, September 4, 1864, Atlanta, Georgia. 
*” Peifer to his sisters, September 4, 1864, Atlanta, Georgia. 
“° Peifer to his sisters, September 4, 1864, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Sherman’s whole Army is lying in and around this city and 
day before yesterday, 10th inst., our Brig. moved one mile farther 
to the left and are now beautifully encamped again in rear of city. 
We are garrisoning the place. We expect to have a good time 
for at least one month, when we expect to move forward again. 
. .. Sherman’s Head Quarters are in the city and he has issued 
very stringent orders to the few citizens that yet remain. ... It 
crders that they must all leave the city, go North or South—he 
furnishing them transportation beyond our lines. It is a sorry 
thing for them to leave their property and all behind them, and 
join their Southern brethern in arms against us. It is hard in- 
deed for the poor and innocent women and children but their 
leaders wanted it so and I say let them have it. We can give them 
satisfaction enough and more than they bargained for. On Sun- 
day I took a stroll into the city and looked around, and saw 
that our shells [had] done great execution. The citizens had 
plenty of places for protection, consisting in holes dug in the 
ground which they call by the peculiar name of Gopher-hole. 
... An order was issued granting furloughs again for 30 days 
from Nashville. I don’t feel at present like taking one unless... 
they would pay all they owe [me].?"! 


Peifer demonstrated his early interest in the presidential 
election when on August 29, 1864, he wrote: 


I hope the election may turn out favorable and Honest Old 
Abe be chosen president again. I shall support him with heart and 
soul. He is my man, and down with traitors and Copperheads, it 
is played out. McClellan is a good military man, and also a sound 
Copperhead, and of course, I cannot support him. Nine cheers 
for Father Abraham and the soldiers vote.!!” 


On the day before the national election, Peifer again wrote: 


[I am] very ... busy ... making preparations for the elec- 
tion tomorrow. The Commissioners are here, and we are going 
to hold an election and see if we can’t assist a little in helping 
‘Old Abe’ to his well deserved position. . . . Hoping the election 
may prove satisfactory to us [for] we are doing all in our power 


4 Peifer to his sisters, September 12, 1864, Atlanta, Georgia. This letter 
was written on a “Freight List” of the Atlanta and La Grange, Macon, and 
Western and Central Railroads. Peifer filled out the following as a joke: 
No. of Cars Kegs . 4 Beer In Bad Order Sundry Articles Marks 


61,792 musty Tobacco, Whiskey Pock. 


: Lager Beer 
2 Peifer to his sisters, August 29, 1864, Chattahoochee River, Georgia. 
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to make it so. We are bound to beat the Copperheads by ballot, 
and whip the Rebels by bullet. We have our hands full, but I think 
we can succeed. We have the will and the spirit. .. . I have the 


honor... of being one of the Judges of our Election. Hurrah for 
Uncle Abe and Andy Johnson.!"* 


To Peifer the War news was good: 


We are under marching orders and expect to leave in a few 
days, perhaps tomorrow. ... It is said we will have a sixty days 
campaign, and therefore expect rather rough times. Our desti- 
nation is Mobile or Savannah. We will have plenty of marching to 
do. .. . Well let it come, I am in for it, let be weal or woe... . I 
think our campaign and the election will very near ‘play out’ the 
Johnny Rebs this fall; at least in this part of the Country.' 


Peifer was a faithful letter writer, but if he found time to 
write during Sherman’s march to the sea the letters have 
either been lost or their location is unknown. His communi- 
cation of November 7 indicated that he believed that Sher- 
man would next attack either Pensacola or Mobile. Sherman, 
in fact, contemplated making such a campaign but decided 


to march from Atlanta to Savannah instead, a distance of 300 
miles. The army began the journey in perfect autumn weather. 
The country teemed with an abundant harvest upon which 
the invaders foraged. Sherman met practically no opposition 
on his destructive march to the sea. On Christmas eve Lin- 
coln received the following telegram: 


I beg to present you as a Christmas-gift the city of Savannah, 
with one hundred and fifty heavy guns, plenty of ammunition. 
also about twenty-five thousand bales of cotton.—W. T. Sherman, 
major-general.'!® 


The march to the sea from Sherman’s position had been 
more than successful. Savannah had been eliminated as a 
Confederate seaport, and the defenses of the city had been de- 
stroyed. The South could only rejoice over the fact that Gen- 


43 Peifer to his sisters, November 7, 1864, Atlanta, Georgia. 

™ Peifer to his sisters, November 7, 1864, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“5 Peifer to his sisters, November 7, 1864, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, II, 231. Hereafter cited as Sher- 
man’s Memoirs. 
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eral Hardee had escaped capture, and that he had made ready 
for another battle. 

From Savannah, Sherman was instructed to unite his army 
with Grant’s at Richmond by marching overland through the 
Carolinas. The Federal troops were in excellent condition. 
Whatever they lacked in supplies were now delivered to 
them from ships at Savannah. It is needless to say their spirits 
were obviously high. This was indeed fortunate for them 
because the task ahead was still difficult. It was now in the 
dead of winter; the streams were flooded; the roads were 
exceptionally muddy; the Confederate forces were reorgan- 
izing; and Hardee, at Charleston, was still dangerous. 

General Sherman started his march northward in January, 
1865. Through South Carolina the rains were incessant and 
the roads and streams were almost impassable. For several 
days there was almost no fighting, just marching against 
obstacles which were decreed by nature. The Union soldiers, 
however, did not want for food: the foraging became more 


revengeful in South Carolina than in Georgia. On February 


17, Columbia, the state capital, was captured, and almost im- 
mediately burned.’ The next day Hardee evacuated Char- 
leston, eliminating another Confederate seaport. 

Meanwhile, Stoneman, with the Fourth Corps and cavalry, 
penetrated the mountains from eastern Tennessee, and cap- 
tured the much needed Confederate supply depot at Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. Schofield, with the Twenty-third Corps, 
passed rapidly from eastern Tennessee to the Chesapeake, 
where he sailed southward and joined Terry on Cape Fear 
River, a few days after the fall of Fort Fisher."’* Taking 
command, Schofield now captured Wilmington, which 
brought an end to all blockade running. Moving westward 
from Wilmington, Schofield, after some fighting at Kinston, 
entered Goldsboro. 

On February 23, 1865, at Lincolnton, North Carolina, Gen- 

™" Who burned Columbia? This question is one which is still disputed. The 
Confederates believed that Sherman ordered it burned, but Sherman denied 
this. He claimed that the burning of the city resulted from setting fire to 
cotton in the streets by the southern troops to prevent it from falling into 


the hands of the Union. Others believed that the fire was started by drunken 
soldiers without orders. 


48 John M. Schofield, Forty-six Years in the Army, 345. 
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eral Joseph E. Johnston received a telegram from General 
Lee, now Commander-in-chief of all the Confederate armies, 
restoring him to the command of the forces being collected 
and organized for the defense of North Carolina. Lee also 
ordered Johnston to “concentrate all available forces and drive 
back Sherman.” *” 

Before assuming the command thus assigned to him, John- 
ston visited General Beauregard at his headquarters at Char- 
lotte to ascertain if he had been consulted on the subject, and 
if his assignment was agreeable to him. Upon being assured 
that the appointment was quite gratifying to him personally, 
he accepted the proffered command. 

Upon assuming command of the forces to defend North 
Carolina, General Johnston gave the numerical strength of 


the available forces, their location and the more responsible 
officers as follows: 


The ‘available forces’ were about five thousand men of the 
Army of Tennessee, and the troops of the department, amount- 
ing to about eleven thousand. Two thousand of the former, con- 
manded by Major-General Stevenson, were near Charlotte. A 
thousand, under Lieutenant-General Stewart, were near New- 
berry, approaching Charlotte; and two thousand, under command 
of Major-General Cheatham, were between Newberry and Au- 
gusta, also marching toward Charlotte. The troops of the depart- 
ment under General Hardee’s command were moving from 
Charleston to Cheraw; eleven hundred of them were South 
Carolina militia and reserves, not expected to leave the State. 
Major-General Sherman had seventy thousand in his four corps, 
and about five thousand cavalry in Kilpatrick’s division.!*° 


The course of the march of the Federal army from Winns- 
boro indicated that it would cross the Cape Fear River at 
Fayetteville, and be joined there by General Schofield, who 
had departed with his forces from Wilmington; therefore, 
General Johnston transferred on March 4 his headquarters 
from Charlotte to Fayetteville to impede Sherman’s crossing 


of the river.’ 


cited as Johnston’s Narrative. 
#” Johnston’s Narrative, 372. 
™ Johnston’s Narrative, 378. 


™ Joseph E. Johnston, Narrative of Military Operations, 371. Hereafter 
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Johnston left General Beauregard to protect the line of 
railroad from Charlotte to Danville and instructed him to 
send the troops of the Army of Tennessee, as they arrived, 
to Smithfield by railroad. They were subsequently sent to 
General Bragg at Goldsboro to take part in an expected battle 
in that vicinity. The opposing armies met at Kinston, where 
the Federals suffered eke cay 

On March 11 General Sherman reached Fayetteville with 
a large Federal squadron that dashed into the town, but 
Lieutenant-General Hampton routed them with an inferior 
force.” The numerically inferior forces of the Confederates, 
however, could not possibly hold the town, so the important 
arsenal there was soon destroyed by the Federal army. 

As it was unknown whether General Sherman would take 
the route through Goldsboro or the one through Raleigh, 
General Bragg’s troops and those of the Army of Tennessee 
were ordered to Smithfield, about midway between the two 
places; and Lieutenant-General Hardee was instructed to 
follow the road from Fayetteville to Raleigh. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Hamilton placed Wheeler’s division on the Raleigh road, 
and Butler’s on that to Goldsboro.'** 

On March 13, Wheeler's division was hard pressed some 
ten miles from Fayetteville. The next day at Silver Creek, 
however, it was able to drive off the Federal cavalry. Lieu- 
tenant-General Hardee was attacked on March 16 four miles 
south of Averasboro.* He repelled repeated attacks, but he 
decided to withdraw during the night to Elevation, where 
the troops were given a few hours of needed rest. 

The next scene of military activity was at Bentonville, a 
small village in Johnston County, near Smithfield. Here 
General Johnston had collected fifteen thousand men. On 
March 19, Sherman made the expected attack. Johnston re- 
pelled six successive attacks when he ordered his troops to 
advance. Three successive lines of the Federal defenses were 
carried in a resolute and brilliant attack.” This temporary 
success had been made possible by much bloodshed and 

™ Johnston’s Narrative, 382. 

13 Johnston’s Narrative, 382. 


1% Johnston’s Narrative, 382. 
#® Johnston’s Narrative, 387. 
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clever generalship. The nature of the fighting can be illustrat- 
ed in the case of the First North Carolina Battalion. This 
brave fighting unit carried two hundred and sixty-seven 
men into the battle and it came out of the struggle with one 
hundred and fifteen. 

After the fighting had subsided, General Sherman decided 
forthwith to march his army to Goldsboro “to rest, reclothe, 
and get some rations.” Here Sherman planned “to collect his 
army and to post General Terry about Faison’s Depot and 
General Schofield about Kinston, partly to protect the road, 
but more to collect such food and forage as the couniry 
affords, until the railroads are repaired leading into Golds- 
boro.” '*° 

The activities of James A. Peifer, the subject of this article, 
are unknown since November 7, 1864, shortly before Sher- 
man departed from Atlanta. It is unbelievable that such an 
indefatigable letter writer failed to communicate with his 
sister for almost five months. The whereabouts of these letters, 
if written, are unknown. The next observation of Peifer came 
from Sherman’s army near Goldsboro March 26 when he in- 
formed his sister that he and his company had marched 
“over 500 miles . . . [in] 65 days... .” The army he said “will 
rest here for at least one month to be clothed, equipped, and 
fed. A great many men are barefooted and tattered. We 
also want something to eat very badly, as we have been very 
short all along, having to forage our grub. We drew but 
4 days rations from the government.” *" 

On April 9, Peifer informed his sister that the army was 
about to resume its march to strike “another blow to this 
wicked Rebellion, which is now being rapidly crushed.” 


The news are very good from all quarters, and Grant having, 
after 5 days [of] hard fighting . . . nearly destroyed Lee’s great 
army, and we as an army having done so much to bring about 
this end, and being now fully prepared and ready for another 
campaign. We have another task to perform, another campaign 
of 30 days is before us . . . I hope it may be the last. . . . Believing 


%* Sherman’s Memoirs, II, 314-15. 


™ Peifer to his sister Mary, March 26, 1865, near Goldsboro, North Caro- 
lina. 
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as I do that the Rebellion is on its last legs and that we may 
be on our way home.!28 


Sherman and Schofield soon united, and Raleigh was occu- 
pied, April 13, 1865. 

On April 11, before Raleigh was evacuated, Johnston, re- 
ceived a telegram from Jefferson Davis, sent from Greensboro, 
directing him to leave the troops under Hardee’s command, 
and report to him there. Johnston reached Greensboro early 
the next morning, and was the guest of General Beauregard. 
Davis now invited them to his office where they found with 
him Messrs. Benjamin, Malloy, and Reagan. Instead of asking 
for information, according to General Johnston, Davis wished 
to give it. It seems that he still had hopes of reorganizing a 
strong army to continue the war.’” The first conference was 
terminated with no constructive results. However, before de- 
parting, they learned that Major-General Breckenridge was 
expected to arrive sometime during the afternoon, and that 
he would be able to inform them of the state of affairs in 
Virginia. 

General Breckenridge came as expected, and confirmed 
the report that General Lee and his entire army had sur- 
rendered to Grant on April 9. Generals Johnston and Beaure- 
gard, after surveying the military situation, came to the con- 
clusion that since the Confederate soldiers were out-number- 
ed approximately eighteen to one and without ammunition 
that it “would be the greatest of human crimes for us to at- 
tempt to continue the war; for, having neither money nor 
credit, nor arms but those in the hands of our soldiesr, nor 
ammunition but that in their cartridge-boxes, nor shops for 
repairing arms or fixing ammunition, the effect of our keep- 
ing the field would be, not to harm the enemy, but to complete 
the devastation of our country and ruin of its people. I there- 
fore urged that the President should exercise at once the only 
function of government still in his possession, and open 
negotiations for peace.” **° 


%* Peifer to his sister Mary, April 9, 1865, near Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
1 Johnston’s Narrative, 396-397. 
™ Johnston’s Narrative, 398-399. 
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After a second meeting with Davis and some of his cabinet 
members to convince them that the Southern Confederacy 
was overthrown, President Davis with great reluctance yield- 
ed to the position that fighting must cease. He, therefore, 
dictated a letter on April 13 to Mallory to be signed and 
delivered by Johnston to General Sherman, calling for an 
armistice “to permit the civil authorities to enter into the 
needful arrangements to terminate the existing war.” “*’ The 
letter was delivered to the northern commander the next day, 
April 14. 

Meanwhile, Hardee directed the march of the Confederate 
army from Raleigh on the 12th, in two columns—Stewart’s 
and Lee’s corps and Butler's division by the Hillsboro road 
and the other which was Hardee's plus Wheeler’s division by 
that through Chapel Hill. Hampton kept an eye on the Pitts- 
boro road to detect any possible turn of the Union forces 
toward Charlotte or Salisbury. 

On the morning of April 16 Johnston received a reply from 
General Sherman, dated the 14th, signifying his willingness 
to meet with him to arrange an armistice. Johnston attempted 
to reach Davis at Greensboro, but discovered that he was on 
his way to Charlotte. As he had already by telegram informed 
Hampton to arrange the time and place of meeting, Johnston 
went to his headquarters, about three miles southeast of Hills- 
boro. There he was informed that they would meet at the 
house of Lee Larenzo Bennett on “the Raleigh road midway 
between the pickets of the two armies.” *” 

As scheduled, General Sherman met General Johnston at 
the Bennett House at noon, April 17. While the two were 
alone Sherman showed him a telegram from Stanton announc- 
ing the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. Johnston told 
Sherman that in his opinion “the event was the greatest pos- 
sible calamity to the South.” ** 

On April 18, near Durham’s Station, Sherman and John- 
ston agreed to terms of surrender. The next day General Sher- 
man published the following orders to his troops: 

*™ Johnston’s Narrative, 400. 


* Johnston’s Narrative, 402. 
#8 Johnston’s Narrative, 402. 
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“The general commanding announces to the army a sus- 
pension of hostilities, and an agreement with General John- 
ston and high officials which, when formally ratified, will 
make peace from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. Until the 
absolute peace is arranged, a line passing through Tyrrell’s 
Mount, Chapel University [U. of N. C.], Durham’s Station, 
and West Point, on the Neuse River, will separate the two 
armies. Each army commander will group his camps entirely 
with a view to comfort, health, and good police. All the details 
of military discipline must be maintained, and the General 
hopes and believes that in a very few days it will be his good 
fortune to conduct you all to your homes. The fame of this 
army for courage, industry, and discipline, is admitted all 
over the world. Then let each officer and man see that it is 
not stained by any act of vulgarity, rowdyism, and petty 
crime. The cavalry will patrol the front of the line, General 
Howard will take charge of the district from Raleigh up to 
the cavalry, General Slocum to the left of Raleigh, General 
Schofield in Raleigh, right and rear. Quartermasters and com- 
missaries will keep their supplies up to a light load for the 
wagons, and the railroad superintendent will arrange a 
depot for the convenience of each separate army.” *™* 

In the afternoon of April 24, Johnston received two dis- 
patches from General Sherman. In one he was informed that 
the Government of the United States had rejected the terms 
of peace agreed upon by them; and in the other he gave 
notice of the termination of the armistice in forty-eight hours 
from noon that day.*” 

Still believing that it would be a great crime to prolong the 
war, Johnston proposed to Sherman another armistice and 
conference to bring about a termination of hostilities. The 
latter agreed; so the two great generals met at the Bennett 
House again at noon, April 26. On that day Johnston finally 
accepted the terms offered Lee by Grant. aad 

The pacification was announced by General Johnston to 


™ Johnston’s Narrative, 407-408. 
% Sherman had exceeded his authority in the first agreement because the 


terms of surrender dealt with civil affairs. See Sherman’s Memoirs, II, 360- 
362. 


#%” Johnston’s Narrative, 412-414. Sherman’s Memoirs, II, 370. 
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the states immediately concerned, by the following telegram, 
addressed to their governors: 


The disaster in Virginia, the capture by the enemy of all our 
workshops for the preparation of ammunition and repairing of 
arms, the impossibility of recruiting our little army opposed to 
more than ten times its number, or of supplying it except by rob- 
bing our own citizens, destroying all hope of successful war. I 
have made, therefore, a military convention with Major-General 
Sherman, to terminate hostilities in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. I made this convention to spare the blood 
of the gallant little army, to prevent further sufferings of our 
people by the devastation and ruin inevitable from the marches 


of invading armies, and to avoid the crime of waging a hopeless 
war.}57 ¢ 


It was published to the Confederate army, in general orders 
No. 18 in a slightly different form on April 27. The following 
is an excerpt therefrom: 


By the terms of a military convention made on the 26th instant 
... the officers and men of this army are to bind themselves not 
to take up arms against the United States until properly re- 
lieved from that obligation ; and shall receive guarantees from the 
United States Officers against molestation by the United States 
authorities, so long as they observe that obligation and the laws 
in force where they reside... 

Events in Virginia, which broke every hope of success by 
war, imposed on its General the duty of sparing the blood of the 
gallant army, and of saving our country from further devasta- 
tion, and our people from ruin.'** 


General Sherman in his field-order No. 66 on the same day 
notified his armies of the cessation of hostilities, and he made 
many changes in the disposition of the troops in the field. 
They were dispersed to various parts of the South. The 
Tenth and Twenty-third Corps and the cavalry corps of the 
Third Division were to remain in North Carolina.” General 
Sherman’s army was sent to Washington.**° 

General Johnston soon discovered that the provisions in 

47 Johnston’s Narrative, 415. 

8 Johnston’s Narrative, 415-416. 


“ Johnston’s Narrative, 416. 
 Johnston’s Narrative, 414. 
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the depots at Greensboro, Charlotte, and elsewhere in North 
Carolina, which he had expected to use for the subsistence of 
the troops on their way home, “had all been plundered by the 
crowd of fugitives and country-people, who thought, ap- 
parently, that, as there was no longer a government, they 
might assume the division of this property. . . . So we had no 
other means of supplying the troops on their homeward 
march, than a stock of cotton yarn, and a little cloth, to be 
used as money by the quartermasters and commissaries. But 
this was entirely inadequate; and great suffering would have 
ensued, both of the troops and the people on their routes, if 
General Sherman, when informed of our condition, had 
given us two hundred and fifty thousand rations, on no other 
condition than my furnishing the means of transporting 
them by railroad from eodliend City. This averted any 
danger of suffering or even inconvenience.” 

On a letter written on April 21 from Raleigh, Peifer said: 


Well sisters the War is over, and we will be on our way home 
in a short time. . . . Thank God that we have overcome the 
cbstacles and are still in the land of the living and may .. . Peace 
again smile on us. The Army mourns the death of Father Abra- 
ham, very much, hoping that the murderers when caught meet 
their just punishment.'*2 


On May 20 Peifer was in Arlington Heights, near Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, and without money due to the fact that he had 
not been paid in “nearly ten months.” He therefore asked his 
sister to send him “from ten to twenty dollars immediately 
[in] . . . Greenbacks and small bills if possible.” ** 

On May 24 and 25 a grand military victory parade ‘* was 
held in Washington, D. C. On May 26 Peifer wrote: 


This review is over, and it was a grand affair. It is admitted 
by all that Sherman’s ‘Thieves’ marched better than the Army 
of the Potomac. However, I will not judge it, but leave it to the 


1 Johnston’s Narrative, 417-418. 
. “ Peifer to his sisters, April 21, 1865, written from Raleigh, North Caro- 
ina. 
 Peifer to his sisters, May 20, 1865, written from Arlington Heights, near 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

 Peifer to his sisters, May 20, 1865, Arlington Heights. 
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judgment of the people, and you can by referring to the papers.'*5 


Peifer’s last military letter was written on July 13, 1865, in 
which he said that the “Muster Out Rolls” had been made and 
that he expected to be out of the army on Monday, July 16.**° 
He and the other hometown boys with him arrived in Bethle- 
hem a few days later and were greeted by the admiring throng 
as conquering heroes. So end James A. Peifer’s four years of 
military experience in the War between the States. He natur- 
ally had prejudices which sometimes dwarfed his analytical 
powers. Yet we are deeply indebted to him for recording his 
observations so vividly, colorfully, and forcefully. 


“ Peifer to his sisters, May 26, 1865, Washington, D. C. 
™ Peifer to his sisters, July 13, 1865, Washington, D. C. 
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The North Carolina Guide. Edited by Blackwell P. Robinson. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1955. 
Pp. xxi, 649. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


One of the better numbers of the American Guide Series, 
published during the 1930's, was North Carolina: A Guide 
to the Old North State. That publication has now been re- 
vised and brought up to date and, as in the case of the first 
guide, the new one is a co-operative undertaking. The edi- 
tor is Blackwell P. Robinson; the advisory editors are Donald 
B. Anderson, Christopher Crittenden, John Harden, Hugh 
T. Lefler, Hugh Morton, and George M. Stephens. Other 
consultants, so-called “County Representatives,’ come from 
every part of North Carolina. Part I of the book consists 
of five chapters written by the following authors: Bai y-ag 
and Folklore,” by William T. Polk; “Natural Setting,” by B 
W. Wells; “History,” by Hugh T. Lefler; “Architecture,” by 
Louise Hall: and “The Big Change,” by Roy E. Larsen. Part 
II is significant for its descriptions of the larger cities in the 
state; Part III describes tours that may be followed to various 
points of interest; and Part IV discusses the state’s national 
parks and forests. Illustrations were collected from many 
sources, particularly the North Carolina News Bureau of the 
Department of Conservation and Development. The North 
Carolina Guide was indeed a co-operative undertaking. 

The Guide, as can be seen from its contents listed above, 
contains a mass of information. Part I will be of special in- 
terest to historians and other scholars, as well as to those 
persons who are interested in something other than a quick 
trip to some place of interest. William T. Polk and his asso- 
ciates have, in a limited number of pages, presented their 
materials, in most instances, in an admirable and interest- 
ing manner. The write-ups about the ane cities, Charlotte, 
Durham, Greensboro, Raleigh, Winston-Salem, and so forth, 
are packed with information that should satisfy Chambers 
of Commerce and those thousands of people who pour into 
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the state as tourists. The “Tours,” as projected, are well 
planned and should be interesting. 

—— for Part I, The Guide is not to be considered 
as a scholarly publication. However, an enormous amount 
of detailed work, correspondence, and editorial activities 
have gone into the making of the book. The finished product 
is worthy of the efforts made to bring it together. It is pre- 
dicted that The Guide will serve as a beh of similar pub- 
lications for other states. Indeed, as stated on the dust cover 
of The Guide, it should “prove an indispensable companion 
to those who travel and a source of pleasure to the armchair 
traveller who simply wants to know North Carolina better.” 
Moreover, a close reading of the book leaves a Tar Heel 
with a deep feeling of pride in the accomplishments of his 
state, particularly during the last one hundred years. 

Weymouth T. Jordan. 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 





Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Vol. VIII, 1823- 
1837. Edited by Adelaide L. Fries and Douglas LeTell Rights. 
(Raleigh: State Department of Archives and History. 1954. 
Pp. xi, 756 [8613-4369]. $1.00.) 


This volume is the eighth and last in a series of volumes 
published by the North Carolina State Department of Ar- 
chives and History. The first seven volumes were completed 
under the direction of the late Adelaide L. Fries, who was 
working on the material for this volume at the time of her 
death on November 29, 1949. Miss Fries was succeeded in 
this work by Dr. Douglas L. Rights, a Moravian minister, of 
Winston-Salem, 

The records of the Moravians in North Carolina began 
with their first settlement in 1753; volume eight covers the 
years from 1823 to 1837. This volume relates _ encom s in 
the congregations at Salem, Bethania, Bethabara, Friedland, 
Friedberg, and Hope which are taken from translations of 
diaries, minute books, memoirs and other sources. Dr. Rights 
has completed a fascinating account of an interesting group 
of people. The one thing which stands out most noticeably 
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in the lives of the Moravians was their devotion to their 
religion. Their diaries were filled with expressions of hope 
and faith in their Supreme Being. 

The Moravians were vitally interested in spreading the 
gospel to the Indians, and especially to the Cherokees in 
Georgia. They were sympathetic with the Cherokees in their 
contest with the State of Georgia over their removal, and 
disapproved of Georgia's attitude towards the red man. They 
were also interested in other social problems such as the 
evils of slave holding and the lease system. 

Other religious groups were slow in coming into the 
Moravian section of North Carolina. The Methodists and 
Lutherans were mentioned as having small congregations 
there by 1830. As a whole, the Methodists and Moravians 
got along well together though the Moravians disapproved 
of Methodist proselytism (p. 4305) and the practice of Meth- 
odist-shouting as seen from the entry on June 15, 1824, which 
reads (p. 3682), “In our Negro church a Negress made a 
great disturbance by all sorts of shouts and motions. This 
gave Br. Steiner opportunity to express his disapproval of 
such performances, which are customary in some Methodist 
meetings.” 

Dr. Rights has done an exceptionally fine job in the trans- 
lation and editing of this last volume in the series and he and 
the State Department of Archives and History are to be 
congratulated. The book adds much to the field of North 
Carolina history and to the social history of the United 
States in general. 


S. Walter Martin. 
University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 





The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. Volume IV, 1844-1846. 
Edited by Henry Thomas Shanks. (Raleigh: State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. 1955. Pp. xviii, 579. Illustra- 
tions. $1.00 mailing fee.) 


The fourth volume of the Mangum Papers affords a rich 
body of material illustrating Whig views and strategy dur- 
ing the last year of the Tyler administration, the election of 
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1844, and the first half of the Polk administration. President 
pro tempore of the Senate and one of the principal national 
leaders of his party, Mangum received reports and advice 
from Whigs in all parts of the country. 

Only rarely did Mangum retain copies of his own letters, 
and the editor's careful combing of other collections has re- 
vealed few significant originals. This, coupled with the fact 
that oe at Washington were carried on largely by 
word of mouth, means that the Mangum Papers, like simi- 
lar collections, yields little information on political and par- 
liamentary maneuvers at the capital. The principal value of 
the papers arises from their revelation of developments in 
the many states where Mangum had correspondents. 

A large number of letters relate to patronage and sena- 
torial confirmation of presidential nominations, a thorny prob- 
lem for the Whigs in these years because of the confused sit- 
uation created by President Tyler's excommunication from 
the party. The reader is particularly struck by the unity of 
northern and southern Whigs behind the policies of Henry 
Clay, though the abolitionists were causing them more and 
more trouble in northern elections. The opposition of most 
Whigs in all sections to the bellicose expansionism of the 
Polk administration is also unmistakably demonstrated. 

Mangum’s papers tell less than might be expected about 
North Carolina politics. Mangum apparently had little de- 
sire to furnish aggressive leadership to the Whigs in his 
own state, and there were frequent complaints of his back- 
wardness in this respect. The North Carolina Whigs seem, 
in fact, to have had no guiding spirit and little central direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the story of North Carolina politics 
between the election of 1824 and secession comes to be ade- 
quately told, it will almost inevitably show a Whig bias. 
The William A. Graham Papers, soon to be published under 
the editorship of Professor J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, the 
already published papers of Thomas Ruffin and Jonathan 
Worth, the Mangum Papers, and several significant unpub- 
lished collections will furnish abundant documentation on 
the Whig side; but little of the correspondence of Democratic 
leaders has survived. 
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Professor Shanks has maintained here the high editorial 
standards of his earlier volumes and of the other series in 
North Carolina’s notable program of documentary publi- 
cation. The manuscripts have been reproduced meticulously. 
The editor has shown great ingenuity in tracking down 
Mangum’s more obscure correspondents, and the identifi- 
cation and explanatory notes are adequate and authoritative. 
The index, a particularly vital feature in this kind of publica- 
tion, is comprehensive. The promptness with which these 
volumes have issued from the press—at the rate of almost 
one a year—indicates that we shall not have long to wait 
for the Mangum biography that Professor Shanks promises 
as soon as the series is completed. 


Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 





The Home Place. By Nettie McCormick Henley. (New York: 
Vantage Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. 182. $3.00.) 


In this rather slender volume the author attempts, 
without documentation, to portray “life and labor” in a rural 
community, predominantly Scotch, in Scotland County, 
North Carolina. While the period covered is not exactly pin- 
pointed, it is easy to deduce from internal evidence that Mrs. 
Henley is writing about the ‘eighties and ‘nineties when the 
transition was being made from the McGuffey to the Holmes’s 
Readers. 

The Home Place does not convey a well-rounded picture 
of the rural scene in Scotland County, in that the author fails 
to analyze the subjective side of rural life adequately. There 
is little attempt to point up and to interpret the prejudices, 
beliefs and, in general, the social attitudes of the people 
among whom she lived. She doubtless approved the prevail- 
ing standards of conduct and was, therefore, not sufficiently 
detached to view these matters objectively. 

What the author does, and does well, is to bring into sharp 
focus the customs, amusements, ailments, the state of agri- 
culture, and the daily grind in a simple, forthright manner. 
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When recounting specific events of which the writer had 
no first-hand knowledge, her memory is none too reliable. 
For example, (p. 7), Portland, Virginia, was doubtless meant 
for Portsmouth. If the tracks of the “Carolina Central” Rail- 
road were laid from Wilmington to Laurinburg (p. 6) by 
1860 or 1861, then the railroad maps of North Carolina for 
that period need to be revised. One does not, however, read 
this book for statistical data. It is to be read rather for the 
excellent picture (within limits) of the social structure of 
a rural community at the “grass roots.” 

Throughout the book, Mrs. Henley stresses the self-suffi- 
ciency and practicality of the rural people. She points out 
that both starch and soap were made at home. Likewise, 
dyes, stockings, blankets, and a great many remedies for 
common ailments were homemade. Of the numerous home 
remedies noted, perhaps “sheep-shot tea . . . for the measles” 
was the most startling. 

The writer demonstrates an encyclopedic knowledge of 
home furnishings, recipes, old songs and rhymes, designs in 
quilts, and various other rural customs and appointments. 
Of special interest to the social historian is the description 
of what constituted man’s work and what constituted wo- 
man’s work. No man, for example, would wash dishes or 
clothing or scour the floor; but he would supply the water 
and firewood for these domestic chores. This division of labor, 
except in an emergency, was never breached. 

The author's style is commonplace. She employs the idiom 
of her milieu, using such localisms as “somerset” for somer- 
sault, “receipt” for recipe, and “lightern” for lightwood with- 
out quotation marks. 

This volume is presented to the reading public with an 
appreciative foreword by Christopher Crittenden. It is, how- 
ever, devoid of illustrations or an index. 

After making due allowance for lapses of memory and a 
tendency to clothe the past with an aura of sentimentality and 
respectability, Mrs. Henley has preserved for posterity a 
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rich and rare collection of authentic folkways of a rural 
Southern community. 
Rosser H. Taylor. 


Western Carolina College, 
Cullowhee. 





Dead and Gone. Classic Crimes of North Carolina. By Manly 
Wade Wellman. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1954. Pp. xi, 190. $3.00.) 


North Carolina’s statistics for homicide have never been 
a credit to the Old North State. In his introduction to Dead 
and Gone, Manly Wade Wellman points out that in a four- 
year period, from 1811-1815, the North Carolina courts tried 
eighty-nine persons charged with murder, when the state 
had a population of only 600,000. He has accordingly found 
no lack of material for his collection of murder cases and 
states that his basis of selection was contemporary interest. 
Aside from published accounts of some of the trials, Wellman 
has drawn his material from newspapers, court records, let- 
ters, family recollections, and local histories. 

Eleven cases are recalled, beginning as early as 1808 and 
continuing as late as 1914. The stories vary greatly in locale, 
character and interest. “The General Dies at Dusk” describes 
the murder of General Bryan Grimes of Pitt County. The 
Civil War general was killed August 14, 1880. His murderer 
was brought to trial and acquitted. Eight years later, return- 
ing to brag of his ill deed, he was arrested for drunkeness and 
jailed. | the night local residents took justice or re- 
venge upon themselves, and lynched the murderer. 

“Arsenic and Old Lace” tells the tale of murder in Fayette- 
ville in 1850. Ann Carver Simpson, attractive young wife, 
tired of the neurotic ailments of her unattractive husband, 
fed him arsenic in his syllabub and coffee. With impressive 
and adequate counsel ro won her freedom but some ques- 
tion of her further career arose when an Ann Bilansky was 
executed in St. Paul, Minnesota, for the murder of her hus- 
band. Similarity of name and crime and the fact that Ann 
Bilansky admitted living in Fayetteville made some wonder 
if the two Anns were one. 
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The stories of “The Preacher and the Gun,” “The Corpse 
in Muddy Creek,” and “A Bullet for Nimrod” fail to arouse 
the same interest as that of “Poor Omi,” which recalls how 
Naomi Wise succumbed to the charms of Jonathan Lewis in 
Randolph County back in 1808, and how he choked her 
and threw her in the river and left her to drown. One case 
of kidnapping is related in “Where Are You, Kenneth Beas- 
ley?” The pathetic victim disappeared and never returned 
to his home at Poplar Branch in Currituck County. Echoes of 
the Kirk-Holden War and carpet-bagging days are found 
in “The Life and Death of Chicken Stephens.” A man admitt- 
edly devoted to money and willing to obtain it by fair means 
or foul, Stephens fell heir to Ku Klux justice. “Two Songs of 
the Scaffold” relates the ballads, “For Now I Try That Awful 
Road,” in which is told the remorse of Frances Silver for 
the jealous murder of her husband at Toe River in 1831, and 
“Bow Your Head, Tom Dula” memorializes the popular and 
debonair war hero who, in 1866, murdered Laura Foster of 
Happy Valley after his affections were transferred to the 
matron, Ann Melton. Despite an eloquent plea in his defense 
by the ever-popular Zebulon Vance, Dula hung for his crime. 


Beth G. Crabtree. 
State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





William Blount. By William H. Masterson. (Baton Rouge: Louis- 
iana State University Press. 1954. Pp. viii, 378. Illustrations, 
map, bibliography. $6.00.) 


It is peculiarly appropriate that the first scholarly biogra- 
phy of William Blount should appear during the current Re- 
publican administration. Dr. Masterson, no doubt, began his 
study of North Carolina’s speculator-politician some years 
ago, probably in the Fair Deal—if not the New Deal—era, 
but the results of his careful research are reaching the public 
at a time when we are especially conscious of the business- 
man in politics. I fear the picture this biography offers of a 
man of affairs as a public servant will give small comfort to 
those who have been glibly saying that what our govern- 
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ment needs is to have more businessmen in public office. It 
is to be hoped that eighteenth century patterns of “ethical” 
conduct in public office are not being followed by our twen- 
tieth century businessmen-politicians. 

A member of a family with large commercial and landed 
interests, Blount pursued throughout his career two objec- 
tives: wealth—through a multitude of business ventures, 
especially the acquisition of vast landholdings beyond the 
mountains in the Tennessee country—and public office. To 
a man like Blount, public office was attractive not only be- 
cause it conferred power and because a man in his social 
position was expected to render public service, but even 
more because of the far more compelling consideration that 
through public office he could promote and protect his own, 
his family’s, and his friends’ private economic interests. Thus, 
honest biographer that he is, Dr. Masterson, in discussing 
Blount’s efforts to be named governor of the Territory South 
of the River Ohio, observes: “The vast extent of the Western 
land he held for sale, the power of treaty-making vested in 
Federal officials, and the need to keep Western taxation low 
in his own interest, as well as a real interest in the West, were 
powerful motives in fixing his attention on the new post” 
(175). 

Repeatedly, Dr. Masterson remarks upon the private advan- 
tage which Blount gained from public office. Yet it would be 
a mistake to think of the author as approaching his subject 
in the manner of the Progressive Era “muckrakers” or the 
more recent New Deal Liberals with their ready disapproval 
of “economic royalists.” Nor yet does he go to the other ex- 
treme and + an uncritical apologia and defense of 
Blount’s activities. Perhaps a more lively, if less well-balan- 
ced, book might have resulted had Dr. Masterson strayed 
in either direction from the path of historical objectivity 
which he set for himself. Sympathetic, yet not partisan, he 
presents the career of an ambitious, able opportunist whose 
good will and concern for his fellow man, though genuine 
and admirable, were never allowed to interfere with his 
own advancement. This is not a biography for the reader 
who wants his heroes in shining armor and who prefers to 
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think of our forefathers as made of finer stuff and motivated 
by higher principles than our contemporaries. Though he 
had great personal charm, the governor of the territory which 
became Tennessee was chiefly respected by his contempora- 
ries as a hard-headed, calculating, practical man who through 
difficult times conducted a profitable business in currency 
and land speculation and played a leading role in a power- 
ful political faction, first in North Carolina and later in 
Tennessee. 

Blount held an impressive number of public offices, in- 
cluding a commission in the Revolutionary Army (as pay- 
master and commissary), membership in the North Caro- 
lina Assembly and Senate, the Articles of Confederation 
Congress, the Federal Constitutional Convention, the North 
Carolina Ratification Convention and the United States Sen- 
ate, as well as the governorship of the Territory South of 
the River Ohio on the concomitant superintendancy of 


Indian Affiairs for the Southern Department. As a member of 
the various deliberative bodies mentioned above, he was 
distinguished neither for imaginative leadership nor original 


ideas. He belonged to the active rank and file of these as- 
semblages, making his contributions in the give and take of 
private contacts and energetically fostering measures which 
would promote his own, his faction’s, or his state’s economic 
interests. Far from being outstanding, Blount was of the 
group which, regardless of the century, are legion in any 
deliberative body. 

It is not surprising that as a historian turned biographer, 
Dr. Masterson is more successful in reporting the events of 
his subject’s life than in conveying a sense of the man him- 
self. In general he has told his story effectively, keeping the 
focus on his protagonist, yet supplying necessary informa- 
tion about the milieu in which Blount moved. In the earlier 
chapters he has compressed and generalized about complex 
political currents and cross-currents in Revolutionary North 
Carolina to such an extent that the general reader may feel 
somewhat bewildered. On the other hand, particularly well 
done is the discussion of Blount’s unenviable position as gov- 
ernor in the matter of Indian-white relations, caught as he 
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was between the pressures of the western frontiersmen and 
the directives of the administration back in Philadelphia, 
to say nothing of the complicating factor of his own land 
interests. 

This volume is another in the lengthening list of the South- 
ern Biography Series published by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. Like its predecessors it is a good piece of book- 
making with attractive typography. One wonders whether 
a map of North Carolina might not have been a welcome 
companion to the Tennessee map in this book. The author 
provides an excellent critical Essay on Authorities. 

LeRoy P. Graf. 


University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 





The Memoirs of Emma Prather Gilmer. Written in Her 90th 
Year for Her Children, Grandchildren, and Great Grandchil- 
dren. (Philadelphia, Pa.: The Cherry Company. 1954. Pp 64. 
Illustrated.) 


This little book of 12 chapters begins with Mt. Airy, North 
Carolina, where Mrs. Gilmer, her mother, Mr. Gilmer and 
his mother, and their children were born. Mt. Airy is des- 
cribed as a place where people do not mix too much with 
“outsiders,” but marry and intermarry with their kith and kin. 

After setting the stage, Mrs. Gilmer tells about her parents, 
her husband's parents, their gee and other interesting 


family items. Her husband’s work, his ideas of making 
money and his failures, his changing jobs and moving from 
place to place are related. Frequent disappointments are re- 
corded because of her husband’s schemes of becoming rich 
which never materialized. Sometimes she felt that she could 
not continue to move from place to place as her husband 
wished, but in the end she always followed him and support- 
ed him in his business adventures. 

The last chapters tell about the children, their education, 
and marriages. Also the grandchildren are mentioned. 

This little volume is delightful reading about the exper- 
iences of one family whose successes and failures are simi- 
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lar to many American families. It was written for Mrs. Gil- 
mer’s family and no doubt will be treasured by each. 


D. L. Corbitt. 
State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





The Dulles Family in South Carolina. By Samuel Gaillard Stoney. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina. 1955. Pp 29. Illus- 
trations and map. Printed as a Keepsake.) 


This delightfully printed and boxed book which com- 
memorates the commencement address of the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles at the University of South Carolina, June 
6, 1955, is not only informative but entertaining. The four- 
teen page story is novel, the style excellent, and the photo- 
graphs which complete the little book are interesting. 

The Mouzon map of South Carolina, 1775, is used on the 
slip case and the Samuel Lewis map of South Carolina, 1795, 
serves as a frontispiece. Both maps are valuable aids in locat- 
ing the family and its related branches as they firmly en- 
trench themselves into the red clay of South Carolina. 

The family history begins with George Sterling who was 
granted a Congarees plantation (now Calhoun County) in 
1704, and continues with the story of his daughter, Mary. 
Mary Sterling Heatley Russell established a form of matri- 
archy which was to persist for several generations and was 
to fulfill the prophecy of an aged Indian squaw who warned 
the men of the family that the red hills were “woman’s land” 
and that they would never be ruled “well and long” by men. 
Joseph Dulles who came to Charleston from Limerick mar- 
ried a granddaughter of Mary Sterling and so united the two 
Irish families who were the ancestors of John Foster Dulles. 

The statistical data of marriages, births, and deaths are 
interspersed with family legends to make this very readable 
genealogy. One of the more captivating legends tells of 
Rachel Heatley who was married to a good but profane man. 
One evening a passing stranger stayed to dinner and when 
Rachel viewed his mismatched feet and saw smoke curling up 
from his boots she realized that the Devil had come to call. 
Quickly she snatched up a Bible and to save her husband, 
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began to read the Scripture backwards. The Devil sensing 
his defeat, leapt up with such force and jumped to a distant 
rock that he left the imprint of his cloven, misshapen feet 
and today the footprints are still visible. 

The plates which are grouped in the back of the book in- 
clude pictures of the Dulles residence in Charleston, signa- 
tures, a communion service, and a miniature of Mary Eliza- 
beth Dulles. 

One regrets that the publishing costs for this type of book 
are perhaps prohibitive as the format, style, and story ex- 
emplify a kind of book which is seldom printed (except pri- 
vately ), yet is a book to be treasured not only by genealo- 
gists but by readers who are fortunate enough to receive so 
valuable a “keepsake.” 

Elizabeth W. Wilborn. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





The South in American Literature, 1607-1900. By Jay B. Hub- 
bell. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 1954. 
Pp. xix, 987. $10.00.) 


With previous histories of Southern literature few and 
incomplete, and with the materials for making such a study 
as this widely scattered, Professor Jay B. Hubbell has in this 
book rendered a great service to scholarship. 

As the title indicates, he begins with the settlement of 
Jamestown and tells the story of Southern literature up to 
1900. Then (as the title does not indicate) he adds, for 
good measure, an epilogue giving a “brief glance” at twen- 
tieth-century developments. And wishing to integrate South- 
ern literature with that of the rest of the nation, he further 
extends the scope of his study by including writers from 
other sections who have written yim the South. Thus we 
find him ranging from Captain John Smith to James Branch 
Cabell and picking up Harriet Beecher Stowe, Emerson, and 
Lowell along the way. 

The main text is divided chronologically into six sections, 
each beginning with a discussion of the historical background 
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of the period and with other matter needed to show the con- 
ditions—mainly unfavorable—under which Southern litera- 
ture was produced. Here Professor Hubbell utilizes to good 
advantage his knowledge of such subjects as agriculture, eco- 
nonics, and geography as well as of history, and discusses 
topics like “Publishing,” “Education,” and “Newspapers 
and Magazines.” This is followed by an account of the authors 
of the period, with biographical data and discussion of their 
works. Limitations of time and space have prohibited the 
consideration of some writers we might expect to find here; 
but, as it is, more than a hundred authors are treated indi- 
vidually. The book also contains an extensive bibliography 
which adds to its value as a reference work. 

A Virginian by birth, Professor Hubbell holds himself to 
an objective point of view and although he points out the 
Northern misconceptions of the South he also blames the 
South for its intolerance and its oversensitiveness to criti- 
cism. His literary style, too, always clear and straightfor- 
ward, contributes to the impression of objectivity. 

For this ambitious undertaking the author, professor emer- 


itus of English at Duke University and during the past year 
visiting professor at the University of Virginia, has been pre- 
pared by his experience as teacher and editor, and this book 
comes as a fitting crown to his distinguished academic career. 
Louise Greer. 


East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 





Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate Army: A 
Journal Kept by W. W. Heartsill. Or Camp Life; Day by Day, 
of the W. P. Lane Rangers. Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jack- 
son, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press, Inc. 1954. Pp. ix, 332. 
Index and illustrated. $6.00.) 


In the introduction to this informative and unusual nar- 
rative of the experiences of a Confederate soldier, the edi- 
tor has explained how Heartsill printed the journal from 
his notes written during the years, April 19, 1861 to May 20, 
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1865. He also gives a brief outline of Heartsill’s life and a 
resumé of the war period. 

Heartsill’s original publication numbered one hundred 
copies; only thirteen are known to be in existence. The jour- 
nal was run off by the author on an Octavo Press, one page 
printed at a time, the press re-inked with a handroller. This 
exceedingly slow process took from 1874 to 1876. Heartsill 
included original photographs, sixty-one in all, pasted in each 
copy. In editing the book, the copy owned by the Tennessee 
State Library was used with the exception of a few marred 
pages and photographs. The book concludes with two ap- 
pendices, one of Heartsill’s original version of the Chicka- 
mauga Campaign and a rewrite of the description of the 
flight from Bragg’s Army, November 7-December 21, 1863. 
This variation occurred through redrafting and revision of 
the manuscript as Heartsill ran it off on his press. 

W. W. Heartsill was born in Louisville, near Knoxville, 
Tennessee, October 17, 1839. In 1856 he moved to Nashville 
and travelled western and middle Tennessee selling mer- 
chandise; in 1859 he moved to Texas. In April, 1861, he join- 
ed the “W. P. Lane Rangers,” Company F. Second Regiment, 
Texas Cavalry. Briefly, Heartsill’s military history included 
frontier duty in Texas, before being ordered to Fort Hinde- 
man on the Arkansas River. He was a prisoner at Camp But- 
ler, near Springfield, Illinois, and after exchange in April, 
1863, when part of the company was sent to the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department, the men were ordered to Bragg at Tul- 
ahoma, Tennessee and grouped into an infantry company. 
The men were discontented, separated from their company 
officers, and following Chickamauga they left and after a 
six-weeks journey rejoined their original command assigned 
to Morgan’s Battalion of Texas row 0 at Camp Ford, Tyler, 
Texas, where they guarded Federal prisoners. In July they 
were ordered to Louisiana and then to Arkansas and in De- 
cember were in Texas again patrolling, catching deserters, 
and maintaining order until the war was over. After the war 
Heartsill returned to Marshall, Texas, where he acquired a 
grocery, saddle and harness business. He died in Waco, Tex- 
as, July 28, 1916. 
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The facsimile printing of the journal makes difficult read- 
ing but it is a rewarding experience. Heartsill begins with a 
dedication to his brother, Napoleon Alexander Heartsill, an 
early casualty of the war. In his preface he refers to Mark 
Twain's observation in Innocents Abroad relative to the early 
enthusiasm displayed in keeping journals and observes that 
within two months eleven out of twelve who began had given 
up the practice. He explained that his journal was written 
for relatives and sympathizing friends of the organization. 
His notes display a keen interest in the countryside and 
knowledge of counties and towns. His style is highly descrip- 
tive and colorful and for the most part very readable. Heart- 
sill admits that there are errors, grammatical as well as typo- 
graphical, but nevertheless, he achieves an extremely in- 
teresting and worthwhile account of an increasingly popular 
period of American history. 

Beth G. Crabtree. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





They Called Him Stonewall: A Life of Lt. General T. J. Jack- 
son, C. 8. A. By Burke Davis. (New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc. 1954. Pp. x, 470. Illustrations, maps. $5.00.) 


Publication of a new biography of “Stonewall” Jackson— 
the first full-length study since 1898—is both welcome and 
important. Though Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War, by the British military historian Colonel G. F. R. Hen- 
derson, remains impressive after fifty-seven years, there was 
unquestionably room for a work that would incorporate the 
results of recent scholarship. It is interesting that a news- 
paperman-turned-novelist should have attempted the task. 

Burke Davis, a native of North Carolina, attended Duke 
University and graduated in journalism as the University of 
North Carolina. He then worked for the Charlotte News in 
various capacities for ten years, became a reporter for the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, and now is a feature writer with 
the Greensboro Daily News. His works of fiction are Whisper 
My Name, a “problem” novel, and The Ragged Ones and 
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Yorktown, historical novels with a Revolutionary War setting. 
They Called Him Stonewall is his first work of non-fiction. 

That Mr. Davis’s latest book should be dramatic, vivid, 
well paced, and vigorously written was to be expected. It is 
also a fine contribution to historical literature. The author 
obviously relies heavily upon Henderson, the writings of 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Robert L. Dabney’s “eyewitness” 
biography, Henry Kyd Douglas's I Rode With Stonewall, the 
Memoirs of Jackson's widow, and other published accounts. 
He has, however, conscientiously searched and studied the 
sources. If in large part his book is a synthesis of previous 
works, it is a judicious and critical synthesis. Davis, for ex- 
ample, notes Freeman’s comments on serious errors made by 
Henderson and also calls attention to minor slips by Freeman 
himself. On the many controversial points in the Stonewall 
story the author has weighed his evidence carefully and 
drawn his conclusions soberly. 


In the fashion of many biographies today, the book opens 
upon a scene of drama and significance in the career of its 
central character: Major Thomas Jonathan Jackson and ca- 
dets from the Virginia Military Institute witness the hang- 
ing of John Brown. The next eighty pages follow the eccen- 
tric genius through the Valley Campaign of 1862 that first 
made him famous—Front Royal, Winchester, Cross Keys, 
Port Republic. Only then, in fifty pages, are we told of Jack- 
son's ancestry, boyhood, West Point days, service in the Mex- 
ican War, professorship at V. M. I. and home life in Lexing- 
ton. The remainder of the text, something over three hundred 
pages, treats those campaigns of northern and eastern Vir- 
ginia of which Jackson was a part, from his first battle at 
Falling Waters on July 2, 1861, to his last at Chancellorsville 
on May 2, 1863. In between come Manassas (First and Sec- 
ond), the Seven Days, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, and the 
rest. Endpaper maps that trace all the Jackson campaigns, 
five special maps in the text, two folders of portraits and 
battlefield scenes, nine pages of notes, a brief Sditemnsiy, 
and an index complete the volume. 

Although the life of Stonewall Jackson contained most of 
the elements of a romance, Burke Davis writes as a realist. 
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He is quite aware of the legends that have persisted through 
the years. He describes the General's failures as well as his 
successes, his shortcomings as well as his virtues. Avoiding 
the extremes of both debunker and sentimentalist, he achieves 
balance. The expert craftsmanship of the author makes the 
men and the scenes of the ’sixties come alive. This, plus the 
enduring fascination of “Old Jack” and the unflagging in- 
terest of the reading public in the Civil War, should guaran- 
tee the book’s popularity. Mr. Davis's diligent research has 
made his book good history, too. 


Stuart Noblin. 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





P. G. T. Beauregard; Napoleon in Gray. By T. Harry Williams. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1954. Pp. 
xiii, 345. $4.75.) 


It is generally believed that the South succumbed only af- 
ter its manpower and material resources had been exhausted, 
but in one respect at least the Confederate government was 
wasteful: it failed to get the best mileage out of its gen- 
erals. Personality conflicts and an often exaggerated respect 
for military protocol kept some officers from being used to 
the best advantage. Joseph E. Johnston is a prime example; 
P. G. T. Beauregard is another. 

Beauregard commanded the forces that fired on Fort 
Sumter, he led the Confederates to victory at first Manassas, 
and he planned and helped to fight the battle of Shiloh. Yet 
by the summer of 1862 his star was already fading. Having 
demonstrated promise as a field commander, he was removed 
from command of the Western army and sent to Charleston, 
where he conducted a creditable defense against Union 
naval and land attacks in 1863. The following year he suc- 
ceeded in protecting the southern approach to Richmond un- 
til the arrival of Lee’s army, was subsequently given a 
“paper” command in the West, and spent the last months of 
the war trying to scrape up opposition to Sherman’s invading 
army. 

In P. G. T. Beauregard Professor Williams has demon- 
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strated once again his ability to get the facts and present 
them in a thoroughly readable fashion. Basing much of his 
book on manuscript sources (among Confederate leaders, 
Beauregard must have been second only to Alexander H. 
Stephens in the extent of his correspondence), he paints a 
fascinating portrait of this enigmatic Creole. The author 
properly concentrates most of his attention on Beauregard’s 
Civil War experiences, but gives enough of his earlier career 
to reveal characteristics that later marred his generalship. 
Beauregard early displayed “a tendency to question the will 
of a superior,” and he cherished “a rigid belief” in the so- 
called fixed rules of war. 

The Civil War brought out other defects—“a penchant for 
grand planning, the disregard of logistics, the exaggeration 
of results to be attained.” But if Beauregard never quite ful- 
filled the promise he showed in 1862, Professor Williams 
makes it clear that it was not because of these shortcomings 
but because he never received the opportunity to develop 
his abilities. Any study of Beauregard would be incomplete 
without an examination of his relations with Jefferson Davis, 
and the author, tracing this feud from the first controversy 
over supply of the army in 1861 to the literary wars that 
followed Appomattox, concludes that “They were born to 
clash.” 

Both the Civil War enthusiast and the scholar should en- 
joy reading this book. The battle descriptions, particularly 
of Shiloh, are vivid, clear, and free of burdensome detail, 
and the author's treatment of Beauregard’s post-war career 
makes a fascinating story in itself. Not the least interesting 
portion of the book is a chapter entitled “Ghosts and Ghost- 
writers,” in which Professor Williams describes the efforts of 
Beauregard and his associates to re-establish his military 
reputation, and the ensuing quarrels with Davis and John- 
ston. After the war one pe» reporter wrote to the effect 
that Beauregard might not have been a first-class military 
man, but that he was certainly a first-rate second-class man— 
an opinion fortified by this fine biography. 

Jay Luvaas. 


Duke University, 
Durham. 
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Wormsloe: Two Centuries of a Georgia Family. By E. Merton 


Coulter. (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 
322. $5.00.) 


The title chosen for this book by Professor Coulter will 
need some explanation for all except those intimately ac- 
quainted with the history of Georgia. Wormsloe, a planta- 
tion near Savannah, was the home of the Jones family and 
much of the story centers around the plantation. But Pro- 
fessor Coulter has not written the history of the Jones family: 
rather he has written biographical sketches of four male mem- 
bers, with incidental references to other members of the 
family, and has given a good account of the colony, the Rev- 
olution, and the early history of the state. Included also is 
a sketchy story of the cultural and economic life of Savannah 
and south Georgia to the present time 

Noble Jones, a physician and architect, oe tty to Geor- 
gia with Oglethorpe, founded Wormsloe, played a promi- 
nent role in the political and economic history of the colony, 
and supported the Loyalist cause in the Revolution. Noble’s 
son, Noble Wimberly Jones, accompanied his father to Geor- 


gia, added to Wormsloe, practiced medicine, joined the pa- 
triot cause, and was an influential leader in the independence 
movement and the rpm of Georgia’s early constitutions. 


Father and son held nearly every office in the colony and 
state except that of governor. George, son of Noble W. Jones, 
was less significant in politics than either his father or grand- 
father. Even so, he served in the state legislature, the con- 
stitutional convention of 1798, and in Congress, held many 
municipal offices in Savannah, and was a judge of the state 
Superior Court. George was influential in the economic and 
cultural life of Savannah. George Frederick Tilghman Jones, 
son of George, changed his name to George Wymberly Jones 
De Renne, traveled much in Europe, studied law at Colum- 
bia University, built up a large estate, and became a noted 
collector of Georgiana and a generous public benefactor. 
Professor Coulter is steeped in Georgia history and in this 
undertaking one should have been able to say the author 
and the subject are met. Unfortunately, Professor Coulter has 
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not maintained the high standard set in his earlier works. The 
writing gives every evidence of being a rush job. The style 
is muddy. Long, vague, and rambling sentences tend to ob- 
scure the author's meaning. Much insignificant detail is in- 
cluded. And some errors have crept in. For example, “Marat” 
is written for “Murat” on more than one occasion. A care- 
ful editing of the manuscript would have eliminated most 
of these faults. Again the Joneses were able and important 
men in their own right but Professor Coulter seems to labor 
to give them added stature, thus weakening his case. Despite 
these weaknesses Wormsloe is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of the colonial period of Georgia and to the story 
of the economic and cultural development of the Savannah 
region to the present day. 
Fletcher M. Green. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





The Web of Victory: Grant at Vicksburg. By Earl Schenck Miers. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. xiv, 320. Illustrations 
and maps. $5.00.) 


Vicksburg was the Confederate bastion of the West be- 
cause it controlled the Mississippi. For this reason the grand 
strategy of the North called for its immediate reduction. But 
repeated efforts failed before the then unsung General Ulys- 
ses S. Grant reached the Vicksburg scene in January, 1863. 
The new commander loaded most of his men on Admiral 
Porter's fleet, successfully ran the Confederate batteries, de- 
barked miles below the city, then swung eastward into the 
heart of Mississippi. At this juncture Confederate units un- 
der the command of Vicksburg’s defender, General John C. 
Pemberton, sallied out to give battle. The clash came at 
Champion’s Hill. When the Confederates fell back on Vicks- 
burg, Grant ordered the assault at once. The Confederates 
withstood this and repeated attacks, but inside the beleagur- 
ed city constant bombardment, inadequate rations and a’ 
growing hopelessness worked for Grant. Pemberton finally 
accepted modified terms of unconditional surrender, taking 
with him the distinction of yielding to circumstance rather 
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than assault. Grant won his objective and a reputation that 
would soon take him East to supreme eres 

This is the military picture graphically unfolded in Miers’s 
study. But the volume succeeds admirably in other respects 
also. Grant comes alive with the greatness and weakness of 
his unfathomable personality. He is seen both as a superb 
tactician and hard drinker—dead drunk for three days in the 
middle of the Vicksburg siege. Pemberton and other chief 
actors in the drama are also interpreted with unusual in- 
sight facilitated by a vigor and vividness of expression not 
commonplace in historical writing. Another highlight is the 
masterly presentation of the data, always adequate, yet never 
overwhelming in quantity. Footnotes are lacking, although 
chapter source summaries in the rear of the book compensate 
in part. This volume is a major contribution to Civil War 
history. 

LeRoy H. Fischer. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 





Benefit of Clergy in America and Related Matters. By George 
W. Dalzell. (Winston-Salem, North Carolina: John F. Blair. 
1955. Pp. xi, 282. $4.50.) 


As is indicated on the dust jacket of this interesting and at 
the same time erudite book, it “has little to do with clergy- 
men and nothing at all with any advantages that may have 
been derived from the presence of divines in colonial Ameri- 
ca.” In its original sense, the phrase “benefit of clergy” de- 
noted the exemption accorded clergymen in England from 
the jurisdiction of the secular courts and the right of the 
clergy to an ecclesiastical trial. The original beneficiaries 
were ordained clergymen only but the privilege was gradu- 
ally extended to all persons connected with the church, even 
to its most subordinate officers. The logical qualification was 
the ability to read since education was largely confined to 
the church and the only available books were Latin manu- 
scripts. However, the privilege was ultimately extended to 
all who could read and with the advent of printed books in 
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the vernacular and the resulting better educated laity the 
scope of the benefit was expanded far beyond its original 
intent. It came to America during the latter stage of its de- 
velopment. 

The advantage of claiming benefit of clergy (even in the 
secular courts and after the disappearance of the ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunals) was that the accused received a punishment 
less severe than that prescribed by law. Indeed, it amounted 
to an absolute exemption from capital punishment when the 
benefit was granted. Thus, the Fifty-First Psalm, which was 
usually handed to the prisoner to read so as to test his eligi- 
bility for benefit of clergy, became known as “the neck 
verse.” Quite early Blackstone pointed out that the privilege 
“had the incongruous effect of making learning a mitigation 
of punishment and ignorance an aggravation.” It did operate 
to mitigate the extreme rigor of the criminal laws but was 
found to have gross abuses. Benefit of clergy’ began to go 
out following the penal reform and improvements in the 
administration of justice which came at the end of the 18th 
century. It was abolished in England during the reign of 
George IV, in American federal courts by act of Congress in 
1790, and in the various American states during the follow- 
ing seventy-nine years. 

The author has exhibited fine literary craftsmanship as 
well as scholarship in his compilation and explanation of 
benefit of clergy as practiced in the various American col- 
onies. He places particular emphasis on its practice in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania and gives a more general 
treatment to the remaining colonies. Indeed, among the 
most interesting passages in the book are the narratives of 
actual colonial cases in which benefit of clergy was granted. 
It is to be regretted that more space was not given to bene- 
fit of clergy in North and South Carolina particularly in view 
of the fact that the practice survived in those two jurisdic- 
tions longer than anywhere else, including England. The 
Code Commission of 1855 finally abolished it in North Caro- 
lina and prescribed instead that all persons be punished as 
those previously who had claimed benefit of clergy. However, 
in South Carolina the practice survived the Civil War and 
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actually became an incident of Reconstruction there. It did 
not disappear in that state until 1869 thus marking what 
author Dalzell describes as “the belated disappearance of 
the clerical privilege from American jurisprudence.” An inci- 
dent of the English practice which had a direct affect on col- 
onial America was the substitution of deportation to America 
as punishment for all convicted felons who claimed and 
were granted benefit of clergy. Present day Virginia shintoists 
will be dismayed to learn that the greatest transportation of 
convicted felons was to the colony of Virginia and that the 
colonial family-trees of that state contained more convicts 
than any other in the New World. 

While this book will be of primary interest to lawyers and 
students of legal history it provides entertaining reading for 
the discriminating general reader as well. It is certainly re- 
grettable that the author did not live to see it in print, bring- 
ing the intended pleasure to those who read it. Its writing 
for him was quite obviously a labor of love. 


John R. Jordan, Jr. 
Raleigh. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. Fletcher M. Green, Kenan professor and chairman of 
the history department of the University of North Carolina, 
has been appointed a member of the Executive Board of the 
Department of Archives and History to replace Mrs. Callie 
Pridgen Williams of Stedman. Mr. Josh L. Horne has been 
reappointed for the same term ending March 31, 1961, and 
was sworn in with Dr. Green by Justice Emery B. Denny at 
the meeting of the Executive Board on July 30. 

Dr. Christopher Crittenden, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, lectured to the Institute on 
Historical and Archival Management, Cambridge, Mass., 
June 22-23, and on July 7 to the Institute on the Preservation 
and Administration of Archives in Washington, D. C. From 
July 11 to July 14, he served as consultant at the North Caro- 
lina Workshop at Appalachian State Teachers College at 
Boone. 

Mr. W. S. Tarlton, researcher, represented the Department 
of Archives and History on August 14, at the unveiling of a 
historical highway marker indicating the route of Sherman’s 
March, 1865, at the Bethel Presbyterian Church near Raeford 
in Hoke County. General Sherman and his troops camped 
in the churchyard. 

Mr. Tarlton also represented the Department at a meeting 
of the Historical Halifax Association at its summer meeting. 

Mr. Norman Larson, a graduate of Wake Forest College, 
has been appointed historic site specialist for the Alamance 
Battleground which is one of the sites transferred to the De- 
partment of Archives and History from the Department of 
Conservation and Development under authority of legisla- 
tion of the recent General Assembly. Mr. Larson, accompani- 
ed by Mr. Tarlton, made a preliminary investigation of the 
site on July 11, with the idea of further study and develop- 
ment to follow. 

Mr. William W. Wood, Jr., has been appointed as historic 
site specialist at Town Creek Indian Mound. Mr. Wood, an 
authority on Indian archaeology, is a graduate of Davidson 

[ 597] 
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College and has done graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and other schools. 

Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, museum administrator of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, accompanied by Mrs. Dorothy 
Phillips, made a trip on July 1, to photograph an old log 
house near Smithfield which formerly belonged to the Lee 
sisters. Mrs. Jordan is assisting the Johnston County Histori- 
cal Society in its efforts to arrange to move the house to 
Smithfield and to plan ways to a it into a museum. 

Mrs. Jordan, accompanied by Mrs. Dorothy Phillips and 
Miss Barbara McKeithan of the Department of Archives and 
History, made a trip on July 12 and 13 through Currituck, 
Pasquotank, Perquimans, and Chowan counties to photo- 
graph old houses and historic sites. 

Mrs. Martha Farley of the museum staff accompanied 
Mrs. Jordan on a trip to Gillespie Gap on June 17 for the 
opening of the North Carolina Minerals Museum. 

Acquisitions by the Hall of History include the presenta- 
tion of materials from Colonel Westray Battle Boyce which 
is composed of medals, citations, and a portrait; and a presen- 
tation from the National Guard through Adjutant General 
John Hall Manning of uniforms of Colonel Jasper N. Craig, 
Reidsville, North Carolina, which was originally given to the 
National Guard by his daughter, Miss Jean Craig, actual 
combat pictures of North Carolina’s own 30th “Old Hickory 
Division” which were taken in the European Theater during 
World War II, and the National Guard Creed “I Am The 
Guard,” a complete background of the National Guard since 
its beginning (prior to the Revolution) through every major 
conflict and disaster in which this country has been involved. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden, director of the Department of 
Archives and History, made the address on August 21 at the 
unveiling of a historical marker at Flat Rock commemorating 
the Farmer Hotel (now Woodfield Inn), built in 1852. Mr. 
Clarence W. Griffin presided and presented the marker which 
was accepted by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph N. Clemons. Other per- 
sons appearing on the program were Rev. W. H. K. Pendleton, 
Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton, Miss Diane Lyne, Mr. William 
John Lyne, Miss Delores Cathey, Mr. Mathew Singleton 
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Farmer, Miss Ann Clairborne Kershaw Fishburn, and Dr. 
George F. Taylor. 


The Tryon Palace Commission met in New Bern, June 9, 
and paid particular attention to landscaping the Palace 
grounds. Representing the Department of Archives and His- 
tory were Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Mrs. Joye E. Jordan 
and Mr. W. S. Tarlton. 


The commission to celebrate the 250th anniversary of the 
Town of Bath met in Beaufort County, July 18. The dates 
ag upon are October 1-4. There will be a pageant and 
other features. Mr. Edmund H. Harding of Washington, 
N. C., is chairman of the Commission. 


At Halifax, June 29, the historic gaol was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies. Governor Luther H. Hodges deliver- 
ed the principal address. The Department of Archives and 
History was represented by Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Mrs. 
Joye E. Jordan, and Mr. W. S. Tarlton. 


Mr. M. B. Andrews, president of the Wayne County His- 
torical Society, reports that there are now 266 charter mem- 
bers of the society which was organized on April 17. 


Mr. Worth Bailey, consultant for the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, was in Raleigh during the latter part 
of July to consult with the members of the Andrew Johnson 
Memorial Commission. 


The Gaston County Historical Bulletin, which has com- 
pleted its first year of publication, featured in the July issue 
articles dealing with the history of iron furnaces in the coun- 
ty and the Wilson home, built in 1805. 


At a dinner meeting of the Pitt County Historical Society 
on July 28, Dr. Paul E. Jones, State Senator from Pitt County, 
who was introduced by Dr. Howard B. Clay gave a summary 
of the legislation of the recent General Assembly relative to 
historical matters. Dr. Jones discussed the transfer of the 
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administration of historic sites to the Department of Archives 
and History; enumerated various sites to be developed; and 
explained the authority granted cities and counties to appro- 
priate non-tax revenues for the use of historical organizations. 


Miss Jessie Roundtree Moye reported that the plaque 
which commemorates the signers of the Pitt Association 
would be dedicated at a special luncheon meeting in October 
and made a brief talk. An exhibit of old items was displayed 
and the society agreed to obtain space on the East Carolina 
campus for the exhibits until a suitable building could be 
obtained. Most of the items are a gift of Mr. J. L. Jackson, 
a former Pitt countian. An open forum discussion followed 
the Pe and a suggestion was made that plans be made 
for the bi-centennial celebration of Pitt County in 1960. Two 
new members were added to the society. 


Two historical papers were presented at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Carteret County Historical Society which met in 
Morehead City in July. Mrs. T. T. Potter of Beaufort had as 
her subject “The Early Anglican Church and the Episcopal 


Church Societies in Carteret County.” Mr. A. D. Ennett of 
Cedar Point gave a review of the early days of the town of 
Stella and the White Oak section of the county. Mrs. Nat 
Smith presided at the meeting and appointed a nominating 
committee to present names for officers for the coming year 


at the October meeting. Two new members were added to 
the society. 


The centennial observance of the Town of Franklin, coun- 
ty seat of Macon County, which was held June 16-18, was 
opened by Governor Luther H. Hodges and featured a parade 
and a Homecoming Day attended by hundreds of former 
residents. The celebration, which was sponsored entirely by 
the town and Macon County, was well attended and the ven- 
ture was financially successful. 


The North Carolina Society of County and Local His- 
torians sponsored a historical tour of Henderson County, 
June 12. About 125 people went on the trip which began at 
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Edneyville, made a number of stops in Flat Rock, included 
a sds hour at historic Woodfields, and ended with a picnic 
lunch atop Jump Off Mountain. The tour was conducted by 
Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton and Mr. Beverly M. Middleton. 


The World Methodist Council announces that construc- 
tion work has begun on a new building at Lake Junaluska 
which will be ne an exhibit center, vat and archives 
building. Material on the history of the Methodist Church 
will be collected from all parts of the world and stored here 
for the use of scholars and other interested persons. 


Mr. Clarence W. Griffin, managing editor of The Forest 
City Courier and a member of the Executive Board of the 
Department of Archives and History, was re-elected his- 
torian of the North Carolina Press Association at the conven- 
tion on July 8 in Winston-Salem. This is the fifteenth con- 
secutive time that Mr. Griffin has been given this honor. 


The Beaufort County Historical Society reports that the 
following officers have been chosen from the members named 
by the Board of County Commissioners: Mr. Edmund H. 
Harding, president; Mrs. Ford S. Worthy, vice-president; 
and Dr. Allen H. Moore, secretary-treasurer. A committee 
composed of Mrs. Marcia M. Knott, Mr. J. D. Grimes, and 
Mr. P. H. Johnson has been named to recommend twelve 
directors including themselves. 


The State Literary and Historical Association and the 
Western North Carolina Historical Association held a joint 
summer regional meeting on August 19-20 at Mars Hill Col- 
lege, Mars Hill. Dr. Fletcher M. Green, president of the State 
Literary and Historical Association, presided at the Friday 
meeting which opened with a welcoming address by Dr. 
Robert L. Holt, vice-president of Mars Hill College. Dr. 
J. A. McLeod of Mars Hill gave a paper on “Centennial His- 
tory of Mars Hill College,” and Mr. S. T. Henry of Spruce 
Pine presented a paper on “The North Carolina Minerals 
Museum.” Mr. Clarence W. Griffin, president of the Western 
North Carolina Historical Association, presided at the Friday 
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evening session at which time Dr. Fletcher M. Green gave 
an address, and Mr. Arthur Stupka, naturalist with the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, gave a slide-illustrated 
lecture, “The Wonders of the Smokies.” Mrs. Sadie S. Patton 
presided at the meeting on Saturday morning which included 
talks, “Conditions in Western North Sitka During the 
Civil War,” by Mr. oe Elliot, Wofford College, and “The 
Toe River Valley,” by Mr. Jason B. Deyton, superintendent 
of the Mitchell County Schools. A business session concluded 
the meeting. Members of the Department of Archives and 
History attending were Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Mr. D. L. 
Corbitt, Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, and Mrs. Dorothy Phillips. 


Faculty changes at the University of North Carolina in- 
clude the appointment of Dr. J. Carlyle Sitterson as Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and the appointment of 
Dr. Cecil Johnson as Dean of the General ole. The fol- 
lowing appointments have been made from among the grad- 
uate students in history: Dr. John W. Martin, associate pro- 
fessor, Tennessee Wesleyan College; Dr. W. Magruder Drake, 
assistant professor, Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Dr. 
George Mercer Brooke, promoted to associate professor, 
Virginia Military Institute; Mr. Horace J. Sheely, Ph.D. can- 
didate, research assistant, Colonial Williamsburg; Mr. Robert 
D. Ward, Ph.D. candidate, assistant professor (temporary 
appointment ), Georgia Teachers College; Miss Susan S. Arm- 
strong, M.A., research assistant, Colonial Williamsburg; Mr. 
Philip Thayer, Ph.D. candidate, assistant professor, Randolph- 
Macon College; Mr. William Waddy Moore, Ph.D., candidate, 
teacher of history, Gardner-Webb College; Mr. Irving A. 
Hamilton, Ph.D. candidate, assistant professor, Furman Uni- 
versity; Mr. Lawson A. Pendleton, Ph.D. candidate, assistant 
professor, College of the New Church; Mr. Edward B. Jones, 
M.A., assistant professor, Stratford College; and Miss Eliza- 
beth Anne Barber, Ph.D. candidate, history teacher, Coral 
Gables (Fla.) High School. 

The following are recent publications by members of the 
history department: Dr. Frank W. Klingberg, Southern 
Claims Commission, University of California Press; Dr. Hugh 
T. Lefler, A Guide to the Study and Reading of North Caro- 
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lina History, University of North Carolina Press; Dr. Fletcher 
M. Green, “The Spirit of °76,” Emory University Quarterly, 
and “Northern Missionary Activities in the South, 1846-1861,” 
The Journal of Southern History. 


Dr. Joseph Steelman, who received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of North Carolina in August, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the social studies department at East Caro- 
lina College. 


Mr. Marvin R. Farley, who has been on a leave of absence 
from Western Carolina College for the past two years, has 
resumed his duties as assistant professor of social science. 


Dr. Richard N. Current, who became head of the depart- 
ment of history and political science at the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, September 1, announces 
the following faculty changes: Dr. Franklin D. Parker, on 
leave for the academic year, 1955-1956, has gone to Central 
America to continue his research of that region’s history, aid- 


ed by a grant from the Southern Fellowship Fund and by a 
Doherty Fellowship awarded by the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs at Princeton University; 
Dr. Eugene Pfaff and Dr. Lenore O’Boyle have returned from 
leaves of absence which were spent respectively at the Uni- 
versity of Florida and in Germany; and Dr. Louise B. Alex- 
ander has been promoted to the rank of professor. 


Among appointments of doctoral candidates for the next 
year at Duke University are the following: Mr. Burton Beers, 
North Carolina State College; Mr. Eugene Drozdowski, Duke 
University; Mr. Raymond Esthus, University of Houston; 
Mr. Houston G. Jones, West Georgia College; and Mr. Burl 
Noggle, New Mexico A. and M. 

Recent publications are “Ellen Glasgow,” by Dr. Alice 
Baldwin, South Atlantic Quarterly (July, 1955); “Renais- 
sance Realism in the ‘Commonwealth’ Literature of Early 
Tudor England,” by Dr. Arthur B. Ferguson, Journal of the 
History of Ideas (June, 1955); “What Scholars Expect of 
Library Cataloging,” by Dr. William B. Hamilton, Problems 
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and Prospects of The Research Library, 1955; and three ar- 
ticles by Mr. Harry R. Stevens, “Henry Clay, The Bank, And 
The West in 1824,” American Historical Review (July, 1955); 
“Bank Enterprisers in a Western Town, 1815-1822,” The 
Business History Review (June, 1955); “David Everett Wade, 
1763-1842,” Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio (July, 1955). 

General Robert L. Eichelberger, U.S.A. Ret., has presented 
his papers to the Duke University Library. This large collec- 
tion will be of special interest to students of the Far East and 
the Second World War in the Pacific area. Other additions to 
the manuscript collections are fifteen letters of William Pitt, 
1779-1806; nineteenth century transcripts of correspondence 
of the rulers of Hanover and their agents, 1660-1716; four- 
teen volumes of the diaries of Edgar A. Bowring in the 
1840's and 1850's (Bowring was secretary to the Board of 
Trade, to a number of officials, and to the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition Commission); two hundred and thirty letters and 
papers dealing with the abolition of the slave trade and of 
slavery in the British Empire (including a number of letters 
from William Wilberforce ). 

Mr. Harold T. Parker spent the last half of the summer in 
Paris engaged in research on the administration of the Na- 
poleonic Empire. 


Mr. Robert Irving Phelps, history major at Elon College, 
will study at the University of Chicago for the academic year, 
1955-1956, in the field of religion. Mr. Phelps received a fel- 
lowship grant in the spring of 1955. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson has presented a copy of his book- 
let, Cradle of Liberty, Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, May 20, 1775, to the Department of Archives and 
History. The booklet was published by the Mecklenburg 
Historical Association and is a group of historical essays con- 
cerning the declaration. 


Students of the Civil War and other readers will be in- 
terested to learn of the formation of a new book club, The 
Civil War Book Club, whose purpose it is to select books of 
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merit from the increasing number of volumes which are be- 
ing published — with this period, and to offer them to 
members each month. The copies will be autographed first 
editions selected by the editorial board composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Dr. Bruce Catton, editor, American Heri- 
tage; Mr. Stanley F. Horn, president, Tennessee Historical 
Society; Dr. Allan Nevins, professor, Columbia University; 
Dr. Benjamin P. Thomas, author; and Dr. Bell I. Wiley, presi- 
dent of the Southern Historical Association. Further details 
may be obtained by writing The Civil War Book Club, Inc., 


Attn. Marda Alexander, 18 East Chestnut St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Books received during the last quarter are: Walter Hart 
Blumenthal, American Indians Dispossessed (Philadelphia, 
Pa.: George S. MacManus Co., 1955); H. Hale Bellot, Wood- 
row Wilson (London, England: The Athlone Press, 1955); 
Theodore Bolton and Irwin F. Cortelyou, Ezra Ames of 
Albany, Portrait Painter. Craftsman. Royal Arch Mason. 
Banker. 1768-1836 (New York: The New-York Historical 
Society, 1955); Rita Susswein Gotteman, The Arts and Crafts 
in New York, 1777-1799 (New York: The New-York Histori- 
cal Society, 1954); E. Merton Coulter, Wormsloe, Two Cen- 
turies of a Georgia Family (Athens: The University of 
Georgia Press, 1955); Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Early American 
Science: Needs and Opportunities for Study (Williamsburg, 
Va.: Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1955); 
William Peden, Thomas Jefferson: Notes on the State of 
Virginia (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955); Samuel Gaillard Stoney, The Dulles Family in 
South Carolina (Columbia: University of South Carolina, 
1955); Frank W. Klingberg, The Southern Claims Commis- 
sion (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1955); Mary Gilmore Simms Oliphant, Alfred Tay- 
lor Odell and T. C. Duncan Eaves, The Letters of 
William Gilmore Simms, Volume IV (Columbia: The 
University of South Carolina Press, 1955); Weymouth 
T. Jordan, George Washington Campbell of Tennessee: 
Western Statesman (Tallahassee: Florida State Univer- 
sity, 1955); Joseph Penn Breedlove, Duke University 
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Library, 1840-1940 (Durham, North Carolina: The Friends 
of Duke University Library, 1955); Malcolm Cook McMillan, 
Constitutional Development in Alabama, 1798-1901: A Study 
in Politics, the Negro, and Sectionalism (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955); G. Glenn Clift, 
Guide to the Manuscripts of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(Frankfort: Kentucky Historical Society, 1955); Hugh Tal- 
mage Lefler, A Guide to the Study and Reading of North 
Carolina History (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955); Hudson Strode, Jefferson Davis, American 
Patriot, 1808-1861 (New York, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1955); and John Morrison and Bob Hamsley, 
The Real David Crockett, Tennesee’s Famous Hunter, Sol- 
dier, Legislator, Hero of the Alamo (Lawrenceburg, Tennes- 
see: The Democrat-Union, 1955). 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Mr. Wesley H. Wallace is assistant professor of radio, tele- 


vision, and motion pictures at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


Mr. Houston G. Jones is professor of history and chairman 
of the department of social sciences at West Georgia College, 
Carrollton. During the past summer he taught at Western 
Carolina College, Cullowhee. 


Mr. Alfred P. Tischendorf is an instructor in history at 
Duke University, Durham. 


Dr. George C. Osborn is professor of social sciences at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Dr. George D. Harmon is professor of history and head of 
the department of — and government at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS VOLUME 


Mr. Paul Conkin is at present serving with the armed forces 
in Germany. He received his M.A. from Vanderbilt and was 
working on his doctorate when called into service. 


Dr. William S. Hoffman is chairman of the division of social 
studies at Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. 


Dr. Max L. Heyman, Jr., is on the faculty of the Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Los Angeles, California. 


Dr. Margaret Burr Deschamps is assistant professor of 
history at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. 


Mr. Francis B. Dedmond is professor of English and head 
of the department of English at Gardner-Webb College, Boil- 
ing Springs, North Carolina. 


Dr. Hugh T. Lefler is professor of history at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Dr. William Frank Zornow is assistant professor of history 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden is director of the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History and secretary of the State Lit- 
erary and Historical Association, Raleigh. 


Dr. Paul Murray is professor of history at East Carolina 
College, Greenville. 


Mr. Harry L. Golden is the editor of The Carolina Israelite, 
Charlotte. 


Mr. Robert Mason is editor of The Sanford Daily Herald, 
Sanford. 
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Dr. Leonard B. Hurley is professor of English at the Wo- 
man’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Dr. Louis B. Wright is director of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Mary L. Thornton is librarian, North Carolina Col- 
lection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 


Mr. Houston G. Jones is professor of history and chairman 
of the department of social sciences at West Georgia College, 
Carrollton. 


Dr. Frenise A. Logan has been visiting professor of history 
at North Carolina College, Durham, for the academic year, 
1954-1955. 


Mr. David H. Corkran is engaged in research at the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dr. Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., is an assistant professor of 
history at the University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 


Dr. George D. Harmon is professor of American history 
and head of the department of history and government at 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Jay B. Hubbell is professor emeritus of American litera- 
ture at Duke University and was visiting professor of Ameri- 
can literature at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
for the school year, 1954-1955. 


Mr. Wesley H. Wallace is assistant professor of radio, tele- 


vision, and motion pictures at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


Mr. Alfred P. Tischendorf is an instructor in history at 
Duke University, Durham. 


Dr. George C. Osborn is professor of social sciences at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 





INDEX TO VOLUME XXXII-1955 


A 

AAUW Juvenile Literature Award, 
presented to Mebane Holoman 
Burgwyn, 136. 

Abbeville District, section of South 
Carolina, mentioned, 59. 

Abolition of slavery, issue in elec- 
tion of 1836, 46. 

Acts committed during war, under 
military orders, proceedings 
against stopped by Canby, 64. 

Ad valorem duty, imposed by Con- 
gress, 163. 

Adams, John Quincy, mentioned, 

Adams Papers, to be edited by 
Lyman H. Butterfield, 447. 

Adcock, Lynette, compiles statistics 
for Guide to the Manuscript Col- 
lection of Colonial Williamsburg, 
141. 

Advertisements, demonstrate varie- 
ty of goods, 478; principal source 
of information in early news- 
papers, 451. 

Advisory Committee on Historical 
Markers, approves sixteen new 
highway markers, 314. 

Africa, Philip, replaces C. Gregg 
Singer as head of history depart- 
ment, Salem College, 144. 

“Aftermath of World War II, The,” 
by James L. Godfrey, mentioned, 


146. 
Ahoskie, Hertford County, site of 
4-H Club marker unveiling, 443. 
Alamance Battleground, transfer- 
red to the Department of Ar- 
chives and History, 597. 

Albert J. Beveridge Award, 1955 
competition announced, 318. 

Alden, John R., elected professor 
at Duke, 444; elected to Council 
of Institute, Williamsburg, 447; 
holds Guggenheim Fellowship, 
445; to write Revolutionary vol- 
ume, History of the South, 445. 

Alexander, Joseph, teaches school 
at Sugar Creek, 21. 

Alexander, Louise, promoted to pro- 
fessor, 603. 

Alexander, William J., Whig lead- 
er, mentioned, 36. 

Alleott, John, re-elected vice-presi- 
dent at large, State Art Society, 
132. 


Allen, Eleazer, estate of, advertised 
for sale, 461. 

Allen, George D., wins Cannon 
Award for work with Duke Uni- 
versity and Duke Endowment, 
and restoration work in War- 
renton, 134-135. 

Allen, Mrs. George D., wins Can- 
non Award for work with Duke 
University, Duke Endowment, 
and restoration work in Warren- 
ton, 134-135. 

Allen, Sarah, advertises town lots 
for sale, 461. 

Alston House, mentioned in report, 
134; speech by W. S. Tarlton 
on restoration of, 443. 

American Academy of Fine Arts 
and American Art Union, by 
Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, review- 
ed, 306. 

American Association for State 
and Local History, gives De- 
partment of Archives and His- 
tory award for first half century 
of achievement and service, 130; 
joint sponsor of American Heri- 
tage, 140; meets in Madison, 
Wisconsin, 130; presents award 
to Hugh T. Lefler and the late 
Albert R. Newsome, 130; pre- 
sents award to Raleigh Model 
Railroad Club, 130. 

American Epoch, A History of the 
United States Since the 1890's, 
received, 448. 

American Heritage, issued in book 
format, 140; received, 319; re- 
viewed, 432. 

American Historical Association, 
holds session in New York, 316. 
American Indians Dispossessed, by 
Walter Hart Blumenthal, receiv- 

ed, 605. 

American Israelite, The, has item 
about Charlotte’s Jewish popu- 
lation, 211n. 

American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety, offers three awards, 448. 
Ammonscossittee, young emperor of 

Great Tellico, 361. 

Amos Cottage, Graylyn Estate, 
visited by North Carolina So- 
ciety of County and Local His- 
torians, 441. 

Anabaptists, mentioned, 7. 
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Anderson, John Q., his Brokenburn, 
The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861- 
1868, received, 448; reviewed, 
429. 

Andrews Alexander B., writes on 
life of Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
184 


Andrews, M. B., elected president 
of Wayne County Historical So- 
ciety, 437; reports on member- 
ship, 599. 

Anglican Church, largest religious 
group in North Carolina, 9. 

Anglicans, desire establishment of 
their church, 2. 

Annapolis Junction, hospital there 
prepares for attack, 549. 

Annual Report, American Histori- 
cal Association, publishes Cal- 
houn correspondence, 410. 

Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, department of social studies, 
announces summer workshop, 
316; holds North Carolina Work- 
shop, 597. 

Aranks, James, describes runaway 
servant, 461. 

Archives, Division of, accessions 
board minutes and policy-mak- 
ing correspondence of Depart- 
ment of Conservation and De- 
velopment, 1927-1950, 313. 

Armada, Spanish, routed by Eng- 
lish, 269. 

Armstrong, Susan S., appointed 
research assistant, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, 602. 

Army Air Forces in World War 
II, Men and Planes, The, Volume 
VI, received, 448. 

Arrests, number made in Second 
Military District, 61. 

Arrington, Mrs. Katherine Pend- 
leton, re-elected president of the 
State Art Society, 132. 

Articles of Confederation, The, 
condemned, 151. 

Arts and Crafts in New York, 
1777-1799, The, by Rita Susswein 
Gotteman, received, 605. 

Ashe, Samuel A’Court, mentioned, 
175. 

Asheville, host to annual meeting, 
Western North Carolina Histor- 
ical Association, 436. 

Assembly, blocks Marriage Act of 
1762, 18; colonial North Caro- 
lina, mentioned, 4; dissolves ves- 
try in Guilford County, 16. 

Assimilation of Jews into Christ- 
ianity, 202n. 

Atkins, Stewart, responds to greet- 


ings at meeting of Poetry So- 
ciety, 137. 

— destruction of, described, 

00. 

Augusta Female Seminary (Mary 
Baldwin Seminary), attended by 
Harriet Woodrow, 529 

Avery, William W., elected dele- 
gate to Confederate Congress, 
502. 

Axson, Ellen, meets Woodrow Wil- 
son, 531; receives letter from 
Woodrow Wilson, 529. 

Aydlett, Olive, elected treasurer, 
— Historical Society, 

z. 


B 


Badin, aluminum plant visited by 
Society of County and Local His- 
torians, 137. 

Baeck, Leo, mentioned, 196. 

Bailey, Worth, consults with mem- 
bers of Andrew Johnson Memo- 
rial Commission, 598. 

Baldwin, Alice, publishes “Ellen 
Glasgow” in South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 603. 

Ballard, Mrs. J. M., elected trea- 
surer, Catawba County Histori- 
cal Society, 141. 

Balsam Gap, route of Northwards 
war party, 363. 

Baltimore Convention, southerners 
secede from, 497. 

Baptists, absorb General and Free 
Will groups, 8; Arminian sects 
gain members, 8. 

Barber, Elizabeth Anne, appointed 
history teacher, Coral Gables 
(Florida) High School, 602. 

Barber, Mrs. Mamie, operates pri- 
vate school in 1879, 312. 

Barber of Natchez, The, by Edwin 
Adams Davis and William Ran- 
som Hogan, received, 148; re- 
viewed, 302. 

Barbour, Phillip Pendleton, votes 
received, election of 1836, 32. 
Barden, Albert, leaves picture col- 
lection to Department of Ar- 

chives and History, 130. 

Barlow, Arthur, gives account of 
grapes on Roanoke Island, 254. 

Barnes, George, advertises in Cape- 
Fear Mercury (Wilmington), for 
bondswoman and stolen goods, 
460. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer, publishes 
The New History and the Social 
Studies, 184. 
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Bartlett, Paul, presides at meet- 
ing of Poetry Society, 137; rec- 
ognizes Poetry Society members 
who published volumes, 187. 

Barttelot-Barttelot, Colonel Sir 
Walter, heads mining company, 
513. 

Bass, Mrs. Taft, elected president, 
Sampson County Historical So- 
ciety, 437. 

Bassett, John Spencer, mentioned, 


175. 

Batchelor, Edward, company of, 
offers slaves for cash, 457. 

Bath, Town of, holds 250th anni- 
versary celebration, 599. 

Battle of Alamance, ends Regula- 
tor revolt in May, 1771, 22. 

Battle of Antietam, referred to by 
James A. Peifer, 403. 

Battle of Culpeper, results of de- 
scribed by James A. Peifer, 401. 

Battle of Gettysburg, outcome of, 
mentioned, 550. 

Battle of Moore’s Creek, Tory pris- 
oners taken there, incarcerated 
in Halifax gaol, 440. 

Batts, Nathaniel, marker at home 
site of, 142. 

Beach, Rex, reviews The County 
Court in North Carolina before 
1750, 108. 

“Beach Umbrella,” oil painting by 
Claude Howell wins award, 133. 

Beale, Howard K., his Charles A. 
Beard: An Appraisal, reviewed, 
126. 

Beasley, Mrs. W. B., elected sec- 
retary, Johnston County His- 
torical Society, 314; mentioned, 
439. 

Beaufort County Historical So- 
ciety, names officers, 601. 

Beauregard, P. G. T., mentioned, 
564. 

Beck, Sam E., presides at meeting 
of Western North Carolina His- 
torical Association, 140. 

“Bedford Brown: State Rights 
Unionist,” by Houston G. Jones, 
Part I, 321-345; Part II, 483-511. 

Beers, Burton, appointed to facul- 
ty, North Carolina State College, 
603. 

Bell, Caler, advertises surrender of 
runaway slave, 456. 

Bell, Clark William, his The First 
Saratoga. Being the Saga of 
John Young and His Sloop-of- 
War, deals with naval history, 
239. 


Bell, Whitfield, J., Jr., his Harly 
American Science: Needs and 
Opportunities for Study, receiv- 
ed, 605. 

Bellot, H. Hale, his Woodrow Wil- 
son, received, 605. 

Benefit of Clergy in America, by 
George Dalzell, received, 449; 
reviewed, 594. 

Benjamin Franklin and American 
Foreign Policy, by Gerald 
Stourzh, wins prize, 447. 

Bennett House, near Durham, site 
of meeting of Johnston and Sher- 
man, 568. 

Benton, Thomas Hart, introduces 
bill to establish North Carolina 
mint, 48; mentioned, 329; poli- 
tical friend of Bedford Brown, 
4 


8. 
Bentonville, battle of, described, 
565 


Bentonville Battlefield, ninetieth 
anniversary of battle celebrated 
there, 314. 

Bertie County, new highway mark- 
er approved for Scotch Hall 
there, 314. 

Bethabara, Forsyth County, ap- 
proved to receive highway mark- 
er, 314. 

Bethel Presbyterian Church, has 
marker unveiled there, 597. 

Bethlehem, people of, furnish sup- 
plies to Union soldiers, 386. 

Bethune, Lauchlin, denounces let- 
ter of Edward B. Dudley, 42. 

Betts, Doris, her The Gentle Insur- 
rection appraised, 219. 

Bierck, Harold A., article publish- 
ed, 146; awarded fellowship by 
Ford Foundation, 444; receives 
appointment to summer faculty, 
1955, University of California, 
143; to attend meeting of Pan- 
American Institute of Geography 
and History, 316; to visit Mexico 
City and University of Texas, 
444, 

Big-Bethel, battle of, Henry Law- 
son Wyatt, first Confederate sol- 
dier to fall, 132. 

Bill of Rights, colonial North Car- 
olina, allows choice of religion, 
29 


Biltmore Story, Recollections of 
the Beginnings of Forestry in 
the United States, The, received, 
448. 

Birkhimer, William E., defends 
Reconstruction Acts, 78. 
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Birth of Aviation, The, by Aycock 
Brown, written for fiftieth anni- 
+ am of first powered flight, 

Bishop, Evelyn, elected board mem- 
ber, Johnston County Historical 
Society, 440. 

Bishop of London, disapproves 
Vestry Act of 1754, 3; exercises 
jurisdiction on church establish- 
ment in North Carolina, 5. 

Bishopville Presbyterian Church, 
mentioned, 84. 

Black River, section of Sumter, 
(S. C.) agricultural district, 83. 

Blackmore, Herrall, advertises for 
indentured runaway, 459. 

Blair, Francis P., writes Bedford 
Brown suggesting repeal of Mis- 
souri Compromise, 494. 

Blair’s Rhetoric, textbook used in 
Jacob Mordecai’s school, 202. 

Blatt, Solomon, elected for ninth 
term as speaker of South Caro- 
lina’s General Assembly, 201. 

Bloomfield, Mrs. Margaret, reads 
paper at Wilkes meeting, 312. 

Bloomsbury Chapter, Daughters of 
the Revolution, has W. S. Tarl- 
ton as speaker, 314; has D. L. 
Corbitt as speaker, 142. 

Blumenthal, Walter Hart, his 
American Indians Dispossessed, 
received, 605. 

Blythe, James advertises for Irish 
runaway, 459. 

Blythe, Legette, mentioned, 226. 

Board of Trade, revokes act of 
establishing Queen’s College, 21. 

Boleyn, Anne, mentioned, 256. 

Bolick, R. K., estate of, to insure 
lease to care for Old Bunker Hill 
bridge, 312. 

Bolton, Theodore, his Ezra Ames 
of Albany, Portrait Painter, 
Craftsman, Royal Arch Mason, 
Banker, 1769-1836, received, 605. 

Boner, John H., poet, mentioned, 
97. 

Bonitz, Julius A., editor, Goldsboro 
Messenger, mentioned, 348. 

Booker T. Washington and the 
Negro’s Place in American Life, 
by Samuel R. Spencer, published, 
446. 

Boundary dispute, between North 
and South Carolina, mentioned, 
26. 

Bounties, export or import, grant- 
ed by American colonial govern- 
ment, 157. 


Bowers, Claude G., his Making 
Democracy a Reality: Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Polk, received, 147; 
reviewed, 431. 

Bowring, Edgar A., fourteen vol- 
umes of diaries of, acquired by 
Duke University Library, 604. 

Boyce, Westray Battle, portrait 
and medals of, presented to Hall 
of History, 598. 

Boyd, Adam, printer of Cape-Fear 
Mercury (Wilmington), offers 
two slaves for sale, 457. 

Boyd, Julian P., elected to Council 
and member of Executive Com- 
mittee of Institute, Williams- 
burg, 447. 

Boyd, William Kenneth, mentioned, 
175; president of Literary and 
Historical Association, 180. 

Bradford Springs, home of poor 
whites, listed in 1860 census, 
Sumter District, S. C., 88. 

Bragg, Thomas, recommends Bed- 
ford Brown for office, 508. 

Bragge, John, advertises against 
destruction of beacons along 
coast, 473. 

Branch, John, Governor, marker 
unveiled to, Enfield, 142; resig- 
nation requested as Secretary of 
Navy, 33. 

Brandon, Barbara, receives Ful- 
bright Award, 444. 

Braverman, Howard, reviews 
Knickerbocker Birthday: A Ses- 
qui-Centennial History of the 
New-York Historical Society, 
1804-1954, 434. 

Brawley, James S., receives Spang- 
enburg Medal for The Rowan 
Story, 138. 

Breckinridge, John C., confirms 
Lee’s surrender, 567; mention- 
ed, 497. 

Breedlove, Joseph Penn, his Duke 
University Library, 1840-1940, 
received, 605. 

Bridges, Henry L., elected board 
ees State Art Society, 
133. 

Brigantines, interests in advertised 
for sale, 465. 

Bright, Simon, Dobbs County es- 
tate advertised, 464. 

Britton, Clifton, directs “The Vi- 
sion of Charles’ Brantley 
Aycock,” 135. 

Brockman, Zoe Kincaid, presents 
program to Poetry Society, 137. 
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Brokenburn, The Journal of Kate 
Stone, 1861-1868, by John Q. 
Anderson, received, 448; review- 
ed, 429. 

Brooke, George Mercer, appointed 
associate professor, 602. 

Brooklyn Eagle (New York), men- 
tions Bedford Brown as vice- 
presidential candidate, 496. 

Brooks, Aubrey Lee, his Selected 
Addresses of a Southern Lawyer, 
received, 147; reviewed, 285. 

Brooks’ Gazetter, textbook used in 
Jacob Mordecai’s school, 202. 

Brown, Alfred M., participates in 
marker unveiling, 129. 

Brown, Aycock, his monograph, 
The Birth of Aviation, described, 
241; writes story dealing with 
mystery of Roanoke Island 
“bricks,” 313. 

Brown, Bedford, announces inten- 
tion to resign, 343; appointed to 
commission by Jonathan Worth, 
507; attends University of 
North Carolina, 324; backs Tay- 
lor for president, 490; berates 
Southern extremists, 492; 
blames bank for depression, 342; 
blames Henry Clay for Demo- 
cratic defeat, 484; born in Cas- 
well County, 323; breaks with 
Willie P. Mangum, 335; candi- 
date for re-election, 1834, 337; 
challenges secession, 499; comp- 
romises on tariff of 1832, 331; 
copy of pardon, 505-506; death 
of, 510; debates with Calhoun on 
tariff, 341; declines appointment 
to Washington, 503; defeats 
Thomas Settle for six-year term, 
338; defeats John W. Stephens, 
509; defends Senate record, 344; 
defends Union, 334; Democratic 
Senator from North Carolina, 
34; description of, 322n; disa- 
grees with South Carolina on 
tariff issue, 332; elected chair- 
man of Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 335; elected to House of 
Commons, 324; elected to State 
Senate in 1842, 486; elected to 
twelve terms, General Assembly, 
322; elected to United States 
Senate, 328; friend of Andrew 
Jackson, 322; given “Rose Hill” 
as wedding gift, 325; gives chal- 
lenge to University student body, 
511; has conferences with Pres- 
ident Johnson, 322; introduces 
Kenneth Rayner’ Resolutions, 


343; leader, Democratic Party 
in South, 321; marries Mary 
Lumpkin Glenn, 324; moves 
family to Maryland, 490; moves 
family to Missouri, 488; moves 
family to Virginia, 489; opposes 
Clay and Webster, 330; opposes 
Fisher Resolutions, 326; opposes 
recognition of Texas, 340; op- 
poses United States Bank, 336; 
pays tribute to Jackson, 333; 
pleads for party unity, 493; re- 
fused seat in Senate by radicals, 
510; regrets Harrison-Tyler vic- 
tory, 485; replies to Clay, 334; 
replies to Southard, 345; repre- 
sents North Carolina in United 
States Senate, 321; repurchases 
Rose Hill, 494; sells Rose Hill 
property, 488; senators from 
South Carolina and Virginia op- 
pose stand of, 339; sends resig- 
nation to Edward B. Dudley, 
483; serves as vice-president of 
National Democratic Convention, 
494; serves in both Convention 
and General Assembly, 502; 
succeeds Yancey in State Sen- 
ate, 326; supported by national 
democratic leaders, 486; sup- 
ports admission of Michigan as 
state, 341; supports Breckin- 
ridge-Lane ticket, 498; supports 
Jackson’s policies, 34; supports 
policy of restoration to Union, 
504; supports state’s right to 
induct senators, 343; supports 
W. W. Holden for re-election, 
507; takes middle ground on 
abolitionist petitions, 338; urges 
South to remain in Union, 500; 
vice-president of three Demo- 
cratic conventions, 322; writes 
brother of temper of country, 
491; writes Crittenden of disap- 
proval of Polk, 489. 

Brown, C. K., reviews Confederate 
Finance, 297. 

Brown, Jethro, father of Bedford 
Brown, discussed, 323. 

Brown, Livingston, son of Bedford 
Brown, defeated in election, 510. 

Brown-Saunders contest, attracts 
national attention, 487. 

Brown, Thomas, copper-smith, ad- 
vertises wares and work, 473. 
Brown, William, brother of Bed- 

ford Brown, mentioned, 491. 
Browning, Mrs. [Elizabeth Bar- 
rett], poetess, mentioned, 93. 
Brunswick Church, built in colon- 
ial North Carolina, mentioned, 7. 
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Bryan, William Jennings, mention- 
ed, 243 

Buchanan, James, mentioned, 322; 
nominated for president, 494; 
writes flattering letter to Bed- 
ford Brown, 486. 

Buford, John, advertises capture 
of slave, 455. 

Bulluck, Reading, reads paper, 
State Literary and Historical 
Association, 440. 

Buncombe County, to get new high- 
way marker at Swannanoa Tun- 
nel, Ridgecrest, 314. 

Bunning, Robert, Indian trader at 
Tuckaseigie, 364. 

Bureau of Civil Affairs, assists 
Canby in military jurisdiction, 
67; manages registration of vot- 
ers, 1867, 68. 

Burghley, opposes England’s war 
with Spain, 260. 

Burgwin, John, seeks tenant for 
Waddell property, 463. 

Burgwyn, Mebane Holoman, her 
Penny Rose described, 221; wins 
AAUW_ Juvenile Literature 
Award, 136. 

Burke County, school children of, 
make studies for pamphlet, 312; 
site of gold mining, 513. 

Burrell, President, Virginia Coun- 
cil, agrees to help Little Carpen- 
ter, 371. 

Burton, W. Frank, attends annual 
meeting, Southern Historical As- 
sociation, 131; attends meeting, 
Greensboro Historical Museum, 
139; attends meeting of Society 
of American Archivists, 138; 
conducts tour of Archives and 
Records Center, explains man- 
agement program, 315; speaks 
for Caswell-Nash Chapter, 
Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion, Radio Station WPTF, 443; 
speaks on “Microfilming State 
Records,” 138; speaks to Pitt 
County Historical Society, 313; 
works with executive committee 
of Register of Deeds Association, 
140. 

Busbee, Mrs. Jacques, re-elected 
vice-president at large, State Art 
Society, 133. 

“Businessman [O. Max Gardner] 
in Politics,” paper read by Wil- 
liam M. Greer, 441. 

Butterfield, Lyman H., resigns at 
Williamsburg to edit Adams 
Papers, 447. 


Byrd, Clara Booth, presents Sir 
Walter Raleigh Award, 136. 


Cc 


Cabot, John, a Genoese, establish- 
es claim for Henry VII in North 
Atlantic, 255. 

Caesar of Chatuge, English-speak- 
ing Cherokee, headman at Great 
Tellico, 361; leads Hiwassee-Tel- 
lico to peace conference, 373. 

Cains, Christopher, advertises sale 
of slaves for cash, 457. 

Caldwell, David, defends clause in 
State Constitution of 1776, 29; 
denounces Regulators, 23; men- 
tioned, 13. 

Caldwell, Harry B., leads Grange 
through World War II years, 
247. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Margaret H., leads 
Grange from 1946 to 1947, 247. 

Caldwell, Wallace E., returns to 
teaching duties, 316. 

Calhoun, John C., breaks tie to de- 
feat Van Buren, 331; his speech 
read by Mason of Virginia, 410; 
organizes People’s Party, 32; 
postpones candidacy for presi- 
dency, 32; receives letter from 
James Kirk Paulding, 412-414; 
voices dislike of Bedford Brown, 
341. 

Camden County, has historical 
tour, 439. 

Cameron, Richard M., his The Rise 
of Methodism: A Source Book, 
received, 147. 

Camp, Cordelia, compiles Sketches 
of Burke County, 312. 

Campbell, William, announces es- 
cape of servants, 460 

Canby, E. R. S., acts as supervi- 
sory assistant commissioner of 
Freedman’s Bureau, 74; adopts 
recognized constitutions of North 
and South Carolina, 73; appoint- 
ed to Second Military District, 
53; appointments to offices, 66; 
arrives in Charleston, 53; brief 
military history of, 54n; de- 
fends himself against Worth’s 
charges, 62; disturbed by preju- 
dice, 61; expresses concern over 
unemployment in Second Mili- 
tary District, 76; orders election 
to be held, 68; orders treasurers 
of North and South Carolina to 
defray Convention expenses, 69; 
recommends’ dispensing with 
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ninth section, Reconstruction 
Act, 72; Reconstruction work 
summarized, 78; rejects Worth’s 
suggestions, 56; relinquishes 
command of troops, Second Mil- 
itary District, 77; vilified by Orr 
and Worth for modifying jury 
law, 65. 

Canby, Louisa, wife of E. R. S. 
Canby, receives guests, 53. 

Cannon Awards, presented at even- 
ing meeting, Antiquities Society, 
134 


Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington), 
advertises sale of slaves, 457. 
Cape Hatteras, site of English at- 

tempts at colonization, 254. 

Cappon, Lester J., succeeds Lyman 
H. Butterfield, 447. 

Captured slaves, advertisements 
of, 455. 

Caracas Diary, 1835-1840, edited 
by Jane Lucas de Grummond, 
reviewed, 123. 

Carnegie Corporation, gives Duke 
University research grant, 445. 

“Carolana,” description of, 103. 

Carolina Charter of 1663-How It 
Came to North Carolina and Its 
Place in History, The, by Wil- 
liam S. Powell, tells how charter 
was acquired, 237; reviewed, 
106. 

Carolina Watchman (Salisbury), 
elated over defeat of Brown and 
Strange, 484; organ of anti- 
Jackson men, 38. 

Carpenter, James M., speaks at 
Folklore Society, 137. 

Carraway, Gertrude S., presides 
over evening meeting, Antiqui- 
ties Society, 134. 

Carroll, Charles F., acts as secre- 
tary of Sir Walter Raleigh Com- 
mission, 132; presides at Art 
Society luncheon meeting, 133. 

Carroll, E. Malcolm, attends meet- 
ing of Southern Historical As- 
sociation, 145; delivers Blazer 
lectures at University of Ken- 
tucky, 317; participates on pro- 
gram, Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation, 132. 

Carson, Samuel P., mentioned, 327. 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, his The 
Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Volume XX, The Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, 1825-1829, re- 
ceived, 147; reviewed, 434. 

Carter, W. C., his The History of 
York County, From Its Erection 


to the Present Time, received, 
448, 

Carteret County Historical Society, 
holds quarterly meeting, 310; 
holds summer meeting, 600. 

Cartier, Jacques, claims the St. 
Lawrence for France in 1536, 
255. 

Cartwright, William H., attends 
meeting, Southern Historical As- 
sociation, 145; elected member of 
executive committee, State Liter- 
ary and Historical Association, 
135; participates on program, 
Southern Historical Association, 
132, 

Caruthers, Eli W., biographer of 
David Caldwell, 13. 

Catawba County Historical Asso- 
ciation, elects officers, 141; spon- 
sors restoration of Old Bunker 
Hill bridge, 312; completes re- 
storation of bridge, 440. 

—— Indian tribe, mentioned, 


Cate, J. L., his The Army Air 
Forces in World War II, Men 
and Planes, Volume VI, received, 
448. 

Cate, Margaret Davis, her Early 
Days of Coastal Georgia, receiv- 
ed, 448. 

Cathey, Delores, on program at 
marker unveiling, 598. 

Catton, Bruce, his American Heri- 
tage, received, 319; reviewed, 
432; serves as member, editorial 
board, Civil War Book Club, 604. 

Cauthen, C. E., reviews Justice 
William Johnson, the First Dis- 
senter; The Career and Consti- 
tutional Philosophy of a Jeffer- 
sonian Judge, 421. 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, 
counsellor to Elizabeth I, 256. 
“Cemetery Records of Goshen 
Grove Church,” article in The 
Gaston County Historical Bul- 

letin, 439. 

Census of 1860, enumerates Sum- 
ter District, S. C., 81. 

Census of 1870, gives breakdown 
of Jewish population in North 
Carolina, 211n. 

Chandler, Alvin D., president of 
William and Mary, member of 
Executive Committee, Council of 
the Institute, Williamsburg, 447. 

Chapel Hill Methodist Church: A 
Centennial History, The, by 
Fletcher M. Green, mentioned, 
146. 
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Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal, 
edited by Howard K. Beale, re- 
viewed, 126. 

Charles B. Aycock Memorial Com- 
mission, presents program at 
meeting on Antiquities Society, 


Charleston( South Carolina), evac- 
uated by Hardee, 563; scene of 
National Democratic Convention, 
1860, 495. 

Charleston Convention, mentioned, 
321. 

Charleston Courier (South Caro- 
lina), quotes letter about E. R. S. 
Canby, 54. 

Charleston Daily News (South 
Carolina), skeptical of E. R. S. 
Canby, 55. 

Charleston Mercury (South Caro- 
lina), comments on E. R. S. 
Canby, 54 

Charlestown, site of conference be- 
tween Carolina and Cherokees, 
373. 

Charter, colonial, used as Bill of 
Rights, 25. 

Chase, Salmon P., Chief Justice, 
United States Circuit Court, 
forces Sickles removal, 52. 

Chavis, John, accomplished free 
Negro, teaches white children, 
165; instructed by Presbyterian 
Assembly to preach to “blacks,” 
168; popularity as preacher to 
whites becomes problem, 167; 
preaches to whites, 165; sent as 
missionary to slaves, 1801-1807, 
165; statement of whites and 
Negroes attending services con- 
ducted by, 166. 

Cherokees, plead innocent to Caro- 
lina’s charges, 374; sell land to 
settlers, 467. 

Chestnut, Mary Boykin, author, 
Diary from Dixie, mentioned, 88. 

Chickasaws, tribe of Indians, men- 
tioned, 359. 

Childs, Marquis, terms The Man of 
Independence, “brilliant, political 
biography,” 242. 

Chitty, Arthur Benjamin, Jr., his 
Reconstruction at Sewanee. The 
Founding of the University of 
the South and Its First Admini- 
stration, 1857-1872, reviewed, 118. 

Chorley, Kenneth, president of 
Colonial Williamsburg, member 
of Council of Institute, 447. 

Chotte, attempts to aid Lower 
Towns, 363; favors war against 


Carolina, 362; Indian village by 
Tennessee River, 360; leads anti- 
English Cherokee faction, 369; 
makes peace with French, 362; 
message from, to French at Fort 
Toulouse, 369; mother town of 
Cherokees, 360; opposes Caro- 
lina-Hiwassee-Tellico coalition, 
362; seeks trade with French and 
Virginia, 368. 

Chowan College, holds special serv- 
ices for Murfreesboro pilgri- 
mage, 439; opened for tour, 439. 

Chowan County, deeds, 1745-1748, 
microfilm copies of, obtained by 
Division of Archives and Manu- 
scripts, 443; new highway mark- 
er for James Iredell, Jr., approv- 
ed for, 314. 

Chmielnitski, mentioned, 194. 

“Christian Harmony Singing in 
Western North Carolina,” paper 
by Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton, 
436. 

Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta, 
Ga.), quotes from sermons of 
Joseph Ruggles Wilson, 523. 

“Church Establishment in North 
Carolina, 1765-1776, The,” ar- 
ticle by Paul Conkin, 1-30. 

“City Maze,” by Harry Ellensweig, 
wins art award, 133. 

Civil courts, cases referred to, by 
Canby, 63. 

Civil War, The, by James Street, 
discussed, 240. 

Civil War Book Club, The, formed 
to select first editions in field, 
for members, 604. 

Clark, John B., defends Bedford 
Brown’ s friendship with Thomas 
Hart Benton, 489. 

Clark, Walter, first president, Lit- 
erary and Historical Association, 
179, mentioned, 175. 

Clay, Henry, expresses belief 
Brown and Strange should re- 
sign, 344; mentioned, 32, 328. 

Clay, Howard B., introduces speak- 
er, 599. 

Cleland, James T., his The True 
and Lively Word, A Practical 
Guide to Effective Preaching, 
made up of five lectures, 288. 

Clemons, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph N., 
accept marker to Farmer Hotel 
(Woodfield Inn), 598. 

Clemson College Library, has Cal- 
houn Papers, 410. 

Cleveland County, Clyde R. Hoey 
home there, approved for new 
highway marker, 314. 
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Clift, G. Glenn, his Guide to the 
Manuscripts of the Kentucky 
Historical Society, 605. 

Clingman, Thomas L., elected 
United States Senator, 501. 

Clinton Caucasian, urges race re- 
sponsibility for schools, 348. 

Clyde, Paul H., attends meeting of 
Southern Historical Association, 
ig participates on program, 


Cockrell, Monroe F., his The Lost 
Account of the Battle of Corinth 
and the Court Martial of Gen. 
Van Dorn, received, 449. 

Cocks, Pamela, of New Zealand 
Archives, studies record manage- 
ment program of Department of 
Archives and History, 313. 

Coffin, Levi, Guilford College, Guil- 
ford County, highway marker, 
approved for, 314. 

Cohen, Aaron, Jewish volunteer 
a army in Revolutionary War, 


200. 

Cohen, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Aaron Cohen, first interment in 
Charlotte Hebrew Cemetery, 201. 

Colclough, J. A., inventory of es- 
tate, 83; plantation owner, Sum- 
ter District, S. C., 83; widow of, 
personal property evaluated, 83. 

Cole, Charles C., Jr., his The Social 
Ideas of the Northern Evange- 
list, 1826-1860, received, 148. 

Coleman, J. Walter, reviews Gen- 
eral Lee’s Photographer. The 
Life and Work of Michael Miley, 
299. 

Colonial and Revolutionary eras, 
ninety-eight articles dealing 
with, published in The North 
Carolina Historical Review, 189, 

Colonial Dames of America, orga- 
nizes in Wilmington, 177. 

Colonial Records of North Caro- 
lina, The, first volume appears 
in 1886, 174; relates story of 
building Indian king “an English 
house,” 313. 

Colonial Records of South Carolina. 
The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, September 
14, 1742—January 27, 1744, The, 
received, 148; reviewed, 421. 

Colonial ventures, reasons for fail- 
ures of, 268. 

Columbia, capital of South Caro- 
lina, captured and burned, 563. 

Columbia Hive (South Carolina), 
mentioned, 84, 


Columbia Phoenix (South Caro- 
lina), makes comment on re- 
movals from office by E. R. S. 
Canby, 66. 

Commager, Henry Steel, mention- 

Commerce, advertisements  con- 
cerning, 471. 

Commission on Reorganization of 
State Government, revises basic 
act of Department of Archives 
and History, 442. 

Committees of Safety, formed in 
North Carolina, 26. 

Commons House, South Carolina, 
beseiged by petitions from In- 
dian traders, 367; demands em- 
bargo on goods to Indians, 367; 
draws complaint against Gover- 
nor Glen, 367. 

Compromise of 1850, mentioned, 
410. 

Cone, Caesar, Greensboro textile 
leader, mentioned, 209. 

Cone, Claribel, president of 
Women’s Medical College at Bal- 
timore, 209n. 

Cone, Etta, art collector and leader 
in woman suffrage, mentioned, 
209n. 

Cone, family in Greensboro, endow 
recreation halls, colored YMCA, 
“Moses H. Cone Memorial park,” 
and Moses H. Cone Memorial 
Hospital, 212. 

Cone, Frederick, art collector, 
leaves paintings to Baltimore 
Museum of Art, 209n. 

Cone, Herman, short biography of, 
209n. 

Cone, Monroe, mentioned, 209n. 

Cone, Moses Henry, pioneer in tex- 
tiles, 209. 

Confederate Finance, by Richard 
Cecil Todd, received, 147, review- 
ed, 296. 

Confederate judiciary, unexecuted 
judgements dismissed, 64. 

Congregations, Jewish, in 1955 
have total of 27, 211. 

Congress, approves charters of 
North and South Carolina in 
1868, 71. 

Congressional Government, book by 
Woodrow Wilson, used as doc- 
toral dissertation, 533; dedicated 
to Joseph Ruggles Wilson, 533. 

Conkin, Paul, his article, “The 
Church Establishment in North 
Carolina, 1765-1776,” 1-30. 

Connor, Henry Groves, mother of, 
called one of “Three Almoners,” 
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212; second president, Literary 
and Historical Association, 179. 
Connor, R. D. W., becomes Kenan 

Professor at University of North 
Carolina, 180; first secretary of 
Historical Commission, 180; 
writes North Carolina: Rebuild. 
ing an Ancient Commonwealth, 

174. 

Connor, R. D. W., Award, present- 
ed to Hugh F. Rankin, 135. 

Conservation and Development, De- 
partment of, has policy-making 
correspondence for 1927-1950 ac- 
cessioned, 313. 

Constitution of Confederate States 
of America, ratified by North 
Carolina, 502. 

Constitutional Development in Ala- 
bama, 1798-1901: A Study in 
Politics, the Negro, and Sectiona- 
lism, by Malcolm Cook McMillan, 
received, 605. 

Continental Congress, mentioned, 


26. 

Contributions by subject matter, 
distribution of, in The North 
Carolina Historical Review, 185. 

Contributions to The North Caro- 
lina Historical Review, dealing 
with general topics, 185; dealing 
with persons and events, 185; 
dealing with the South, 185. 

Contributors to The North Caro- 
lina Historical Review, distribu- 
tion of, by residence, 187. 

Conventions, ordered by Canby in 
—— and South Carolina, 68- 


Cook, John, wants “ready money” 
for sale of slaves, 457. 

Coon, Charles Lee, mentioned, 175; 
refers to tax and school law, 347. 

Cooper, George, friend of Samuel 
McBride, mentioned, 83. 

Cooper, George Marion, memorial 
services held for, 130. 

Cooper, James ee applauds 
Bedford Brown, 

Cooper Memorial Heaith Building, 
tablet in unveiled in honor of 
George M. Cooper, 130. 

Corbitt, D. L. attends annual meet- 
ing, Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, 131; attends joint summer 
regional meeting of historical 
associations, Mars Hill, 602; at- 
tends meeting, Society of Ameri- 
ean Archivists, 138; assists in 
organizational meeting, Carteret 
County Historical Society, 141; 
assists in organizing, Wayne 


County Historical Society, 437; 
assists Johnston County in or- 
ganizing historical society, 313; 
speaks at meeting, Johnston 
County Historical Society, 439; 
assists Onslow County Historical 
Society in organizational meet- 
ing, 141; presides at luncheon 
meeting, State Literary and His- 
torical Association, 136; reviews 
The Memoirs of Emma Prather 
Gilmer. Written in Her 90th 
Year for Her Children, Grand- 
children and Great Grandchil- 
dren, 584; speaks at meeting of 
Currituck County Historical So- 
ciety, 141; speaks at meeting of 
Phi Alpha Theta, 142; speaks at 
meeting of Mecklenburg Histori- 
cal Association, 142; speaks to 
Wayne County Historical Socie- 
ty, 437; talks to Johnston County 
Historical Society, 440. 

Cordon, Mrs. James H., re-elected 
treasurer, State Art Society, 132. 

Corkran, David H.., his article, “The 
Unpleasantness at Stecoe,” 358- 
375. 

Cornell, Samuel, advertises list of 
items imported to colony, 479; 
offers slaves for sale, 457. 

“Correspondence Addressed to John 
C. Calhoun, 1837-1849,” edited by 
Boucher and Brooks, published, 

410. 


Cortelyou, Irwin F., his Ezra Ames 
of Albany, Portrait Painter, 
Craftsman, Royal Arch Mason, 
Banker, 1768-1863, received, 605. 

Costumes from 1780’s to 1930’s 
— for Sir Walter Cabinet, 


3 

Cotten, Ella Earl, writes A Spark 
for ‘My People; A Sociological 
Autobiography of a Negro 
Teacher, 249. 

Coulter, E. Merton, his Wormsloe: 
Two Centuries of a Georgia 
Family, received, 605; reviewed, 
592. 

Council of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture 
in Williamsburg, adopts consti- 
tution, 447. 

County Court in North Carolina 
before 1750, The, by Paul M. Mc- 
Cain, reviewed, 108. 

County school boards, receive legis- 
lative authorization, 352. 

Courier Journal (Louisville, Ky.), 
praises Joseph Ruggles Wilson, 
528. 
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Covered bridge, Old Bunker Hill, 
restored, 440. 

Cowdrey, Mary Bartlett, her 
American Academy of Fine Arts 
and American Art Union, review- 
ed, 306. 

Cowee mountains, site of Middle 
Settlements, 360. 

“Cowpens: Prelude to Yorktown,” 
by Hugh F. Rankin, wins Connor 
Award, 135. 

Cox, Elbert, principal speaker at 
Moore’s Creek National Military 
Park ceremony, 130. 

Cox, Marian Buckley, her Glimpse 
of Glory, George Mason of Guns- 
ton Hall, received, 147; reviewed, 
422. 

Coxe, Tenche, Pennsylvania, ac- 
cuses North Carolina of unfair 
commercial practices, 158. 

Crabtree, Beth G., reviews Dead 
and Gone, Classic Crimes of 
North Carolina, 580; reviews 
Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days 
in the Confederate Army: A 
Journal Kept by W. W. Heartsill. 
Or Camp Life: Day by Day, of 
the W. P. Lane Rangers, 588; 
reviews Privateers of Charleston 
in the War of 1812, 290. 

Craftsmen, advertise in early news- 
papers, 473; tools and utensils 
advertised for use of, 481. 

Craven, Avery O., his volume, The 
Growth of Southern Nationalism, 
1848-1861, mentioned, 410. 

Craven, Richard, offers ferry for 
rent, 463. 

Craven County, votes to have race 
supported schools, 351. 

Craven, W. F., his The Army Air 
Forces in World War II, Men 
and Planes, Volume VI, received, 
448. 

Crawford, William H., of Georgia, 
against national consolidation, 
377; candidate for president in 
1824, 32; mentioned, 326. 

Creech, James, elected treasurer, 
Johnston County Historical So- 
ciety, 440. 

Creek War, results from false 
peace with French, 362. 

Creeks, traditional enemies of 
Cherokees, 358. 

Creely, Robert, edits seventeen let- 
ters written by Charles Olsen 
in Mayan Letters, 250. 

Creswell, James, Presbyterian min- 
ister, denounces Regulators, 23. 

Creswell, Lake Company of, ap- 


proved for new highway marker, 
314. 

Crisp, Lucy Cherry, presents art 
awards, 133; re-elected executive 
secretary and gallery director, 
State Art Society, 132. 

Critcher, Mrs. L. G., makes talk to 
Wilkes group on Moravian Falls 
Academy, 312. 

Crittenden, Christopher, addresses 
social studies teachers, North 
Carolina Baptists colleges, 131; 
attends annual meeting, Ameri- 
ean Association for State and 
Local History, 130; attends joint 
summer regional meeting of his- 
torical associations, Mars Hill, 
602; attends meeting, American 
Association of Museums, 442; at- 
tends meeting of National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, 131, 
443; attends meeting of Society 
of American Archivists, 138; at- 
tends Tryon Palace Commission 
meeting, 599; extends welcome at 
first meeting of Advisory Com- 
mittee on Records Preservation, 
315; his North Carolina News- 
papers Before 1790, mentioned, 
451n; invited to attend Polk 
County Centennial Celebration, 
312; lectures on Institute on the 
Preservation and Administration 
of Archives, 597; lectures to 
Institute on Historical and Ar- 
chival Management, 597; makes 
address at marker unveiling at 
Farmer Hotel (Woodfield Inn), 
Flat Rock, 598; makes brief talk 
about Revolutionary drum, Guil- 
ford Battleground ceremony, 138; 
makes brief talk at marker un- 
veiling for Joseph Dickson, 131; 
meets with advisory board of 
new American Heritage, 131; on 
program, annual meeting of 
Southern Historical Association, 
131; participates in marker un- 
veiling for Guernsey cattle, 129; 
re-elected secretary-treasurer, 
State Literary and Historical 
Association, 135; represents De- 
partment of Archives and His- 
tory, annual services, St. John’s 
Church, 131; represents Depart- 
ment at Halifax, 599; represents 
Department at meeting, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 316; 
serves as consultant, North Caro- 
lina Workshop, Boone, 597; 
speaks at Charlotte marker un- 
veiling, 442; speaks to Sampson 
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County Historical Society, 442; 
speaks at Flat Rock marker un- 
veiling, 129; speaks to Junior 
Historian group, 442; speaks at 
marker unveiling honoring Judge 
Richard Henderson, 130; speaks 
at meeting, Society of American 
Archivists, 138; speaks at 
Moore’s Creek National Military 
Park ceremony, 130; speaks at 
portrait unveiling, Governor 
James Turner, 131; speaks at 
unveiling of memorial at grave 
of Henry Lawson Wyatt, 132; 
speaks at Boykin family reunion, 
Sampson County, 442; speaks to 
Daughters of the Revolution 
chapter, 442; serves as staff 
member at Appalachian State 
Teachers College, summer work- 
shop, 317; serves as staff mem- 
ber, Institute on Historical and 
Archival Management, 318; 
writes “Introduction, Papers 
from the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Session of the State Literary and 
Historical Association,” 173. 

Crittenden, John J., friend of Bed- 
ford Brown, 490. 

Cromwell, Oliver, prepares for 
Irish campaign, 103. 

Crop lien, requested by Canby as 
security for ration issues, 76. 
Crown of England, policy concern- 
ing establishment of church in 

colonial North Carolina, 11. 

Culture and Personality, by John 
J. Honigman, textbook on anthro- 
pology, discussed, 250. 

Cultural groups awaken interest in 
North Carolina history, 178. 

Cunningham, Horace H., elected to 
Historical Society of North Car- 
olina, 441; has article in Journal 
of Southern History, 146. 

Cunningham, Noble E., Jr., his ar- 
ticle, “Nathaniel Macon and the 
Southern Protest Against Na- 
tional Consolidation,” 376. 

Current, Richard N., becomes head 
of history department, 603. 

Currituck County, population same 
as 200 years ago, 438; wills 1792- 
1810, microfilm copies of, obtain- 
ed by Division of Archives and 
Manuscripts, 443. 

Currituck County Historical So- 
ciety, meets, 438; publishes The 
Currituck Record, 438. 

Curtis, John Shelton, his book, The 
Russian Church and the Soviet 
State, termed impressive, 235. 


Curtis, Moses A., Hillsboro, Orange 
County, highway marker, approv- 
ed for, 314. 

Cushing, Caleb, elected chairman 
of “National Democratic Con- 
vention,” 497. 

“Customs in Daily Life in Colonial 
Edgecombe,” paper by Mrs. E. L. 
Daughtridge, Jr., 440. 


D 


Daily Constitutionalist (Augusta, 
Georgia), quotes from sermons 
of Joseph Ruggles Wilson, 523. 

Daily Dispatch (Richmond, Vir- 
ginia), carries introduction to 
Calhoun letter, 441; reprints 


Paulding’s last letter to Calhoun, 
410. 


Daily Sentinel (Raleigh), contends 
Canby inefficient, 72; publishes 
sketch of Canby’s life, 55. 

Daily Union (Columbia, South 
Carolina), quotes from sermons 
of Joseph Ruggles Wilson, 524. 

Dalzell, George W., his Benefit of 
Clergy in America and Related 
Matters, received, 449; reviewed, 
594. 

Daniel, Carolyn A., reads paper, 
Historical Society of North 
Carolina, 411. 

Daniels, Jonathan, elected, board 
of directors, State Art Society, 
133; writes The End of Inno- 
cence, 242. 

Daniels, Josephus, Ambassador to 
Mexico, mentioned, 244; center 
of the study, The End of Inno- 
cence, 242; quotes from speech 
made at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
245; referred to as a friend of 
Jews, 214. 

Daniels, Mrs. Mary Cleaves, mother 
of Josephus Daniels, called one 
of “Three Almoners,” 212. 

Daughters of American Colonists, 
Unaka Chapter, co-operate in 
unveiling marker at home place 
of William Moore, 140. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, present Revolutionary drum 
to Guilford Courthouse National 
Military Park, 138; Henderson- 
ville Chapter, co-sponsors meet- 
ing, 319; organize in Wavynes- 
ville, 178; William Gaston Chap- 
ter, conduct ceremonies at mark- 
er unveiling honoring Joseph 
Dickson, 131. 
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Daughters of the Revolution, Ra- 
leigh Chapter, organizes, 177. 
Daughtridge, Mrs. E. L., Jr., reads 
paper at State Literary and His- 
torical Association’s spring meet- 

ing, 440. 

David, David, name appears on 
muster roll, 200; petitions for 
land grant, 200. 

“David L. Swain, First Whig Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina,” paper 
read by Mrs. Carolyn A. Daniel, 
Historical Society of North 
Carolina, 441. 

Davis, Burke, his They Called Him 
Stonewall, A Life of Lieutenant 
General T. J. Jackson, received, 
148; reviewed, 588; reviews 
Stonewall Jackson and the Old 
Stonewall Brigade, 300. 

Davis, Edwin Adams, his The Bar- 
ber of Natchez, received, 148; re- 
viewed, 302. 

Davis, George, elected delegate to 
Confederate Congress, 502 

Davis, James, printer of North 
Carolina Gazette (New Bern), 
advertises for runaway servant, 
459; seeks apprentice, 460. 

Davis, Jefferson, calls for armis- 
tice, 568; hopes to reorganize 
army, 567. 

Davis, Lambert, speaks to Phi 
Alpha Theta fraternity, 142. 

Davis, Richard Beale, his Jeffer- 
sonian America: Notes on the 
United States of America. Col- 
lected in the Years 1805-6-7-and 
11-12 by Sir Augustus John Fos- 
ter, Bart., received, 318; review- 
ed, 293. 

Davis, Robert H., Collection of, O. 
Henryana, featured at thirtieth 
anniversary celebration, Greens- 
boro Historical Museum, 139; 
subject of article, 139. 

Dead and Gone, Classic Crimes of 
North Carolina, by Manly Wade 
Wellman, received, 319; review- 
ed, 579. 

9 Anthony, hostage at Chotte, 

69. 

Decision for War, 1917: The La- 
conia Sinking and the Zimmer- 
man Telegram as Key Factors 
in the Public Reaction Against 
Germany, . by Samuel _ Reval 
Spencer, Jr., appraised, 245. 

DeConde, Alexander, publishes ar- 
ticle in Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, 445. 

Dedmond, Francis B., article, “Edi- 


tor Hayne to Editor Kingsbury: 
Three Significant Unpublished 
Letters,” 92-101. 

de Grandi, Mrs. Estela, of Con- 
troller General’s Office, Panama, 
studies records management pro- 
gram of North Carolina, 313. 

de Grummond, Jane Lucas, her 
Caracas Diary, 1835-1840, re- 
viewed, 123. 

de Mendoza, Bernardino, Spanish 
Ambassador in London, mention- 
ed, 258. 

De Mille, Cecil B., mentioned, 195; 
wins Cannon Award for fine 
films, 135. 

Denny, Emery B., swears in board 
members, Department of Ar- 
chives and History, 597. 

Democrats, expose Whig plan to 
give Harrison vote, 49; issue 
pamphlet begging people to vote, 
49; secure passage of law for 
mint in North Carolina, 48. 

Department of Archives and His- 
tory, arranges with Selective 
Service system to obtain data on 
North Carolinians, World War 
II, 443; entertains Sir Walter 
Cabinet, 315; receives award 
from American Association for 
State and Local History for first 
half-century of achievement and 
service, 130; to administer his- 
toric sites properties, 442. 

Derry, J oseph T., operates private 
school in Augusta, Georgia at- 
tended by Woodrow Wilson, 423. 

Deschamps, Margaret Burr, her 
article, “The Free Agricultural 
Population in Sumter District, 
South Carolina, 1850-1860,” 81- 
91; her article, “John Chavis as 
a Preacher to Whites,” 165-172. 

“Description of ‘Carolina’ by a 
‘Well-Willer,’ 1649, A,” edited 
by Hugh Talmage Lefler, 102- 
105. 

Development of Negro Religion, 

The, by Ruby F. Johnston, social 
study of salelons development, 
233. 

Deyton, Jason B., reviews Selected 
Addresses of a Southern Lawyer, 
286; talks on Toe River Valley 
at joint summer regional meet- 
ing of historical associations, 
Mars Hill, 602. 

Diary from Dixie, by Mary Boy- 
kin Chestnut, mirrors life in 
Sumter District, S. C., 88-89. 
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Dickinson, Daniel S., mentioned, 
497. 

Dickson, Joseph, Revolutionary 
hero, marker unveiled to, 131. 
Dickson, Harold E., his A Hundred 
Pennsylvania Buildings, received, 

318. 

Dickson, Paul, acts as master of 
ceremonies at Hoke County his- 
torical marker unveiling, 315. 

Dill, A. T., appointed to position 
on federal commission in Vir- 
ginia, 447. 

Dillingham, John, editor, The 
Moderate Intelligencer, 1649- 
1654, 102. 

Discourse of Western Planting, 
presented to Elizabeth I by 
Hakluyt in 1584, 265. 

Discovery of New Britain. London, 
1651, The, by Howard H. Peck- 
ham, reviewed, 284. : 

Distribution, policy of, campaign 
issue in 1835, 37. 

Divers Voyages, written by 
Hakluyt in 1582, dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sidney, 264. 

Division of Archives and Manu- 
scripts, obtains microfilm copies, 
Currituck County wills, copies 
of Chowan County deeds, and 
copies of Wake County deeds, 
443. 

Dixon, G. Grady, participates in 
program honoring George Marion 
Cooper, 130. 

Dixon, Mrs. Kay, presides at mark- 
er unveiling, General Joseph 
Dickson, 131. 

Dobbs, Arthur, gives Anglican 
Church strong legal basis, 9. 
Donnell, John R., mentioned, 327. 
Dortch, Hugh, elected vice-presi- 
dent, Wayne County Historical 

Society, 437. 

Doughtery, Cornelius, Hiwasee 
trader, carries out English plans, 
361. 

Doughty, Thomas, suspected agent 
of Burghley on Drake’s voyage, 
262; tried and beheaded as trai- 
tor by Drake at Santa Cruz Bay, 
262. 

Douglass, Elisha P., his Rebels 
and Democrats: The Struggle for 
Equal Political Rights and Ma- 
jority Rule during the American 
Revolution, received, 319; review- 
ed, 430; spends summer, 1954, at 
Princeton, 143. 

Downey, Samuel, Presbyterian el- 
der, cares for John Chavis, 171. 


Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey, by William 
B. Hesseltine, received, 147; re- 
viewed, 291. 

“Dr. William McLean, Surgeon in 
the American Forces at King’s 
Mountain,” article in The Gaston 
County Historical Bulletin, 439. 

Drake, Sir Francis, distributes 
stolen treasure among crew 
members, 263; his circeumnaviga- 
tion of the world in 1577-1580, 
mentioned, 260; knighted by 
Elizabeth I after voyage in 1581, 
263; mentioned, 259; returns 
from voyage with treasure, 262. 

Drake, W. Magruder, appointed 
assistant professor, 602; men- 
tioned, 446. 

Dramatic Heritage, by Paul Green, 
is collection of essays, 251. 

Draige, Theodorus Swaine, clergy- 
man of early Anglican Church, 
15. 

Draper, Lyman C., his King’s 
Mountain and Its Heroes: His- 
tory of the Battle of King’s 
Mountain, October 7th, 1780, 
and the Events Which Led to It, 
reviewed, 112. 

Drozdowski, Eugene, appointed to 
faculty, 602. 

Dudley, Edward B., campaigns for 
office of governor, 42; charges 
Van Buren as abolitionist, 45; 
victorious as candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1836, 44; Whig leader, 
41. 

Duke, Bruce, elected treasurer, 
Wayne County Historical Socie- 
ty, 437 

Duke University, awards study 
grants, 446; receives Carnegie 
Corporation Grant for research 
fund, 445. 

Duke University Library, acquires 
Bowring diaries, 604; acquires 
Eichelberger papers, 604; ac- 
quires letters of William Pitt, 
604; acquires letters of William 
Wilberforce, 604; acquires tran- 
scripts of correspondence of rul- 
ers of Hanover, 604; has book 
written about, 605. 

Duke University Library, 1840- 
1940, by Joseph Penn Breedlove, 
received, 605. 

Duke vs. Brown, reverses court de- 
cision, 355. 

Dulanys of Maryland; A Biograph- 
ical Study of Daniel Dulany, The 
Elder (1687-1753) and Daniel 
Dulany, The Younger (1722- 
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1797), The, received, 605; review- 
ed, 449. 

Dulles Family in South Carolina, 
The, by Samuel Gaillard Stoney, 
received, 605; reviewed, 584. 

Durden, Robert F., attends meet- 
ing, Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, 145; participates on pro- 
gram, Southern Historical As- 
sociation, 132; publishes article 
in Journal of Negro History, 
145, reviews Dr. J. G. M. Ram- 
sey: Autobiography and Letters, 
293. 

Durham, secures legislative per- 
mission to establish tax-support- 
ed grade schools for Negroes and 
whites, 348. 

Durham County, new highway 
marker approved for William B. 
Umstead there, 314. 

Duty of tonnage, evils of, cited by 
Tench Coxe, 158. 

Duties, on imported slaves, 154; 
on wines, rums and liquors, 152. 


E 


Earl, Daniel, clergyman of Chowan 
County, mentioned, 6. 

Early American Science: Needs 
and Opportunities for Study, by 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., received, 
605. 

Early Days of Coastal Georgia, by 
Orrin Sage Wightman and Mar- 
garet Davis Cate, received, 448. 

Easterby, J. H., his The Colonial 
Records of South Carolina, The 
Journal of the Commons House 
of Assembly, September 14, 
1742-January 27, 1744, received, 
148; reviewed, 421. 

Eaton, Clement, his A History of 
the Southern Confederacy, re- 
viewed, 426. 

Eaton, Peggy, controversy about, 
mentioned, 33. 

Eaves, T. C. Duncan, his The Let- 
ters of William Gilmore Simms, 
Volume IV, received, 605; Vol- 
ume III, reviewed, 114. 

Eden House, marker there, men- 
tioned, 142. 

Edenborough Medical College, 
marker unveiled to indicate site, 
Hoke County, 314. 

Edenton, academy chartered there 
in 1770, 21; marker approved 
there for James Iredell, Jr., 314. 

Edenton Tea Party, memorial to 
participants, mentioned, 178. 


Edgecombe County, home of Henry 
Lawson Wyatt, first Confederate 
soldier to fall in battle, 132. 

“Editor Hayne to Editor Kings- 
bury: Three Significant Unpub- 
lished Letters,” by Francis B. 
Dedmond, 92-101. 

Edsall, Preston W., serves as chair- 
man of faculty conference, con- 
solidated University of North 
Carolina, 144; visits England 
and Holland, 144. 

Edward VI, establishes Protestant 
religion, 256. 

Edwards, Morgan, Baptist prea- 
cher visits North Carolina, 9. 
Edwards, Mrs. N. A., elected sec- 
retary, Wayne County Histori- 

cal Society, 437. 

Edwards, Weldon N., mentioned, 
499; receives letter from Bed- 
ford Brown, 508. 

Ehle, John, writes play, “The vi- 
sion of Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock,” 135. 

Eichelberger, Clark, addresses Tri- 
= | College Historical Society, 


17. 

Eichelberger, Robert L., presents 
his papers to Duke University 
Library, 604. 

Einhorn, David, flees pro-slavery 
lynch mob, 205. 

“Election of 1836 in North Caro- 
line, The,” article by William 
S. Hoffmann, 31-51. 

“Elizabethan Politics and Colonial 
Enterprise, The,” address by 
Louis B. Wright, 136; article, 
254. 

Elizabeth I, casts lot with Protes- 
tants, 256; sends aid to Dutch, 
259 


Elizabeth City, catalog to be com- 
piled of 100-year old houses 
within city limits of, 311. 

Ellensweig, Harry, his ink and wa- 
tercolor, “City Maze,” wins art 
award, 133. 

Eller, C. B., presides at Wilkes 
County Historical Society meet- 
ing, 312. 

Eller, Ernest McNeill, his Whis- 
pering Pines, received, 319. 
Elliot, James, talks on Civil War 
conditions in mountains, 602. 
Elliot, Robert Neal, Jr., his The 
Raleigh Register, 1799-1863, re- 

ceived, 449. 

Ellis, John W., Governor, issues 

proclamation, 501. 


Ellison, William,  slave-owning 
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free Negro listed in 1860 cen- 
sus, Sumter District, S. C., 90. 

End of Innocence, The, by Jona- 
than Daniels, tells story of re- 
lationship between Josephus 
Daniels and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, 242. 

Enfield, site of marker unveiling to 
John Branch, 142. 

“English house,” mentioned in 
The Colonial Records of North 
Carolina, 313. 

Ennett, A. D., gives review of 
early town, Carteret County, 
600. 

Episcopal Church, official religion 
of colonial North Carolina, 2. 
Esser, George H., speaks to His- 
toric Sites Commission, 129. 

Establishment, ends in 1776, 22. 

Esthus, Raymond, appointed to 
faculty, University of Houston, 
603; joins Brevard faculty, 145. 

Examiner (Oxford), suggests 


Mangum as candidate, 41. 
Ex parte Milligan, case mentioned, 
63 


Ezra Ames of Albany, Portrait 
Painter, Craftsman, Royal Arch 
Mason, Banker, 1768-1826, by 
Theodore Bolton and Irwin F. 
Cortelyou, received, 605. 

F 

Fairfield County (South Caroli- 
na), mentioned, 60. 

Famous Signers of the Declara- 
tion, by Dorothy Horton McGee, 
received, 449. 

Farley, Martha, attends opening, 
North Carolina Minerals Mu- 
seum, 598; draws pen sketch, 
First Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
mington, October cover. 

Farley, Marvin R., resumes duties 
at Western Carolina College, 
603. 

Farmer, Mathew Singleton, on 
program at marker unveiling, 
598. 

Farmer’s Union, articles dealing 
with, mentioned, 191. 

Fayetteville Observer, supports 
William Gaston for office, 38. 

Federal period, in North Carolina 
history, mentioned, 178; one 
hundred eighty-six studies of in 
The North Carolina Historical 
Review, 189. 

Fellowship in North Carolina his- 
tory, established, 182. 


Fels, Joseph, rises from peddler 
to “merchant prince,” 208. 

Ferguson, Arthur B., has article 
in Journal of the History of 
Ideas, 603. 

Fiction, North Carolina, lists thir- 
ty-two volumes for year, 1953- 
1954, 217. 

Fiftieth Anniversary of first pow- 
ered flight, celebrated and de- 
scribed in The Birth of Aviation, 
242. 

“First Flight,” by William S. Po- 
well, published in American 
Heritage, 146. 

First North Carolina Battalion, 
suffers severe losses at Benton- 
ville, 566. 

First Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
mington, sketch of, October co- 
ver. 

First Saratoga. Being the Saga 
of John Young and His Sloop- 
of-War, The, by Clark William 
Bell, about continental navy, 
240. 

Fischer, LeRoy, H., reviews The 
Web of Victory, Grant at Vicks- 
burg, 594. 

Fishburn, Ann Clairborne Ker- 
shaw, on program at marker 
unveiling, 599. 

Fisher, Charles, introduces resolu- 
tion concerning election of presi- 
dent, 326; leads _ nullification 
movement, 37; mentioned, 327. 

Fisher, Miles Mark, his Negro 
Slave Songs of the United 
States, discussed, 234. 

Fisher, W. C., studies in 1789 to 
better tariff policies, 152. 

Fishwick, Marshall, his General 
Lee’s Photographer; The Life 
and Work of Michael Miley, re- 
ceived, 148; reviewed, 298; 
speaks at evening meeting, North 
Carolina Art Society, 133. 

Flat Rock, town site of, has his- 
toric marker unveiled to, 129. 

Fletcher, Inglis, delivers informal 
presidential address, Literary 
and Historical Association, 173; 
makes address, 136; presides at 
morning session, State Literary 
and Historical Association, 135. 

Foakes, Thomas, large shareholder 
in Gold Hill Mines Company, 
514. 


Flora, free Negress, caterer to 
Sumter District, S. C., 90. 

Flora MacDonald College, students 
of, present music program, 139. 
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Flowers Collection, recent acqui- 
sitions of, 445. 

Floyd, Mrs. Lois H., serves as co- 
ordinator, Appalachian State 
Teachers College workshop, 317. 

Folk Plays of Eastern Carolina, 
mentioned, 2087. 

Force bill, passed by Congress, 335. 

Forsyth County, marker approved 
for Bethabara there, 314; Wa- 
chovia Museum there approved 
for new highway marker, 314. 

Fort Fisher, fall of, mentioned, 
563. 

Fort Sumter, fired upon, 386, 
mentioned, 501. 

4-H Club, highway marker ap- 
proved for site of club, Ahoskie, 
Hertford County, 314; marker 
unveiled, 443. 

Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days 
in the Confederate Army: A 
Journal Kept by W. W. Heart- 
sill. Or Camp Life: Day by Day, 
of the W. P. Lane Rangers, re- 
ceived, 147; reviewed, 580. 

Fourteenth amendment, disquali- 
fies white voters, 52. 

Franklin, Town of, holds centen- 
nial celebration, 436; mentioned, 
600. 

Fraser, Robert, activity in nume- 
rous organized groups, 84; in- 
fluential member, small planter 
group, Sumter District, S. C., 
84 


“Free Agricultural Population in 
Sumter District, South Carolina, 
1850-1860, The,” by Margaret 
Burr Deschamps, 81-91. 

Free Press (Tarboro), expresses 
anti-Harrison sentiments, 50. 
Freedmen, subjects of complaints 
from Governor Orr to General 

Canby, 59. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, withholds aid 
from persons forcing votes, 70. 

Freedom of worship, granted to all 
Protestants, 10. 

Fremantle Diary, The edited by 
Walter Lord, reviewed, 120. 
Fremont, John C., mentioned, 494. 
Freudenthal, Sigmund, volunteers 
for army in Revolutionary War, 

0 


Freund, Max, his Gustav Dresel’s 
Houston Journal: Adventures in 
North America and Texas, 1837- 
1841, received, 148; reviewed, 
304. 

Fries, Adelaide Lisetta, her the 


Records of the Moravians in 
North Carolina, 1823-1837, Vol- 
ume VIII, reviewed, 574; men- 
tioned, 175; serves as president, 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 180. 

From Mine to Market, The History 

| of Coal Transportation on the 
Norfolk and Western Railway, 
by Joseph T. Lambie, received, 
319; reviewed, 418. 

Fundamental Constitutions, men- 
tioned, 237; written by John 
Locke, 196. 


G 


Gales, Weston, editor of Raleigh 
Register, mentioned, 40. 

Gallatin, Albert, serves as Jeffer- 
son’s Secretary of Treasury, 
379. 


—s tables, duty on, in 1785, 
154 


Ganyard, Robert L., joins faculty, 
University of Houston, 145. 
Gaol, restored, dedication of, in 

Halifax, 440. 

Gardner, E. Clinton, reviews The 
Presbyterian Congregation on 
Rocky River, 111. 

Gary, Mrs. Sterling M., presents 
Robert B. House as speaker, An- 
tiquities Society, 134; presides 
at Halifax session, spring meet- 
ing, State Literary and Histori- 
cal Association, 440. 

Gaston County Historical Bulle- 
tin, The, completes first year of 
publication, 599; publishes April 
issue, 439 

Gaston County, site of marker 
unveiling for Revolutionary 
hero, Joseph Dickson, 131. 

Gayle, Richard, free Negro, listed 
as slave-owner, census of 1860, 
Sumter District, S. C., 90. 

Geer, William M., recipient of 
Danforth Foundation Teacher 
Study Program, 316; mentioned 
444; reads paper, Historical So- 
ciety of North Carolina, 441. 

General Assembly, abolishes Zeb- 
ulon B. Vance Commission, 442; 
appoints commission to plan 
400th anniversary celebration, 
first English colonies in Amer- 
ica, 442; appropriates funds for 
printing The North Carolina 
Historical Review, 183; autho- 
rizes appropriation of non-tax 
revenue to support historical as- 
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sociations and other purposes, 
441; authorizes commission to 
assemble materials on Mecklen- 
burg Declaration, 442; enacts 
public school statutes, 353; ex- 
presses resentment over policies 
of Confederacy, 503; instructs 
Brown and Mangum, 338; passes 
bill establishing Historical Com- 
mission, 179; provides for De- 
partment of Archives and His- 
tory to administer historic sites 
properties, 442. 

General Kirby Smith, C. S. A., by 
Joseph H. Parks, received, 148; 
reviewed, 297. 

General Lee’s Photographer: The 
Life and Work of Michael Miley, 
by Marshall Fishwick, received, 
148; reviewed, 298. 

Gentle Insurrection, The, collection 
of short stories by Doris Betts, 
mentioned, 219. 

Gentlemen of Renaissance France, 
The, by William Leon Wiley, 
studies life of Frenchman, 1515- 
1560, 252. 

George III, tyranny of, mentioned, 


4, 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, to co-sponsor meeting, So- 
ciety of American Archivists, 318. 

George Washington Campbell of 
Tennessee: Western Statesman, 
by Weymouth T. Jordan, re- 
ceived, 605. 

Georgia, State of, advertises grants 
of land, 470. 

Georgia, University of, appoints 
John B. Oliver, professor, 445. 
“Geographic - Economic Develop- 
ment of the North Carolina 
Mountain Counties Since 1900, 
The,” paper by Julian C. Yoder, 

mentioned, 436. 

German Reformed Churches, fol- 
lowers of, settle along Yadkin 
River, 7. 

Getting to Know God — Sixteen 
Sermons to Make Him Real to 
You, by John A. Redhead, ap- 
praised, 229. 

Gibble, Frederick, describes prop- 
erty in advertisement, 463. 

Gibson, A. B., elected president, 
Scotland County Historical So- 
ciety, 310. 

Gibson, L. T., elected secretary, 
Scotland County Historical So- 
ciety, 310. 

Giesecke, Albert, publishes study of 


American commercial policies, 
151. 

Gilbert Humphrey, concentrates on 
colonization of Newfoundland, 
267; half-brother to Walter Ra- 
leigh, 266; mentioned, 259; pro- 
poses to harass fishing fleets and 
take Cuba and Santa Domingo, 
266; would-be colonizer of New 
World, 266. 

Gill, Edwin, elected, board of di- 
rectors, State Art Society 133. 
Gill, Lila Mae, elected treasurer, 
Scotland County Historical So- 

ciety, 310. 

Gillin, John, reads paper, American 
Historical Association, 316. 

Gilmer, Emma Prather, her The 
Memoirs of Emma Prather Gil- 
mer, Written in Her 90th Year 
for Her Children, Her Grand- 
children, and Her Great Grand- 
-_ received, 448; reviewed, 

83. 

Gilmer, John, appointed commis- 
ged to Federal government, 
03. 

Gilpatrick, D. H., reviews Jeffer- 
sonian America: Notes on the 
United States of America. Col- 
lected in the Years 1805-6-7 and 
11-12 by Sir Augustus John 
Foster, Bart., 295. 

Glen, James, asks Assembly to 
build fort, 375; fails to make 
peace with Creeks, 363; Governor 
of South Carolina, 358; lifts 
Cherokee embargo, 370; makes 
peace with Cherokees at Charles- 
town Conference, 374;  repri- 
mands Virginia for receiving In- 
dian delegation, 371; writes 
Raven of Hiwassee, 367. 

Glenn, James Anderson, father-in- 
law of Bedford Brown, men- 
tioned, 324. 

Glimpse of Glory, George Mason of 
Gunston Hall, by Marian Buck- 
3 Cox, received, 147; reviewed, 

2. 

Glossbrenner, A. P., his The History 
of York County, From Its Erec- 
tion to the Present Time, re- 
ceived, 448. 

Godfrey, James L., acts as chair- 
man, European section, Southern 
Historical Association, 316; ar- 
ticle by, published, 146; discusses 
British labor at meeting, Ameri- 
can Historical Assocation, 316; 
recipient of research grant, 316. 
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Gold, mining of, in North Caro- 
lina, 512. 

Goldberger, Joseph, Jewish immi- 
grant doctor, finds cure for pel- 
lagra, 212. 

“Golden Hind,” Drake’s_ ship 
loaded with stolen treasure, men- 
tioned, 263. 

Golden, Harry L., author of “The 
Jewish People of North Caro- 
lina,” 194; makes talk to State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 135; mentioned, 173. 

Goldsboro, obtains permission to 
have taxation for graded schools, 
346; vote defeats school plan 
there, 347. 

Goldsboro Messenger, urges race 
responsibility for graded schools, 
348 


Good Warrior of Estatoe, leader of 
Lower Towns Indians, 373. 

Good-bye, My Lady, by James 
Street, “Boy and dog” story, 220. 

Gordon, Ian, his novel, The Whip 
Hand, deals with New York ad- 
vertising business, 220. 

Gordon, Mary, advertises slaves 
for hire, 458. 

Gosford, Earl of, chairman of 
board, Appalachian Company, 
516 


Gotteman, Rita Susswein, her The 
Arts and Crafts in New York, 
1777-1799, received, 605. 

Goudy, Robert, Tellico trader, in- 
fluences Indians, 361. 

Graded schools, abandoned by 
whites in Goldsboro, Kinston, 
Wilson, 356; re-established for 
whites and negroes, 356. 

Graf, LeRoy P., reviews William 
Blount, 583. 

Graham, Billy, his Peace with 
God: How to Choose in the Hour 
of Decision, religious essays, ap- 
praised, 231. 

Graham, James, congressman from 
Rutherford County, mentioned, 


38. 
Graham, William A., appointed 
commissioner to federal govern- 


ment, 503; defeats Robert 
Strange as senator, 485; men- 
tioned, 499. 

Grange in North Carolina, 1929- 
1954, A Story of Agricultural 
Progress, The, by Stuart Noblin, 
received, 147; reviewed, 286. 

Grant, U. S., instructs E. R. S. 
Canby in removing state officers, 


71-72; mentioned, 58; terms of 
surrender agreed upon by, 569. 
Granville District, western part of, 

occupied by Cherokees, 467. 

Granville, John, Earl of, appoints 
Josiah Martin as agent, 466. 

Graveyard of the Atlantic, by 
David Stick, mentioned, 438. 

Gray, Mrs. Georgia Spratt, elected 
secretary, Mecklenburg Histori- 
cal Association, 142. 

Great-Cohara Church, Baptist, 
moves because of Regulator 
trouble, 24. 

Great Raven of Hiwassee, agrees 
to Governor Glen’s demands, 
369; attempts peace settlement, 
365; death of, 375; guardian of 
Indian Prince, 361; heads In- 
dian coalition, 361; holds English 
appointment, 361; leads Hiwas- 
see-Tellico to Charlestown Con- 
— 373; talks for Cherokees, 

“‘Great Reconstructor, The’: Gen- 
eral E. R. S. Canby and the Sec- 
ond Military District,” article by 
Max L. Heyman, Jr., 52-80. 

Great Revival, sweeps South At- 
lantic states, 169. 

Great Tellico, alarmed by war ru- 
mors, 370; Indian village, Mon- 
roe County, Tennessee, men- 
tioned, 361. 

Green, Fletcher M., appointed to 
Executive Board, Department of 
Archives and History, 597; gives 
address at Mars Hill joint meet- 
ing, 601; guest scholar, John 
Marshall Bicentennial Program, 
444; has article published, 146; 
has article, “The Spirit of ’76,” 
in Emory University Quarterly, 
602; presides at joint meeting of 
State Literary and Historical As- 
sociation and Western North 
Carolina Historical Association, 
601; published article in the 
Journal of Southern History, 
602; reviews Charles A. Beard: 
An Appraisal, 126; reviews 
Wormsloe: Two Centuries of a 
Georgia Family, 593; serves on 
advisory committee, Records 
Preservation, 315; succeeds In- 
glis Fletcher as president, State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 135. 

Green, Paul, deals with regional 
theater and community festival 
in Dramatic Heritage, 251. 
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“Green Spring,” site of mansion of 
Governor William Berkeley, to 
be explored, 447. 

Greenhow, Rose, grave of, approved 
for new highway marker, Wil- 
mington, 314. 

Greensboro, has largest Jewish 
population, 210n. 

Greensboro Daily News carries ar- 
ticle on O. Henry collection, 139. 

Greensboro Historical Museum, 
celebrates thirtieth anniversary, 
139. 

Greensboro Patriot, reassures Ne- 
groes on emancipation, 346. 

Greer, Louise, reviews The South 
in American Literature, 1607- 
1900, 586. 

Gregory, Mr. and Mrs. P. P., hosts 
to guests of Camden County 
tour, 439. 

Grierson’s Gold Mines, forms from 
Hoover Hill Gold Mining Com- 
pany, 514. 

Griffin, Clarence W., announces 
awards committee, 437; assists 
in planning Polk County centen- 
nial celebration, 312; editor, The 
Forest City Courier, member of 
Executive Board, 436; editor, 
The Western North Carolina As- 
sociation’s History Bulletin, 311; 
elected president, Western North 
Carolina Historical Association, 
436; has charge of program, 
436; introduces participants on 
program, 140; makes brief ad- 
dress at Flat Rock marker un- 
veiling, 129; makes brief talk at 
marker unveiling honoring Jo- 
seph Dickson, 131; presides at 
joint meeting at Mars Hill, 601; 
presides at marker unveiling, 
598; re-elected historian of North 
Carolina Press Association, 601; 
represents Department of Ar- 
chives and History at market un- 
veiling, Buncombe County, 140. 

Grimes, J. Bryan, death of, leaves 
vacancy on Historical Commis- 
sion, 182. 

Grimes, J. D., named director, 
Beaufort County Historical So- 
ciety, 601. 

Growth of Southern Nationalism, 
The, by Avery O. Craven, men- 
tioned, 410. 

Guernsey cattle, marker unveiled 
for, first registered in state, 129. 

Guide to the Manuscripts of the 
Kentucky Historical Society, by 
G. Glenn Clift, received, 605. 


Guide to the Study and Reading of 
North Carolina History, A, by 
Hugh Talmadge Lefler, received, 
606. 

Guilford College, Guilford County, 
approved to receive new highway 
marker for Levi Coffin, 314. 

Guilford County, new highway 
marker approved for High Point 
College there, 314. 

Guilford Courthouse Battleground, 
visited by Society of County and 
Local Historians, 317. 

Gun Merchant, First Man of the 
Upper Creeks, wins trade privi- 
leges, 363. 

Gunn, Starling, issues anti-Jack- 
son circular, 47. 

Gurney, Robert J., Gastonia man, 
endows science and_ research 
fund, 212. 

Gustav Dresel’s Houston Journal: 
Adventures in North America 
and Texas, 1837-1841, by Max 
Freund, received, 148; reviewed, 
304. 

Guthrie’s Grammar of Geography, 
textbook used in school of Jacob 
Mordecai, 202. 


H 


Habeas corpus, privilege of, writ of, 
suspended, 510. 

Hagen, Moravian minister, aids 
Union soldiers, 389. 

Hague, Woodrow, elected treasurer 
of committee, Polk County cen- 
tennial celebration, 312. 

Hakluyt, Richard, attempts to in- 
spire explorations by compila- 
tions of voyages, 263; encour- 
aged by Walsingham, 264; men- 
tioned, 259; prepares paper, “A 
Discourse of the Commodity of 
the Taking of the Straight of 
Magellanus,” 264; suggests mode 
of colonization, 264. 

Halifax, historic gaol dedicated 
there, 599; holds celebration of 
Halifax Resolves, 440; host to 
spring regional meeting, State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 440. 

Halifax County, site of marker un- 
veiled to General James Hogan, 
132. 

Halifax Resolves, 180th anniver- 
sary, celebrated, 440. 

Hall, Bolling, of Alabama, against 
national consolidation, 377; 
writes to Nathaniel Macon, 377. 
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Hall of History, holds party to 
identify Barden pictures, 130. 
Hambley, Egbert, mining engineer 

for British companies, 516. 

Hamilton, Irving A., appointed as- 
sistant professor, 602. 

Hamilton, Joseph Gregoire de Rou- 
lhac, asserts E. R. S. Canby used 
“partisan politics,” 70; lists num- 
ber of officials removed by 
E. R. S. Canby in North Caro- 
lina, 65; mentioned, 175; reads 
paper on “General Robert F. 
Hoke and His Military Career,” 
140; reviews Making Democracy 
a Reality. Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Polk, 432. 

Hamilton, J. H., participates in 
program honoring George Marion 
Cooper, 130. 

Hamilton, William B., attends 
meeting, Southern Historical As- 
sociation, 145; has article in 
Problems and Projects of the 
Research Library, 603; partici- 
pates on program, annual meet- 
ing, Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, 132; serves on advisory 
committee, Records Preservation, 
815; supervises research, 445. 

Hamlin, C. H., reviews Brokenburn, 
The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861- 
1868, 429. 

Hamlin, L. P., talks on “The His- 
tory of Transylvania County,” 
140. 

Hampton, Wade, led forces in Bat- 
tle of Monroe’s Crossroads, has 
marker unveiled to, 314. 

Hamsley, Bob, his The Real David 
Crockett, Tennessee’s Famous 
Hunter, Soldier, Legislator, Hero 
of the Alamo, received, 606. 

Handlin, Oscar, edits Library of 
American Biography, 446. 

Hanes, Frank Borden, 1953 Poetry 
Award winner, 137; speaks at 
meeting, Poetry Society, 137. 

Hanover, correspondence of rulers 
of, added to Duke manuscript col- 
lection, 604. 

Harbison, James W., Jr., receives 
research stipend, 445. 

Harden, John, elected vice-presi- 
dent, State Literary and Histori- 
eal Association, 135; his Tar 
Heel Ghosts, received, 148, re- 
viewed, 415. 

Harding, Edmund, chairman of 
committee, Bath celebration, 599; 
named president, Beaufort Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 601. 


Harmon, George D., his article, 
“The Military Experiences of 
James A. Peifer,” Part I, 385- 
409; Part II, 544-572. 

Harnett, Cornelius, advertises dis- 
tillery, 474; offers reward for 
return of stolen slave, 453. 

Harris, Bernice Kelly, gives vivid 
picture of rural life in North 
Carolina, 208. 

Harris, Cora A., writer and land- 
scape gardener, wins Cannon 
award for designing plantings 
for restoration projects, 134. 

Harris, Doris H., attends meeting, 
a of American Archivists, 

Harrison, Helen Dortch, prepares 
index of Life and Correspond- 
ence of James Iredell, 317. 

Harrison, William Henry, Whig 
candidate for president, 1836, 31. 

Harrisonville, Pennsylvania town, 
site of Union camp, 400. 

Harvard University, department of 
history offers summer institute, 
317. 

Harwell, Richard B., his Stonewall 
Jackson and the Old Stonewall 
Brigade, received, 148; reviewed, 
299. 

Haslen, Thomas, offers slaves for 
sale for “ready money,” 457. 
Hawks, Frances Lister, mentioned, 

174. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, editor, 
Russell’s Magazine (Charleston, 
South Carolina), 93; his Charles- 
ton home burns, 93; letters to 
Kingsbury, 92-101. 

“Haywood Hall,” home of Mrs. 
Walter M. Stearns, built in 1792, 
mentioned, 134. 

Haywood, Mallissia, Montgomery 
County farmwoman, befriends 
Jews, 214; story of friendship 
with Jewish peddlers, 214n. 

Haywood, Mrs. T. Holt, partici- 
pates in marker unveiling, 129. 

Haywood, William H. elected sena- 
tor on ninth ballot, 487. 

Heart Has Many Reasons, The, by 
Charlotte Young, contains poems, 
223. 

Heath, Robert, attorney-general, 
Charles I, mentioned, 102; au- 
thors Heath patent of 1629, 103. 

Hebrew Leader (New York), ad- 
vertises for Wilmington cantor, 
207. 

Heineman, James, family of, en- 
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dows fund for science and cancer 
research, 212. 

Henderson, Archibald, delivers ad- 
dress at marker unveiling for 
Judge Richard Henderson, 130; 
presents copy of his _ booklet, 
Cradle of Liberty, Mecklenberg 
Declaration . of .Independence, 
May 20, 1775, to Department of 
Archives and History, 604. 

Henderson, Isabelle Bowen, elected, 
board of directors, State Art So- 
ciety, 133. 

Henderson, Richard, accused of il- 
legal land dealing with Indians, 
467; marker unveiled in honor 
of, 130. 

Henley, Nettie McCormick, her The 
Home Place, received, 449; re- 
viewed, 577. 

Henry, Jacob, effort to expel from 
state legislature fails, 197. 

Henry, O., mentioned, 186. 

Henry, S. T., presents paper on 
minerals museum at joint meet- 
ing of historical associations, 
Mars Hill, 601. 

Herold, Amos L., his James Kirke 
Paulding: Versatile American, 
mentioned, 411. 

Hertford County, highway marker 
approved for 4-H Club there, 
314; marker unveiled, 443. 

Hesseltine, William B., his Dr. 
J.G. M. Ramsey: Autobiography 
and Letters, received, 147; re- 
viewed, 291; reviews Kina’s 
Mountain and Its Heroes: His- 
tory of the Battle of King’s 
Mountain, October 7th, 1780, and 
the Events Which Led to It, 112. 

Heyman, Max L., Jr., his article, 
“‘The Great Reconstructor’: 
General E. R. S. Canby and the 
Second Military District,” 52-80. 

High Point, site of High Point Col- 
lege, approved to receive new 
highway marker, 314. 

Hill, Daniel Harvey, mentioned, 
175; second secretary of Literary 
and Historical Association, 180. 

Hill, Herbert W., reviews The Fre- 
mantle Diary, 120. 

Hilldrup, Robert LeRoy, to study 
in England, 446. 

Hiliel societies, established at Duke 
and the University of North 
Carolina, 211. 

Hillsboro, marker approved there 
for Moses A. Curtis, 314. 

Historie Sites Commission, meets 
in Greensboro, 129. 


Historical Halifax Restoration As- 
sociation, talks given on progress 
of, 440. 

Historical Society of North Caro- 
lina, meets in Raleigh, 441. 

History of Catawba County, A, 
edited by Charles J. Preslar, Jr., 
reviewed, 109. 

“History of Nash County, The,” 
paper by Mrs. Ruth Jeffreys, 
State Literary and Historical 
Associations, spring meeting, 
440. 

History of North Carolina, first 
volume, mentioned, 179. 

History of North Carolina in the 
War Between the States, men- 
tioned, 180. 

“History of Rocky Mount and the 
Rocky Mount Mills, The,” paper 
read by Reading Bulluck at State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion’s spring meeting, 440. 

History of the South, A, by 
Francis Butler Simkins, re- 
viewed, 121. 

History of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, A, by Clement Eaton, re- 
viewed, 426. 

History of Trinity Parish, Scot- 
land Neck; [and] Edgecombe 
Parish, Halifax County, The, by 
Stuart Hall Smith and Clair- 
borne T. Smith, Jr., received, 
319; reviewed, 416. 

History of York County, From Its 
Erection to the Present Time, 
The, received, 448. 

Hitler, Adolph, mentioned, 195. 

Hiwassee, Indian village in Chero- 
kee County, 361. 

Hobbs, S. H., Jr., elected to council 
of North Carolina Historical So- 
ciety, 140; reads paper to society, 
441. 

Hobgood, Halifax County, home 
site of James Hogan, 132. 

Hodges, Luther H., Governor of 
North Carolina, delivers address 
at Halifax, 599; makes address 
at celebration of Greensboro 
Historical Museum, 139; opens 
celebration, Franklin, 600; prin- 
cipal speaker, Halifax Resolves 
celebration, 440; serves as chair- 
man, Sir Walter Raleigh Com- 
mission, 132. 

Hodgin, David R., member of 
Thomas Wolfe Trophy awards 
committee, 437. 

Hoey, Clyde R., Shelby home of, ap- 
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proved for new highway marker, 
314. 

Hoffman, William S., his article, 
“The Election of 1836 in North 
Carolina,” 31-51. 

Hogan, James, marker unveiled in 
honor of, 132. 

Hogan, William Ransome, his The 
Barber of Natchez, received, 148; 
reviewed, 302. 

Hoge, Moses, Presbyterian min- 
ister, president of Hampden- 
Sydney College, writes John 
Chavis, 169. 

Hoke County, to get new highway 
marker for Sherman’s March, 
314; two markers unveiled in 
Raeford High School ceremonies, 
314. 

Holden, W. W., charges against, 
507; presented as center of par- 
don machine, 190; supported by 
Bedford Brown, 507. 

Holloman, Charles R., his The 
Story of Kinston and Lenoir 
County, received, 318; reviewed, 
288. 

Hollyday, F. B. M., appointed Ford 
Scholar, 444. 

Holmes, M. L. and R. J., sell Salis- 
bury land to mining companies, 
514 


Holt, Robert, L., vice-president of 
Mars Hill College, extends wel- 
come, 601. 

Home Place, The, by Nettie Mc- 
Cormick Henley, received, 449; 
reviewed, 577. 

Honigman, John J., writes anthro- 
pology textbook, Culture and 
Personality, 250. 

Hooper, William, advertises against 
receiving stolen goods from 
slaves, 458. 

Hoover Hill Gold Mining Company, 
pays dividends, 517; purchases 
land, 513. 

Hope, slave schooner, advertises 
cargo for sale, 476. 

“Hopewell,” vessel which attempts 
rescue of Roanoke Colony, men- 
tioned, 268. 

Hopkins, George, presides over 116 
British mining companies, 513. 

Horn, Stanley F., member of edi- 
torial board, Civil War Book 
Club, 604. 

Horne, Josh L., reappointed mem- 
ber, Executive Board, Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, 


597. 
Horses, theft of, advertised, 469. 


Hostler, Alexander, company of, 
advertises runaway slaves, 457. 

“Hour of Decision,” weekly radio 
program of Billy Graham, men- 
tioned, 232. 

House in the Horseshoe, Moore 
County, plans to restore, talked 
of, 443. 

House, Robert Burton, appointed 
archivist of Historical Commis- 
sion, 182; appointed editor of 
The North Carolina Historical 
Review, 182; speaks at Halifax 
Resolves celebration, Antiquities 
Society, 134. 

Howard, O. O., acts to aid unem- 
ployed through Freedman’s Bu- 
reau, 77. 

Howe, Thomas Clifford, warns pub- 
lic against receiving stolen goods 
from slaves, 458. 

Howell, Claude, receives award for 
semi - abstract oil painting, 
“Beach Umbrella,” 133. 

Hubbell, Jay B., his article, “Paul- 
ding’s Letter to John C. Cal- 
houn,” 410; his The South in 
American Literature, 1607-1900, 
received, 148; reviewed, 585. 

Hugh Roy Cullen, A Story of 
American Opportunity, by Ed 
Kilman and Theon Wright, re- 
ceived, 147; reviewed, 305. 

Hughes, Bernard, flees irate Ste- 
coes, 364; trader at Stecoe, 
— by Cherokee mistress, 

64, 

Hughes, I. Harding, conducts serv- 
ices at restored St. John’s 
Church, 131. 

Human Animal, The, by Winston 
La Barre, integrates scientific 
ideas for lay readers, 251 

Humber, Robert Lee, chairman of 
executive committee, Sir Walter 
Raleigh Commission, 132; pre- 
sides at evening meeting, Art 
Society, 133; re-elected vice- 
president and chairman of exec- 
utive committee, State Art So- 
ciety, 132; reports on donations 
of art objects to state, 133; re- 
ports on Kress Foundation art 
gift, 133. 

Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings, 
A, by Harold E. Dickson, re- 
ceived, 318. 

Hunter, Kermit, his drama, Unto 
These Hills, appears in book 
form, 220. 

Hurley, Leonard B., author of 
“North Carolina Non-fiction 
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Books, 1953-54,” 225; gives re- 
view of non-fiction books, 136; 
reviews books, 225-253. 
Husbands, Hermon, author of Im- 
partial Relations, mentioned, 23. 
Hyde, Edward, marker to, men- 
tioned, 142. 


I 


I Believe: Twelve Studies in the 
Christian Faith, by J. Winston 
Pearce, volume of sermons, 231. 

Impartial Relations by Hermon 
Husbands, mentioned, 23. 

Implements, for home and planta- 
tion advertised, 479. 

Impost resolutions of 1783, bring 
harmony to state’s tariff laws, 
164. 

Indians of the Southern Colonial 
Frontier: The Edmond Atkin 
Report and Plan of 1775, by Wil- 
bur R. Jacobs, received, 147; re- 
viewed, 301. 

Indicator (Warrenton), literary 
newspaper edited by Kingsbury, 
101. 

“Influence of Joseph Ruggles Wil- 
son on His Son Woodrow Wilson, 
bing by George C. Osborn, 519- 
43. 

Inspection fees, laws adopted in 
1784, 161. 

Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, compiles bibli- 
ography of John Marshall, 446; 
gives prize for book, 447. 

Institute on Historical and Ar- 
chival Management sponsored by 
Radcliffe and Harvard, offered 
second year, 317. 

International Review, publishes ar- 
ticle by Woodrow Wilson, 531. 
“Introduction, Papers from the 

Fifty-fourth Annual Session of 
the State Literary and Historical 
Association,” by Christopher 

Crittenden, 173. 

Investors, British drawn to United 
States by advertising, 512. 

Iredell, James, Jr., new marker ap- 
proved in honor of, at Edenton, 
Chowan County, 314. 

Iredell, James, elected United 
States Senator, 327. 

Iron works, Chatham County, ad- 
vertised, 475. 

Irving, Washington, collaborator 
with James Kirke Paulding on 
Salmagundi, 411. 

Items, unusual and rare, listed in 
early newspapers, 482. 


Ives, Mrs. Ernest, hostess to meet- 
ing, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 443. 


J 


Jackknife Horse, The, by Thad 
Stem, Jr., termed “an original 
Tar Heel voice,” 222; wins Roan- 
oke-Chowan Poetry Award, 135. 

Jackson, Andrew, asks Congress 
for “force bill” authority, 332; 
mentioned, 329; removes deposits 
from national bank, 33; victor 
of New Orleans, 31; views on 
nullification, 33. 

Jackson, J. L., collects items for 
Pitt County museum, 600. 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan (Stone- 
wall), death of, mentioned, 546; 
mentioned, 397. 

Jacobs, Wilbur R., his Indians of 
the Southern Colonial Frontier: 
The Edmond Atkin Report and 
Plan of 1775, received, 147; re- 
viewed, 301. 

Jahn, Raymond, his Tobacco Dic- 
tionary, reviewed, 119. 

James Kirke Paulding: Versatile 
American, by Amos L. Herold, 
mentioned, 411. 

Jamestown, Virginia, National 
Park Service to carry on archae- 
ological investigations, 447; 
plans 350th anniversary celebra- 
tion, 446. 

Jefferson College, attended by Jo- 
seph Ruggles Wilson, 519. 

Jefferson Davis, American Patriot, 
1808-1861, by Hudson Strode, re- 
ceived, 606. 

Jefferson, Thomas, believes. in 
emancipation, 381; “idol” of Bed- 
ford Brown, 329; receives letter 
from Macon, 379; writes letter of 
praise to Macon, 379. 

Jeffersonian America: Notes on the 
United States of America, Col- 
lection in the Years 1805-6-7 and 
11-12 by Sir Augustus John 
Foster, Bart., by Richard Beale 
ae received, 318; reviewed, 
29 


Jeffreys, Mrs. Ruth, reads paper, 
State Literary and Historical 
Association, 440. 

Jenkins, Hugh, offers reward for 
slave, 453 


Jewish community, celebrating 
300th anniversary in America, 
194. 

Jewish economy, based on self- 
employment, 210n. 
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“Jewish People in North Carolina, 
The,” by Harry L. Golden, 194- 
216 


16. 

“John Chavis as a Preacher to 
Whites,” article by Margaret 
Burr Deschamps, 165-172. 

John, Margaret, elected vice-presi- 
dent, Scotland County Historical 
Society, 310. 

John Marshall Bicentennial Cele- 
bration Program, held at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, 444. 

Johns Hopkins University, attended 
by Woodrow Wilson, 531. 

Johnson, Allen S., appointed assis- 
tant professor, 444; to do re- 
search in England, 444. 

Johnson, Amos B., participates in 
program honoring George Mari- 
on Cooper, 130. 

Johnson, Andrew, impeachment 
move against, 70; signs pardon 
for Bedford Brown, 504; sup- 
ported by North Carolina dele- 
gation, 508. 

Johnson, Cecil, appointed Dean of 
General College, University of 
North Carolina, 602. 

Johnson, James, elected secretary 
of committee, Polk County cen- 
tennial celebration, 311. 

Johnson, J. Talbot, chairman of 
Homecoming Day, Old Bethesda 
Church, 139; presides at meet- 
ing, 139. 

Johnson, P. H., named director, 
Beaufort County Historical So- 
ciety, 601. 

Johnson, Richard M., candidate for 
vice-president in 1836, 39. 

Johnson, Talmage C., his The 
Story of Kinston and Lenoir 
— received, 318; reviewed, 

Johnston County Historical Society, 
organizes, 439; plans museum in 
old Lee home, 598. 

Johnston, Joseph E., accepts com- 
mand of North Carolina forces, 
564; agrees to terms of sur- 
render, 568; evaluates strength 
of command, 564. 

Johnston, Frontis W., evaluates 
books, 226; re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina His- 
torical Society, 140; returns to 
duties at Davidson, 446; reviews 
A History of the South, 121; 
serves on advisory committee, 
Records Preservation, 315. 

Johnston, Ruby F., writes social 


study, The Development of Ne- 
gro Religion, 233. 

Johnston, Samuel, advertises for 
slaves, 452. 

Jones, Edward B., appointed assis- 
tant professor, 602. 

Jones, Francis, advertises capture 
of slaves, 455. 

Jones, Houston G., appointed to 
faculty, West Georgia College, 
603; his article, “Bedford Brown: 
State Rights Unionist,” Part I, 
321-345; Part II, 483-511. 

Jones, Joseph Seawell, Whig en- 
thusiast, gives away party sec- 
ret, 50. 

Jones, Mrs. John S., presents copy 
of Carteret County Herald to 
Carteret County Historical So- 
ciety, 310. 

Jones, Paul E., Pitt County state 
senator, speaks at meeting, 599. 

Jordan, John R., Jr., reviews Bene- 
fit of Clergy in America and Re- 
lated Matters, 596. 

Jordan, Mrs. Joye E., acts as sec- 
retary-treasurer, Southeastern 
Museums Conference, 139; as- 
sists Johnston County Historical 
Society in planning museum, 
598; attends joint summer re- 
gional meeting of historical as- 
sociations, Mars Hill, 602; at- 
tends meeting, American Associ- 
ation of Museums, 442; attends 
meeting, Greensboro Historical 
Museum, 139; attends opening, 
North Carolina Minerals Mu- 
seum, 598; attends Southeastern 
Museums Conference, 139; at- 
tends Tryon Palace Commission 
meeting, 599; gives illustrated 
lecture, Pinehurst, 443; makes 
trip through eastern counties to 
photograph historic sites, 598; 
represents Department of Ar- 
chives and History at Halifax, 
599; speaks on “North Carolina 
Pottery,” to Dunn Junior Wo- 
man’s Club, 139. 

Jordan, Weymouth T., his George 
Washington Campbell of Ten- 
nessee: Western Statesman, re- 
ceived, 605; reviews The North 
Carolina Guide, 574. 

Junior Historian, program of, W. S. 
Tarlton talks about, 142. 

“Junior Historian Movement, The,” 
described by Jonathan C. Mc- 
Lendon, 137. 

Juror, qualifications for, in North 
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Carolina, 64; in South Carolina, 
64. 

Jury lists, fail to satisfy U. S. 
Grant, 65. 

Justice, John Mitchell, attends 
meeting, Southern Historical As- 
sociation, 146. 

Justice William Johnson: The First 
Dissenter; The Career and Con- 
stitutional Philosophy of a Jef- 
fersonian Judge, by Donald G. 
oo received, 318; reviewed, 

19. 


K 


Kellenberger, John A., presides at 
luncheon meeting, Antiquities 
Society, 134. 

Kellenberger, Mrs. John A., chair- 
man of Tryon Palace Commis- 
sion, reports on work, 134. 

Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 
referred to, 376. 

Kentucky, University Press, offers 
writing fellowship, 146. 

Keowee, demands settlement from 
Stecoe, 365; Indian Village, Oco- 
nee County, South Carolina, 358; 
plans war on Carolina, 360; war 
proposal rejected, 361. 

Kerr, John H., Jr., receives Art 
Society’s certificate of merit and 
achievement, 133; sponsors bill 
in General Assembly for pur- 
chase of objects of art, 133. 

Keystone Gold Mining Company, 
registered, 512. 

Keith, Alice B., addresses Raleigh 
Altrusa Club, 317; elected to 
council, North Carolina Histori- 
cal Society, 140; reads paper, 
North Carolina Historical So- 
ciety, 441. 

Kilman, Ed. his Hugh Roy Cullen, 
A Story of American Opportuni- 
ty, received, 147; reviewed, 305. 

Kinchloe, H. G., reviews The Let- 
ters of William Gilmore Simms, 
Volume III, 117. 

King, Haitung, reviews The Grange 
in North Carolina, 1929-1954, 
288. 

King, Edward, makes principal ad- 
dress, Flat Rock marker unveil- 
ing, 129. 

King, William Rufus, mentioned, 
329; urges Bedford Brown to de- 
feat Whigs, 486. 

Kingpin, The by Thomas Wicker, 
fits actuality with imagination, 
219. 


King’s Mountain and Its Heroes: 
History of the Battle of King’s 
Mountain, October 7th, 1780, and 
the Events Which Led to It, by 
Lyman C. Draper, reviewed, 112. 

Kingsbury, Theodore Bryant, brief 
biography of, 92n; editor The 
Leisure Hour (Oxford), receives 
“notices,” 92; resigns as editor, 
99 


Kirk, George W., leads Union 
troops occupying Caswell Coun- 
ty, 510. 

“Kirk-Holden War,” results from 
murder of John W. Stephens, 
510. 

Kittagusta, Prince of Joree, leads 
Middle and Lower towns to peace 
conference, 373. 

Kittuwa, Mother Town of the Out 
Towns, scene of townhouse meet- 
ing, 364. 

Klingberg, Frank W., article pub- 
lished, 146; his Southern Claims 
Commission published, 602; re- 
ceived, 605. 

Knickerbocker Birthday, A Sesqui- 
Centennial History of the New 
York Historical Society, 1804- 
1954, by R. G. W. Vail, received, 
318; reviewed, 433. 

Knopf, Alfred A., elected to coun- 
cil and member of the executive 
committee, Institute, Williams- 
burg, 447. 

Knott, Mrs. Marcia M., named di- 
rector, Beaufort County Histori- 
cal Society, 601. 

Kurfees, Marshall C., mayor of 
Winston-Salem, participates in 
marker unveiling, 129. 


L 


La Barre, Winston, writes anthro- 
pological work in readable ver- 
sion, The Human Animal, 251. 

Laconia, ocean liner sunk on Feb. 
25, 1917, mentioned as war fac- 
tor, 245. 

Lake Company, Creswell, Washing- 
ton County, new highway marker 
to be erected to, 314. 

Lake Junaluska, site of World 
Methodist Council Archives 
Building, 601. 

Lambie, Joseph T., his From Mine 
to Market, the History of Coal 
Transportation on the Norfolk 
and Western Railway, received, 
319; reviewed, 418. 
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Land, Aubrey C., his The Dulanys 
of Maryland: A_ Biographical 
Study of Daniel Dulany, The EIl- 
der (1685-1753) and Daniel Du- 
lany, The Younger (1772-1797), 
received, 449. 

Land, advertisements relating to, 
461; titles of, advertised, 466. 
Landon, Charles E., reviews From 
Mine to Market: The History of 
Coal Transportation on the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway, 418. 

Lanier, Burwell, land and house of, 
advertised, 462. 

Lanning, John Tate, chairman, Al- 
bert J. Beveridge Award, 318; 
his The St. Augustine Expedi- 
tion of 1740: A Report to the 
South Carolina General Assem- 
bly, reviewed, 117. 

Laprade, W. T., author of report 
for the Bulletin of AAUP, 145; 
makes statement at meeting, ad- 
visory committee, Records Pres- 
ervation, 315; serves on commit- 
tee, 315. 

Larson, Norman, appointed his- 
toric site specialist, 597. 

Laud, Archbishop, mentioned, 102. 

“Lawrence Kiser, Clan Pioneer,” 
article in The Gaston County 
Historical Bulletin, 439. 

League of Nations, repudiation of, 
mentioned, 244. 

Lee, Robert E., mentioned, 547; re- 
stores command of North Caro- 
lina forces to Joseph E. Johns- 
ton, 564. 

Lefler, Hugh Talmage, his article, 
“A Description of ‘Carolana’ By 
a ‘Well-Willer’, 1649,” 102-105; 
co-authors single volume history, 
North Carolina, The History of 
a Southern State, 238; his A 
Guide to the Study and Reading 
of North Carolina History, pub- 
lished, 602; received, 606; re- 
ceives Spangenberg Medal, 138; 
serves on advisory committee, 
Records Preservation, 315; wins 
Mayflower Society Award, 136. 

“Legal Status of Public Schools 
for Negroes in North Carolina, 
1877-1894,” by Frenise A. Logan, 
346. 


Legislature, authorizes graded 
schools in Goldsboro on tax basis 
for whites and Negroes, 347; 
authorizes school districts to al- 
low taxes to support separate 
schools on racial basis, 348; gives 


justices of peace, county com- 
missioners, authority to elect 
boards of education, 351. 

Leicester, Earl of, favorite of Eliz- 
abeth I, 258; sent to command 
English troops in Low Countries, 
259. 

Lemmon, Sarah M., has article in 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
146; reads paper, “Eugene Tal- 
madge and Dean Cocking,” 140. 

Lenoir, Isaac, member of small 
planter group, Sumter District, 

Leonard, Burgess, writes One-Man 
Backfield, 221; writes The Rookie 
Fights Back, juvenile baseball 
story, 221. 

Letters, shipmasters advertise to 
earry, 477. 

Letters from the South, by James 
Kirke Paulding, mentioned, 411. 

Letters of William Gilmore Simms, 
The, Volume IV, by Mary Gil- 
more Simms Oliphant, Alfred 
Taylor Odell and T. C. Duncan 
Eaves, received, 605; Volume 
III, reviewed, 114. 

Lewis, McDaniel, chairman, thir- 
tieth anniversary celebration, 
oe Historical Museum, 

Lexington Presbytery, Virginia, 
licenses John Chavis as minister, 
165. 

Liberty Hall Academy, formerly 
Queen’s College, 22. 

Life and Correspondence of James 
Iredell, by Griffith J. McRee, in- 
dex to, prepared, 317. 

Lilleput, dwelling house on, de- 
scribed, 462; plantation of Eleaz- 
er Allen, advertised for sale, 461. 

Limited Companies, twenty-three 
incorporated in two years, 512. 

Lincoln, Abraham, assassination of, 
mentioned, 568; calls for volun- 
teers, 386; honored by Harris- 
burg parade, 386; issues eman- 
cipation proclamation, 403; ap- 
pealed to by Robert Fraser, 84. 

Link, Arthur, his American Epoch, 
A History of the United States 
Since the 1890's, received, 448. 

Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, requests General Assembly 
to establish historical commis- 
sion, 179. 

Literary Department of the Wo- 
man’s Club, Hendersonville, co- 
sponsors meeting, 311. 
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Literary Life of James K. Paul- 
ding, The, by William S. Paul- 
ding, mentioned, 411. 

Little Carpenter, goes to Ohio, 373; 
heads delegation to Virginia, 
368; Overhill Indian, leads war 
party, 360. 

Littleton Woman’s Club, to restore 
Person’s Ordinary, 443. 

Litton, Gaston, reviews Indians of 
the Southern Colonial Frontier: 
The Edmond Atkin Report and 
Plan of 1775, 302. 

Lock, Thomas, advertises for three 
runaways, 453. 

Locke, John, philosopher, men- 
tioned, 196. 

Logan, Frenise A., his article, “The 
Legal Status of Public School 
Education for Negroes in North 
Carolina, 1877-1894,” 346-357. 

London, Lawrence F., presides at 
annual services, St. John’s 
Church, 131; serves as chairman 
of restoration committee, St. 
John’s, 131. 

Long Jack of Tanase, Great War- 
rior of the Overhills, joins Vir- 
ginia delegation, 369. 

Lord, Walter, his The Fremantle 
Diary, reviewed, 120. 

Lost Account of the Battle of Cor- 
inth and the Court Martial of 
Gen. Van Dorn, The, received, 


449, 

Lost Citadel, The, by Alexander 
Mathis, received, 147; reviewed, 
289. 

Low Country, agricultural section 
of South Carolina, 81. 

Lower Cherokees, tribe in South 
Carolina, 358. 

Lower Creek-Lower Cherokees war, 
embroils English, Indians, and 
French, 368. 

Lower Towns, South Carolina In- 
dian village, 359. 

Lunsford, Bascomb Lamar, speaks 
on folklore, 310. 

Lutherans, migrate to Piedmont re- 
gion from Pennsylvania, 7. 

Luvvas, Jay, director, Flowers Col- 
lection, 445; reviews General 
Kirby Smith, C. S. A., 298; re- 
views P. G. T. Beauregard: Na- 
poleon in Gray, 591; speaks at 
Civil War Roundtable, 445. 

Lyne, Diane, on program at marker 
unveiling, 598. 

Lyne, William John, on program at 
marker unveiling, 598. 


M 


McAden, Hugh, Presbyterian min- 
ister, denounces Regulators, 23. 

McBride, James, son of Samuel, 
heir to plantation, 83. 

McBride, Samuel, leaves instruc- 
tions for educating son, 83; 
Presbyterian planter, Sumter 
District, S. C., 83; will of, 83. 

McCain, Paul M., his The County 
Court in North Carolina before 
1750, reviewed, 108; reviews The 
Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Volume XX. The Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, 1825-1829, 435. 

McCain, William D., reviews The 
Barber of Natchez, 303. 

McCarthy, James, clergyman in 
Granville County, preaches to 
troops, 24. 

MacClamrock, James G. W., ar- 
ranges tour, 137. 

McCorkle, Donald M., joins faculty 
of Salem College, 144; heads re- 
search program of music of 
early Moravians, 144. 

McCosh, James, president of 
Princeton College, gets letter 
an Joseph Ruggles Wilson, 

McCoy, George W., managing edi- 
tor, Asheville Citizen, presented 
“Outstanding historian” cup, 
436; reports on Thomas Wolfe 
literary cup proposal, Hender- 
sonville meeting, 311; reviews 
Thomas Wolfe: The Weather of 
His Youth, 418. 

McCoy, Henry, sells Montgomery 
County land to mining com- 
panies, 515. 

McCurdy, Harold Greer, writes 
psychological study, The Person- 
ality of Shakespeare: A Ven- 
ay in Psychological Method, 

McDowell, James, dies, 7; minister 
to parish, Brunswick County, 6. 

McFarland, W. A., elected presi- 
dent of committee, Polk County 
centennial celebration, 311. 

McGee, Dorothy Horton, her Fa- 
mous Signers of the Declaration, 
received, 449. 

McGumry, Hugh, advertises for 
runaway slaves, 453. 

McKeithan, Barbara, attends 
Southeastern Museums Confer- 
ence, 139; makes trip through 
eastern counties to photograph 
historic sites, 598. 
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MacKinney, Loren C., on program, 
Southern Historical Association, 


131. 

McLean, Albert S., re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, Western North 
Carolina Historical Association, 
436. 

McLendon, Jonathan C., speaks to 
Society of County and Local 
Historians, 137. 

McLeod, J. A., gives paper on his- 
tory of Mars Hill College, joint 
regional summer meeting, 601 

MeMillan, Malcolm Cook, his Con- 
stitutional Development in Ala- 
bama, 1798-1901: A Study in 
Politics, the Negro, and Section- 
alism, received, 605. 

McMullan, Harry, wins Cannon 
Award for aid in preserving his- 
toric sites, 134. 

McPheeters, William, minister, 
cares for aging John Chavis, 171; 
writes letter to Downey concern- 
ing poverty of Chavis, 171. 

McRae, Mrs. Cameron F., Yancey 
County, elected director, Western 
North Carolina Historical Asso- 
ciation, 436. 

McRee, Griffith J., his Life and 
Correspondence of James Iredell, 
indexed, 317. 

Mabbott, Gilbert, attempts to ap- 
propriate title of Dillingham’s 
paper, 102. 

Macon, Nathaniel, admired by Bed- 
ford Brown, 329; against intern- 
al improvements, 378; complains 
of power of Congress, 376; de- 
fends Southern states, 382; de- 
fends views on slavery, 382; ex- 
amines Constitution on slavery 
question, 380; fears Congression- 
al legislation in slavery, 380; 
mentioned as friend of Jewish 
race, 214; named to electoral 
ticket, 39; opposes Clay and 
Calhoun on national issues, 378; 
opposes Madison’s policies, 378; 
opposes national bank, 378; pre- 
dicts ruin of South, 383; ques- 
tions power of federal govern- 
ment, 381; receives letter from 
Jefferson, 379; representative of 
“old Republicans,” 378; repre- 
sents North Carolina in Con- 
gress, 376; resents growth of 
national government, 376; sees 
predictions fulfilled, 384; Speaker 
of the House under Jefferson, 
379, supports state rights, 377; 
votes negative often in thirty- 


seven years congressional life, 
377; warns young Southern lead- 
ers of threat to slavery, 381; 
writes to Albert Gallatin, 379; 
writes Jefferson of national af- 
fairs, 379. 

Macon County, co-sponsors Frank- 
lin centennial celebration, 600. 
Madison, James, advocates protec- 
tive tariff, roads, canals, 378; 
appoints James Kirke Paulding, 
Secretary, Board of Navy Com- 
missioners, 411; mentioned, 46; 
signs bill establishing Second 

Bank of United States, 378. 

Maitor of Hiwassee, son of Great 
Raven of Hiwassee, 373. 

Making Democracy a Reality: Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, and Polk, by 
Claude G. Bowers, received, 147; 
reviewed, 431. 

Man of Independence, The by Jon- 
athan Daniels, mentioned, 242. 
Manchester, Alan K., addresses 
Trinity. College Historical So- 
ciety, 145; author of article in 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 445; 
spends summer in South Amer- 
ica, 145; to visit Cuba, Central 
and South America on cultural 
—— for Department of State, 

Manchester, town in Sumter Dis- 
trict, S. C.. large free Negro 
population there, 90. 

Mandate to Humanity: The Ten 
Commandments, Divine Impera- 
tives For Man and Society. An 
Inquiry into the History and 
Meaning of the Ten Command- 
ments and Their Relation to Con- 
temporary Culture, by Edwin 
a Poteat, discussed, 229- 

Mangum, Willie P., breaks with 
Bedford Brown, 335; breaks with 
Jackson, 36; defeats Bedford 
Brown, 485; refuses to resign 
from Senate, 35; resigns from 
Senate, 340; Whig Senator from 
North Carolina, 35. 

Manning, John Hall, presents Na- 
tional Guard items to Hall of 
History, 598. 

Markham, Fred, III, elected secre- 
tary, Pasquotank County His- 
torical Society, 311. 

Marriage Act of 1741, disregarded 
by Presbyterians, 18. 

Marriage acts, lenient amendments 
made to, 19. 

Marrow, H. B., elected member of 
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board, Johnston County Histori- 
cal Society, 439. F 

Mars Hill College, host to joint 
summer regional meeting, State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion and Western North Caro- 
lina Historical Association, 601. 

Martin, Francis Xavier, mentioned, 
174. 

Martin, John W., appointed associ- 
ate professor, 602. 

Martin, Josiah, accuses Richard 
Henderson of violating Royal 
Proclamation, 467; issues warn- 
ing to land-grabbers, 466; serves 
dual functions as governor and 
Granville agent, 466; takes office 
in 1771, 17. 

Martin, Walter S., reviews the 
Records of the Moravians in 
North Carolina, 1823-1837, Vol- 
ume VIII, 575. 

Mary Stuart, mentioned, 261. 

Mary Tudor, marries Phillip II of 
Spain, 256. 

Mason, Julian, his Search Party, 
described, 223. 

Mason, Robert, his article, “North 
Carolina Fiction, 1953-1954,” 
217; mentioned, 173; reviews 
North Carolina fiction, State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 135. 

Massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day, mentioned, 256. 

Mast, William, friend of James A. 
Peifer, prisoner of war, 403. 
Masterson, William H., his William 
Blount, received, 148; reviewed, 

580. 

Mathis, Alexander, his The Lost 
Citadel, received, 147; reviewed, 
289. 

Maximus Poems, by Charles Olson, 
compared to Ezra Pond’s The 
Cantos, 222. 

Maxwell, John Allan, illustrates 
James Street’s The Civil War, 
240. 

Mayan Letters, by Charles Olsen, 
describe author’s desire to re- 
turn to original civilization, 250. 

Mays, David J., member of execu- 
tive committee, Council of In- 
stitute, Williamsburg, 447. 

Meares, William B., mentioned, 
327; proposed as gubernatorial 
candidate, 41. 

Mecklenburg, citizens of, petition 
governor, 14. 

Mecklenburg County, leads in re- 
bellion, 26. 


Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, commission authorized 
to assemble materials on, 442. 

Mecklenburg Historical Associa- 
tion, organizes, 142. 

Medical school, first chartered by 
state, 1867, site of, has marker 
unveiling, 314. 

Medicines, advertised in early 
newspapers, 480. 

Memoirs of Emma Prather Gilmer, 
Written in Her 90th Year for 
Her Children, Grandchildren, and 
Great Grandchildren, The, re- 
ceived, 448; reviewed, 583. 

Messages of the Governors of Ten- 
nessee, 1835-1845, by Robert H. 
White, received, 318. 

Methodists, mentioned, 7. 

— Indian tribe, mentioned, 

58. 

Micklejohn, George, 
against Regulators, 24. 

Middle Settlements, Indian village 
under Cowee Mountains, 360. 

Middleton, Beverly M., conducts 
tour of Henderson County, 600. 

Miers, Earl Schenck, his The Web 
of Victory, Grant at Vicksburg, 
received, 448; reviewed, 593. 

“Military Experiences of James A. 
Peifer, 1861-1865, The,” by 
George D. Harmon, Part I, 385- 
409; Part II, 544-572. 

Miles, Nelson A., assistant commis- 
sioner, Freedman’s Bureau for 
North Carolina, resents E. R. S. 
Canby, 75. 

Military courts, cases tried in, 63; 
to try offenders under Congres- 
sional Reconstruction Acts, 57. 

Mines Investment Association of 
London, holds many shares in 
North Carolina mining com- 
panies, 515. 

Mining, British invest in western 
interests, 512; companies forced 
to dissolve, 517; list of companies 
in North Carolina, 518. 

Mining Journal (London, Eng- 
land), advertises North Caro- 
lina mineral deposits, 515; seeks 
to interest investors in North 
Carolina mines, 512. 

Mining World (London, England), 
quotes Carolina Watchman 
(Salisbury), 515. 

Missouri, question of slavery in, 
382. 

Mitcheli, John, offers reward for 
runaways, 453. 

Moderate Intelligencer, The (Lon- 


preaches 
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don, England), publishes “A De- 
scription of ‘Carolana’ by a 
‘Well-Willer’,” 102. 

Moir, James, Anglican minister in 
colonial North Carolina, 6. 

Monroe, James, appoints James 
Kirke Paulding, Navy Agent, 
New York City, 411. 

Montgomery County, commission- 
ers of, authorize depository for 
preservation of records, 141; site 
of gold mining, 513; sets up ar- 
chives, 134. 

“Moonshine,” vessel which at- 
tempts to rescue Roanoke Colony, 
268. 

Moore, Allen H., named secretary- 
treasurer, Beaufort County His- 
torical Society, 601. 

Moore, Mrs. J. H. B., re-elected 
vice-president at large, State Art 
Society, 132. 

Moore, William Waddy, appointed 
teacher of history, 602. 

Moore’s Creek National Military 
Park, holds annual celebration, 
130. 

Moose, Philip, wins award for im- 
pressionable oil, “The Plaza,” 
133. 

Moravian Falls Academy, operates 
from 1876-1906, 312. 

Moravians, given equal rights with 
Anglicans, 7. 

Mordecai, Alfred, resigns commis- 
sion at Watervleit arsenal, 206. 

Mordecai, George Washington, 
builds Raleigh and Gaston Rail- 
road, 202; first president of 
state-owned bank of North Caro- 
lina, 202. 

Mordecai, Jacob, establishes first 
private school for girls in South, 
202. 

Mordecai, Samuel Fox, dean of 
Trinity College Law School, 202. 

Morehead, John M., elected gover- 
nor by Whigs in 1840, 483. 

Morgan, Donald G., his Justice 
William Johnson, the First Dis- 
senter; The Career and Consti- 
tutional Philosophy of a Jeffer- 
sionian Judge, received, 318; re- 
viewed, 419. 

Morgan, Edmund S., elected sec- 
retary, Council of Institute, Wil- 
liamsburg, 447. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, elected to 
Council of Institute, Williams- 
burg, and member of executive 
committee, 447. 


Morrison, John, his The Real David 
Crockett, Tennessee’s Famous 
Hunter, Soldier, Legislator, Hero 
of the Alamo, received, 606. 

Morrow Mountain State Park, vis- 
ited by historical group, 137. 

Morse, Clarence, elected vice-pres- 
ident, Pasquotank Historical So- 
ciety, 311. 

Morton, Andrew, minister and mis- 
sionary in colonial North Caro- 
lina, 13. 

Morton, Hugh, elected vice-presi- 
dent, State Literary and Histori- 
cal Association, 135. 

Moses, Aaron, witnesses will, 200. 

Moses, Abraham, serves in Revolu- 
tionary War, 200. 

Moses, Albert Lurie, first Jew to 
fall for the Confederacy, 205. 

“Moses H. Cone Memorial Park,” 
Blowing Rock, deeded to govern- 
ment for public use, 212. 

Mount Pleasant Hospital, near 
ee. described by Peifer, 


Mountcastle, Mrs. Kenneth, Jr., 
elected, board of directors, State 
Art Society, 133. 

Mouzon, Harold A., his Privateers 
of Charleston in the War of 1812, 
reviewed, 290. 

Moye, Jessie Rountree, reports on 
plaque of signers of Pitt Asso- 
ciation, 600. 

Muirhead, William, of Durham, 
awarded contract for main build- 
ing, Tryon’s Palace, 315. 

Murphy, Archibald D., mentioned, 
327. 

Murphy, Ashley, speaks at Moore’s 
Creek National Military Park 
celebration, 130. 

Murray, John, offers land titles for 
sale, 466. 

Murray, Paul, his article, “Thirty 
Years of the New History: A 
Study of The North Carolina 
Historical Review, 1924-1953,” 
174-198; reviews Tar Heel 
Ghosts, 416; speaks on “The 
North Carolina Historical Re- 
view—The First Thirty Years,” 
173; speaks to Bertie County 
Historical Association, 444; 
speaks to Pitt County Historical 
Society, 444; speaks at State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 135. 

Muse, Amy, elected secretary and 
curator, Carteret County Histor- 
ical Society, 141. 
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“Nathaniel Macon and the South- 
ern Protest against National 
Consolidation,” by Noble E. Cun- 
ningham, Jr., 376. 

“Narrative of Colonel David Fan- 
ning, a Tory of the Revolution- 
ary War, giving an account of 
his Adventures in North Caro- 
lina from 1775 to 1783,” parts of, 
quoted, 201. 

Nathan, J., volunteers for army in 
Revolutionary War, 200. 

Negro Slave Songs of the United 
States, by Miles Mark Fisher, 
reflects Negro behavior, 234. 

Negroes, free, Sumter District 
S. C., listed in 1860 census, 89. 

Nevins, Allan, member of editorial 
board, Civil War Book Club, 605. 

New Bern Academy, established by 
Anglicans, 20. 

New Bern Daily Journal, denounces 
state constitution, 355. 

New Bern Spectator and Literary 
Journal, newspaper active in 
election of 1836, 38. 

New Hanover County, new high- 
way marker to be erected at 
grave of Rose Greenhow, Wil- 
mington, 314. 

New History, aim of, 193; period 
of, 185. 

New World, almost enveloped by 
Spain, 254. 

New York Tribune, defends 
E. R. S. Canby, 55. 

New Zealand Year Book, 1954, The, 
received, 318. 

Newland, David, unsuccessful can- 
didate in 1835, 43. 

News and Observer, The, Raleigh 
newspaper, urges race responsi- 
bility for schools, 348. 

Newsome, Albert Ray, co-authors 
single volume history, North 
Carolina, The History of a 
Southern State, 238; wins May- 
flower Society Award, posthum- 
ously, 136. 

Niles, Jonn M., writes Van Buren 
praising Bedford Brown, 489. 
Ninety-Six, region in Cherokee In- 
dian territory, 364; reports from 
there criticize Governor Glen, 

366. 

Noblin, Stuart, his The Grange in 
North Carolina, 1929-1954, A 
Story of Agricultural Progress, 
received, 147; reviewed, 286; re- 


views They Called Him Stone- 
wall. A Life of Lt. General T. J. 
Jackson, C. S. A., 590; writes 
story of agricultural progress in 
North Carolina, 247. 

Noggle, Bert, appointed to faculty, 
603. 


Non-fiction books, seven written by 
ministers, 227; twelve written by 
teachers, 227; twenty-eight vol- 
umes for 1953-1954, 227; two 
written by newspaper editors, 
227. 

Norris, Hoke, expresses gratifica- 
tion over North Carolina writers, 
226. 

North Carolina, enacts little tariff 
legislation, 162; has two acting 
governments, 502; people of, call 
for convention, 502; people vote 
against convention, 501. 

North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station: The First 60 
Years, 1877-1937, received, 448. 

“North Carolina and the British 
Investor, 1880-1910,” by Alfred 
P. Tischendorf, 512-518. 

North Carolina Artist’s Competi- 
tion, holds preview and reception 
in Art Gallery, 133. 

“North Carolina Bibliography,” by 
Mary Lindsay Thornton, 271. 
North Carolina Booklet, The, es- 
tablished, 178; used to raise 
funds for memorial to partici- 
pants of Edenton Tea Party, 178. 

North Carolina Civil War Round- 
table, holds initial meeting, 
Greensboro, 440; meets in High 
Point, 441; visits Bentonville 
Battleground, 441. 

North Carolina Collection, Univer- 
sity Library, issues index of Life 
and Correspondence of James 
Iredell, 317. 

North Carolina Estate Company 
contracts land, 513. 

“North Carolina Fiction, 1953- 
1954,” article by Robert Mason, 
217-224. 

North Carolina Folklore Society, 
holds December meeting, 317. 
North Carolina Gazette (Wilming- 
ton), advertises renting of 

houses in New Bern, 463. 

North Carolina Gazette (New 
Bern), carries advertisement of 
sele of slaves, 456. 

North Carolina Guide, The, by 
Blackwell P. Robinson, received, 
448; reviewed, 573. 
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North Carolina Historical Review, 
The, begun in 1924, 175; first 
issue published, 184. 

North Carolina Historical Society, 
holds fall meeting, 139. 

North Carolina Literary and His- 
torical Association, formed, 179. 

North Carolina Magazine (New 
Bern), advertises sale of slaves, 
457; carries early advertising, 
453n. 

“North Carolina Non-fiction Books, 
1953-1954,” by Leonard B. Hur- 
ley, 225-253. 

North Carolina Poetry Society, 
holds meeting, 137. 

North Carolina: Rebuilding an An- 
cient Commonwealth, by R. D. W. 
Connor, published, 174. 

North Carolina Register of Deeds 
Association, executive committee 
outlines legislative program, 

40 


North Carolina Sentinel (New 
Bern), supports Rives as Demo- 
cratic candidate, 39. 

North Carolina Society of County 
and Local Historians, announces 
annual award, 136; guests of 
Stanly County Historical So- 
ciety, 137; has Camden County 
tour, 439; has tour of Hender- 
son County, 600; holds Decem- 
ber meeting, 136; tours Winston- 
Salem, 441. 

North Carolina Society for the 
Preservation of Antiquities, holds 
fourteenth annual meeting, 134. 

North .Carolina Standard (Ral- 
eigh), attacked by Bedford 
—— . — supports Van 
Buren, 

North Casetina State Art Society, 
holds annual meeting, 132. 

“North Carolina Tariff Policies, 
1775-1789,” article by Frank 
Zornow, 151-164. 

North Carolina, The History of a 
Southern State, by Hugh Tal- 
mage Lefler and Albert Ray 
Newsome, considered impressive 
volume, 238; receives American 
Association for State and Local 
History award, 130; wins May- 
flower Society Award, 136. 

Northwards, war on Creeks from 
Cherokee bases, 362. 

Norton, J. W. R., participates in 
program honoring George Ma- 
rion Cooper, 130. 

Nullification, opposed by Bedford 
Brown, 323. 


Number One, by John Dos Passos, 
chronicle of Huey Long, 219. 


Oo 


O’Boyle, Lenore, returns to Wo- 
man’s College, after leave of ab- 
sence, 603. 

Oconees, northeast Georgia In- 
dian village, 359. 

Odell, Alfred Taylor, his The Let- 
ters of William Gilmore Simms, 
Volume IV, received 605; Vol- 
ume III, reviewed, 114. 

Officials removed by E. R. S. Can- 
by, number of, in South Carolina, 


Old Bunker Hill bridge, Catawba 
County, plans to restore, 312; re- 
stored, 440. 

Old Hop, dispenses justice, 365; 
Fire King, First Man of Chero- 
kee Nation, Indian leader, 362. 

Old North State, military arrests 
in, 62. 

Old Salem, Inc., sponsors restora- 
tion project, 138. 

Old Salem, visited by Society of 
> ae ‘and Local Historians, 


Old School, group of writers of 
North Carolina history, 176. 

Oliphant, Mary Gilmore Simms, 
her The Letters of William Gil- 
more Simms, Volume IV, receiv- 
4 605, Volume III, reviewed, 


Oliver, — B., appointed profes- 
sor, 445 

Oliver, Mildred, elected vice-pres- 
ident, Johnston County Histori- 
cal Society, 314; mentioned, 439; 
presides at meeting, 439. 

Olsen, Charles, writes Mayan Let- 
ters to express feelings about 
Mayan civilization, 250. 

Olson, Charles, his Maximus Poems 
compared to other poems, 222. 
One-Man Backfield, by Burgess 

Leonard, juvenile book, 221. 

One Thigh, Slave Catcher of Con- 
nutory, urges murder of trader 
Bernard Hughes, 364. 

“One Too Many: A Tale of the 
Equinox,” serial story, featured 
in The Leisure Hour, 94. 

Orange County, approved for new 
highway marker for Moses A. 
Curtis, 314; sends petition to as- 
sembly, 19. 

Orange Presbytery, advises Chavis 
to discontinue preaching, 170. 
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Orr, James L., disagrees with 
E. R. S. Canby over stationing 
of troops, 58; Governor of South 
Carolina, 58; protests consolida- 
tion of Union troops, 75; reports 
to E. R. S. Canby on freedom, 
59 


Orr, Oliver H., Jr., reads paper on 
Charles B. Aycock, American 
Historical Association meeting, 
316. 

Osborn, George C., his article, “The 
Influence of Joseph Ruggles Wil- 
son on His Son Woodrow Wil- 
son,” 519-543. 

Osteneco, brings Glen’s peace mes- 
sage to Keowee, 372; goes to 
Charleston, 370. 

Ottawas, Indian tribe, mentioned, 
358 


Outlawry notices, advertised, 455. 

“Outstanding Historian” Cup pre- 
sented to George W. McCoy, 436. 

Out Towns, Indian village on Tuck- 
aseigie River, 360. 

Overhills, demand embargo be lift- 
ed, 370; © ee Carolina peace 
terms, 

Overland Monthly, publishes article 
by Woodrow Wilson, 532. 

Overman, William D., reviews The 
Carolina Charter of 1663, How 
it came to North Carolina and 
Its Place in History with Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Prop- 
— by William S. Powell, 
106. 

Overseers, percentage of popula- 
tion, Sumter District, S. C., 1860 
census, 87. 


P 


Page, Walter Hines, becomes friend 
of Woodrow Wilson, 531 

Palace, built by Tryon at cost of 
£15,000, 25. 

“Palmetto State,” not allowed mil- 
itia, 58. 

Panama, Controller General’s office 
sends representative to study 
archival and records manage- 
ment, Department of Archives 
and History, 313. 

Panic of 1837, mentioned, 342. 

Paper mill, Hillsboro, advertises 
for rags, 475. 

Papers of Willie Person Mangum, 
1844-1846, The, Volume IV, by 
Henry T. Shanks, reviewed, 575. 

Parables of Crisis, The, by Edwin 
MeNeill Poteat, mentioned, 229. 


Parish House, Elizabeth City, has 
historical exhibit, 438. 

Parker, Franklin D., goes to Cen- 
tral America for year of re- 
search, 603; wins grant from 
Southern Fellowship Fund and 
Doherty Fellowship, 603. 

Parker, Harold T., engages in re- 
search in France on Napoleonic 
Empire, 604. 

Parker, Roy, Sr., presents Roan- 
oke-Chowan Poetry Award, 135. 

Parks, Joseph Howard, his General 
Kirby Smith, C. S. A., received, 
148; reviewed, 297. 

Paschal, Herbert R., Jr., appoint- 
ed member of social studies de- 
partment, 445. 

Pasquotank Historical Society, has 
luncheon meeting, 438. 

Patapsco Institute, Baltimore 
school attended by daughters of 
Bedford Brown, 490. 

Patent medicines, listed in early 
newspaper advertising, 481. 

Paterson, by William Carlos Wil- 
liams, mentioned, 222. 

Patillo, Henry, Presbyterian minis- 
ter, denounces Regulators, 23. 
Patrick, Rembert W., reviews The 
St. Augustine Expedition of 
1740: A Report to the South 
Carolina General Assembly, 117. 

Patton, James W., serves as chair- 
man, advisory committee, Rec- 
ords Preservation, 315; teaches 
= mene session at Princeton, 

Patton, Mrs. Sadie Smathers, acts 
as master of ceremonies, Flat 
Rock, 129; assists in planning 
Polk celebration, 312; conducts 
tour of Henderson County, 600; 
member of Executive Board, De- 
partment of Archives and His- 
tory, 436; named vice-president, 
Western North Carolina Histor- 
ical Association, 436; on pro- 
gram, marker unveiling, 598; 
presides at session of joint meet- 
ing, Mars Hill, 601; reads paper, 
Western North Carolina Histori- 
cal Association, 436. 

Paulding, James Kirke, collabo- 
rates on Salmagundi, 441; his 
Letters from the South, men- 
tioned, 411; his Slavery in the 
United States, mentioned, 411; 
last letter to Calhoun, 410; nine- 
teenth century writer, 410; 
writes John C. Calhoun, 410. 

Paulding, William I., his The Lit- 
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erary Life of James K. Paulding, 
mentioned, 411. 

“Paulding’s Letter to John C. Cal- 
houn,” by Jay B. Hubell, 410- 
414, 

Peace, Mr. and Mrs. S. T., to give 
Smithwick Award on alternate 
years, 136. 

Peace, Mrs. S. T., re-elected vice- 
president, Society of County and 
Local Historians, 136 

Peace with God: How to Choose in 
the Hour of Decision, by Billy 
Graham, discussed, 231. 

Pearce, J. Winston, writes volume 
of sermons, I Believe: Twelve 
Studies in the Christian Faith, 
231. 

Pearson, James Larkin, speaks to 
Poetry Society, 137. 

Pearson, Thomas, chairman, Wolfe 
Trophy awards committee, 437. 
Peckham, Howard H., his The Dis- 
covery of New Britain; London, 

1651, reviewed, 284. 

Peden, William, his Thomas Jeffer- 
son: Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia, received, 605. 

Peddlers, served as “walking de- 
partment store,” 207; called 
“egg-eaters” by Cherokees, 207. 

Peele, William Joseph, authors bill 
to establish historical commis- 
sion, 179. 

Pegg, Carl H., acts as special con- 
sultant, European affairs, Air 
Force conference, 143. 

Peifer, James A., active in cam- 
paign toward Atlanta, 556; ad- 
mits loss of battle, 401; analyzes 
war for sister, 547; assigned to 
First Regiment, 387; berates 
surgeon in Annapolis Hospital, 
544; complains of slowness of 
army pay, 407; crosses into “Dix- 
ie,” 396; describes Christmas 
fare, 555; describes Confederate 
uniforms, 399; describes con- 
tents of knapsack, 394; describes 
fight for Atlanta, 557-558; des- 
cribes food from home, 406; de- 
scribes life at distribution camp, 
551; describes shoes, 394; de- 
scribes wounded, 392; despairs 
of war’s end, 406; elated over 
Union victories, 550; enlistment 
expires, 389; experiences skir- 
mish with enemy, 396; expresses 
confidence in northern army, 
395; expresses interest in .elec- 
tion of 1864, 561; goes to Camp 
Scott, 388; goes to New York, 


885; hears of deaths of mother 
and brother, 557; initiated into 
camp life, 388; leaves Camp 
Lewis, 391; lists prices in Win- 
chester, Virginia, 398; marches 
to Camp Selfridge, 393; moves 
with regiment to Chattahoochee 
River, 559; optimistic over prog- 
ress of war, 545; ordered to 
Baltimore, 387; ordered to hos- 
pital for illness, 402; patriotism 
wanes, 408; promoted to corpor- 
al, 398; receives equipment, 386; 
recounts chicken theft, 396; re- 
enlists in Union army, 389, 555; 
reflects on loss of men in regi- 
ment, 404; returns to Bethlehem, 
Pa. home after four years, 572; 
sent to United States General 
Hospital, 405; shipped to Ten- 
nessee, 552; spends ten weeks in 
Mount Pleasant Hospital, 405; 
spends year in hospitals, 551, 
states intention to fight to war’s 
termination, 409; stationed in 
Washington, 390; takes part in 
parade for Lincoln, 385; visits 
family on leave, 551; volunteers 
at first call for troops, 386; 
whereabouts unknown for five 
months, 566; with Sherman near 
Goldsboro, 566; writes amusing 
incidents to brother, 399; writes 
from Camp Lewis, 390; writes 
home for food, 405; writes home 
for money, 402, 571; writes let- 
ters to sister Mary, 385; writes 
of capture of Atlanta, 559; 
writes of death of Stonewall 
Jackson, 546; writes of threat 
of Pennsylvania invasion, 548; 
writes of victory parade, 571; 
writes of women spies, 546; 
writes letter on “freight list” of 
occupation of Atlanta by Sher- 
men, 561; writes sister of dis- 
satisfaction in convalescent 
camp, 544; writes sisters of 
war’s end, 571; writes unfavor- 
ably of Tennessee and people 
there, 553. 
Pendleton, Lawson A., appointed 
assistant professor, 602. 
Pendleton, W. H. K., on program 
at marker unveiling, 598. 
Penick, E. A., conducts services at 
restored St. John’s Church, 131. 
Penny Rose, by Mebane Holoman 
Burgwyn, story of adolescent 
girl, 221; wins AAUW Juvenile 
Literature Award, 136. 
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Perry, Milton, donates history to 
society, 310. 

Perry, Percival, attends meeting of 
social studies faculties, Mars 
Hill, 144. 

Perry, William G., architect, meets 
with Tryon Palace Commission, 
3815; prepares plans for Com- 
mission, 129. 

Personal property, sales of, adver- 
tised, 464; theft of, advertised, 
468. 

Personality of Shakespeare: A 
Venture in Psychological Meth- 
od, The, by Harold Greer Mc- 
Curdy, is experimental study, 
251. 

Person’s Ordinary, colonial tavern 
at Littleton, to be restored, 443. 

Pettigrew, Charles, reports on Per- 
quimans Vestry, 17. 

Pfaff, Eugene, returns to Woman’s 
College, University of North 
— after leave of absence, 


Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, vis- 
ited by Society of County and 
Local Historians, 137. 

P. G. T. Beauregard, Napoleon in 
Gray, by T. Harry Williams, re- 
ecived, 448; reviewed, 590. 

Phelps, Robert Irving, receives 
fellowship, 604. 

Phi Alpha Theta, National honor- 
ary history fraternity, holds 
meeting, 142. 

Phillips, Mrs. Dorothy R., attends 
joint summer regional meeting 
of historical associations, Mars 
Hill, 602; attends meeting, 
Greensboro Historical Museum, 
139; attends Southeastern Mu- 
seums Conference, 139; gives 
slide program, Society for Pres- 
ervation of Antiquities, 134; 
makes trip through eastern 
North Carolina to photograph 
old houses, 598; visits old house 
near Smithfield, 598. 

ie Franklin, mentioned, 322, 
49 


Pierce, Ovid Williams, his The 
Plantation, recognized for uni- 
versal appeal, 218; wins the Sir 
Walter Raleigh Award, 136. 

Pierce, William L., reads paper 
State Literary and Historical As- 
sociation, 440. 

Pilotage fees, set up in 1764, 159. 

Pitt County Historical Society, 


holds January meeting, 313; 
holds July meeting, 599. 

Pitt, William, fifteen letters of, 
added to manuscript collection, 
Duke University Library, 604. 

Pittman, Thomas M., succeeds J. 
Bryan Grimes as chairman of 
Historical Commission, 182. 

Place, referred to by Robert Mason 
as basis for The Plantation, 218. 

Plantation, The, by Ovid Williams 
Pierce, fits broad pattern of 
Southern novel, 218; wins Sir 
Walter Raleigh Award, 136. 

Planters, representative of ante 
bellum society, Sumter District, 
8. C., 82. 

Planting Corn Belt Culture: The 
Impress of the Upland South- 
erner and Yankee in the Old 
Northwest, by Richard Lyle 
Power, received, 147. 

“Plaza, The,” impressionistic oil 
painting by Philip Moose, wins 
award, 133. 

Plonk, Mrs. J. C., elected vice- 
president, Catawba County His- 
torical Association, 141. 

Plonk, Mrs. Carl A., presents 
AAUW Juvenile Literature 
Award, 136. 

“Po’ buckras,” class of farm popu- 
lation, listed in census, 1860, 
Sumter District, S. C., 87. 

Poe, Clarence, elected, board of di- 
rectors State Art Society, 133; 
leader in reorganization of 
Grange, 247; serves as _ vice- 
chairman, Sir Walter Raleigh 
Commission, 132. 

Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
mentioned, 101. 

Poet Laureate of North Carolina, 
— Larkin Pearson named as, 
137. 

Polk County, holds centennial cele- 
bration, 436; plans centennial 
celebration, 311. 

Polk, William T., his Southern 
Accent, from Uncle Remus to 
Oak Ridge, termed “widely read” 
book, 252; makes address, Wa- 
chovia Historical Society, 138; 
receives Spangenberg Medal for 
Southern Accent, 138; referred 
to, 226. 

Pollock’s Home, marker at, men- 
tioned, 142. 

Polonius, character in Hamlet, 
speeches of, quoted, 225. 

Poplin, Robert O., Jr., reports to 
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Wilkes group on historical mark- 
ers, 312. 

Population in North Carolina in 
1771, German, 9; Quakers, 9. 
“Population in North Carolina,” 
paper read by Sam H. Hobbs, 
Jr., Historical Society of North 

Carolina, 441. 

Postbellum era, one hundred and 
thirty-six contributions dealing 
with, in The North Carolina His- 
torical Review, 190. 

Poteat, Edwin MeNeill, dedicates 
book to congregation, Pullen 
Memorial Baptist Church, 231; 
writes The Mandate to Human- 
ity, The Ten Commandments, Di- 
vine Imperatives for Man and 
Society, An Inquiry into the His- 
tory and Meaning of the Ten 
Commandments and Their Rela- 
tion to Contemporary Culture, 
229. 

Potter, Mrs. T. T., presents paper 
2. Carteret County at meeting, 


Powell, Mrs. Charles, elected his- 
torian, Wayne County Histori- 
eal Society, 437. 

Powell, William S., his The Caro- 
lina Charter of 16683—How It 
Came to North Carolina and Its 
Place in History, published by 
the Department of Archives and 
History, 237; reviewed, 106; pub- 
lishes article in American Heri- 
tage, 146; re-elected president of 
Society of County and Local 
Historians, 136; reviews The 
Discovery of New Britain, Lon- 
don, 1651, 285; reviews The His- 
tory of chee Parish, Scotland 
Neck, [and] Edgecombe Parish, 
Halifax County, 416. 

Power, Richard Lyle, his Planting 
Corn Belt Culture: The Impress 
of the Upland Southerner and 
Yankee in the Old Northwest, 
received, 147. 

Presbyterian Congregation on 
Rocky River, The, by Thomas 
Hugh Spence, Jr., reviewed, 111; 
traces church’s history, 232. 

Presbyterians, contribute to educa- 
tion and political leadership, 8; 

evade church laws, 8; granted 

right to perform own marriages, 

18; influential in colonial North 

Carolina, 8; mentioned, 7; settle 

in oy ea and surrounding coun- 

ties, 8. 


Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 
on October cover. 

Preslar, Charles J., Jr., his A His- 
tory of Catawba County, re- 
viewed, 109. 

Prickett, Karl E., president of 
we Historical Museum, 
139. 

Princeton College, atmosphere of, 
influences Woodrow Wilson, 527. 

Principal Navigation by Richard 
Hakluyt, dedicated to Walsing- 
ham, 259. 

oe exchange of Federal, 


Privateering, interferes with settle- 
ment of New World, 268. 

Privateers of Charleston in the 
War of 1812, by Harold A, Mou- 
zon, reviewed, 290. 

“Property and Trade: Main 
Themes of Early North Carolina 
Newspaper Advertisements,” ar- 
- by Wesley H. Wallace, 451- 


Provincial Congress, mentioned, 
26; takes over government of 
colonial North Carolina, 28. 

Pruitt vs. Commissioners of Gaston 
County, case decided, 354. 

Pugh, J. F., arranges Camden 
County tour, 439. 

Purchase Awards, North Carolina 
Same Competition, announced, 


Puritans, mentioned, 1. 


Q 


Quakers, join Baptists and Pres- 
byterians in opposing the Estab- 
lishment, 17; mentioned, 7. 

Queen’s College, Assembly acts to 
allow charter for, 1770-1771, 19; 
becomes successor to Sugar 
Creek school, 21. 

Quintology, by J. Ray Shute, vol- 
= of five themes, mentioned, 


R 


Rabb, Kenneth D., conducts tour 
of " Pacific Coast for teachers, 
14 


Radcliffe College, offers summer 
institute jointly with Harvard 
University, 317. 

Raeford High School, ceremonies 
there for unveiling two histori- 
cal markers, 314. 
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Raleigh, Willis Smith home there 
to get new highway marker, 314. 

Raleigh, Walter, attempts to culti- 
vate Burghley to further coloni- 
zation efforts, 266; mentioned, 
259; obtains favorable charter 
from Elizabeth I, 266; seeks gov- 
ernmental support of proposed 
projects to settle coast of North 
Carolina, 265. 

Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, runs 
from Raleigh to Roanoke River, 


202. 

Raleigh Model Railroad Club re- 
ceives American Association for 
State and Local History award, 


130. 

Raleigh Register, organ of anti- 
Jackson men, 38. 

Raleigh Register, 1799-1863, The, 
by Robert Neal Elliot, Jr., re- 
ceived, 449. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., voices opin- 
ion of E. R. S. Canby’s adminis- 
tration in Texas, 80. 

Randolph, John, of Roanoke, 
against national consolidation, 
377; states fear concerning slav- 
ery question, 381. 

Randolph County, site of gold min- 
ing, 513. 

Rankin, Frank B., delivers address 
at marker unveiling for Joseph 
Dickson, 131. 

Rankin, Hugh F., accepts position 
as research assistant at Colonial 
Williamsburg, 316; receives 
R. D. W. Connor Award, 135. 

Rapely, Richard A., Jewish friend 
of Francis Salvador, 201; makes 
speeches in favor of rebellion 
against England, 201. 

Ray, Mrs. Lillian R., elected presi- 
dent, Onslow County Historical 
Society, 141. 

Ray S. Baker Papers, Library of 
Congress, contain Woodrow Wil- 
son letters, 534. 

Read, Conyers, biographer of Lord 
Burghley and Walsingham, 
states differences between two 
men, 257. 

Real David Crockett, Tennessee’s 
Famous Hunter, Soldier, Legis- 
lator, Hero of the Alamo, The, 
by John Morrison and Bob Ham- 
sley, received, 606. 

Rebel Private: Front and Rear, 
by Bell Irvin Wiley, received, 
318; reviewed, 425. 

Rebels and Democrats: The Strug- 
gle for Equal Political Rights 


and Majority Rule during the 
American Revolution, by Elisha 
P. Douglass, received, 319; re- 
viewed, 430. 

“Rebirth of Historical Interest in 
the Coastal Plain,” paper by Ray 
S. Wilkinson, read at State Lit- 
erary and Historical Association 
meeting, 440. 

Reconstruction, legislation passed, 
52; policies of, invade North 
Carolina, 509. 

Reconstruction Act of July 19, 
1867, confers powers on military 
governors, 65. 

Reconstruction at Sewanee. The 
Founding of the University of 
the South and its First Adminis- 
tration, 1857-1872, by Arthur 
Benjamin Chitty, Jr., reviewed, 
118. 

Records of the Moravians in North 
Carolina, 18238-1837, Volume 
VIII, reviewed, 574. 

Records Preservation, advisory 
committee, Department of Ar- 
chives and History, holds first 
meeting, 315. 

Redhead, John A., writes Getting 
to Know God—Sixteen Sermons 
to Make Him Real to You, 229. 

Reed, James, colonial minister, 6; 
writes report to England, 20. 

Re-enlistment act, attempts to at- 
tract Union veterans, 554. 

Register (Mobile, Alabama), has 
introduction to Calhoun letter, 
412; prints Paulding’s last letter 
to Calhoun, 410. 

Registration, E. R. S. Canby re- 
vises lists of, 71. 

Regulators, denounced by religious 
groups, 23; revolt, suppressed 
by North Carolina militia, 22; 
trouble of, 1769-1771, 19. 

Reid, David S., Governor of North 
Carolina, mentioned, 486. 

Reid, Mrs. Edith G., receives letter 
from Woodrow Wilson, 543. 

Renick, Edward I., Atlanta law 
partner of Woodrow Wilson, 531. 

—— party principals of, 


“Restoration of Somerset Place at 
Pettigrew Park, The,” subject of 
talk by W. S. Tarlton, 314. 

Restored Wachovia Museum, 
— by William B. Umstead, 

8 


138. 

“Reverend John T. Clark: Episco- 
pal Unionist in Virginia, The,” 
by Frank W. Klingberg, 146. 
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Revolution, classed as revolt of 
middle class, 25. 

Revolutionary drum, presented to 
Guilford Courthouse National 
Military Park, 138. 

Rew, Southy, sheriff, advertises for 
indentured runaways, 459. 

Rewards, varied amounts offered 
for runaway slaves, 453. 

Reynolds, John S., brands E. R. S. 
Canby as tyrant, 78. 

Rice, Philip Morrison, receives ap- 
pointment as associate professor, 
143; reviews A History of the 
Southern Confederacy, 428. 

Richards, Allen R., his War Labor 
Boards in the Field, received, 
148. 

Richardson, William, Episcopalian 
planter, Sumter District, S. C., 
mentioned, 82. 

Richbourg, Isaac, land and slave- 
owning overseer, mentioned, 87. 

Richter, Harry, merchant of Nor- 
wood, writes letter concerning 
Mallissia Haywood, 214n. 

Richter, Moses, Mt. Gilead peach 
distributor, befriended as immi- 
grant peddler by Mallissia Hay- 
wood, 214n. 

Ridgecrest, site of new highway 
—— for Swannanoa Tunnel, 

1 


Riggsbee vs. Durham, decision in 
school case of, 355. 

Right of appeal, cases stayed by 
E. R. S. Canby during Recon- 
struction, 64. 

Rights, Douglas LeTell, attends 
marker unveiling, 129; his the 
Records of the Moravians in 
North Carolina, 1823-1837, Vol- 
ume VIII, reviewed, 574. 

Rise of Methodism: A Source Book, 
The, by Richard M. Cameron, 
received, 147. 

Rives, William C., mentioned as 
candidate, 39. 

Roane, Judge Spencer, of Caroline 
County, Va., against national 
consolidation, 377. 

Roanoke Island, possible site of 
“English house” of Indian, the 
Great Commander, 313. 

Roanoke Island Historical Associa- 
= holds luncheon meeting, 

Robert, Joseph C., accepts presi- 
dency of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, 446. 

Roberts, Mrs. Alma O., reports on 
The Currituck Record, 438. 


Roberts, Eugene L., named chap- 
lain, Wayne County Historical 
Society, 437. 

Robinson, Blackwell P., elected to 
Historical Society of North Car- 
olina, 441; speaks at Homecom- 
ing Day, Old Bethesda Presby- 
terian Church, 138; his The 
North Carolina Guide, received, 
448; reviewed, 573. 

Robinson, Dan M., heads group act- 
ing as hosts to Society of Ameri- 
ean Archivists, 318. 

Rockwell, Paul, reports to Western 
North Carolina Historical Asso- 
ciation on membership, 311. 

Rocky Mount, host to spring re- 
gional meeting, State Literary 
and Historical Association, 440. 

Rodgers, Mary, free negress, Sum- 
ter District, S. C., landlady to 
white Baptist preacher and fam- 
ily, 90. 

Roe, Dr. Clara G., reviews Rebels 
and Democrats: The Struggle 
for Equal Political Rights and 
Majority Rule during the Amer- 
ican Revolution, 431. 

Rogers, Carroll P., elected vice- 
president of committee, Polk 
a centennial celebration, 

12. 

Rookie Fights Back, The, by Bur- 
gess Leonard, juvenile baseball 
story, 221. 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Eleanor, men- 
tioned, 243. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., mentioned, 
43 


Roosevelt, Theodore, mentioned, 
243. 

Rose, Dr. D. J., chairman, Charles 
B. Aycock Memorial Commission, 
assists in program, 135. 

Rose, H. V., elected president, 
Johnston County Historical So- 
ciety, 314; mentioned, 439. 

“Rose Hill,” Bedford Brown home, 
built in 1802, located in Caswell 
County, 325. 

Rosenthal, Mrs. Emil, called one of 
“The Three Almoners,” 212. 

Rosenwald, Julius, contributes mil- 
lions to provide colored element- 
ary schools, 212. 

Rowan County, citizens of, fight 
church establishment, 16; sends 
petition to Assembly, 19. 

Rowe, Sam G., succeeds Dr. J. E. 
Hodges as president, Catawba 
County Historical Association, 
141. 
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Rubin, Louis D., Jr., his Thomas 
Wolfe: The Weather of His 
Youth, received, 319; reviewed, 
417. 

Ruffin, Edmund, commits suicide, 
503. 

Ruffin, Thomas, Chief Justice, State 
Supreme Court, 38; mentioned, 
499; suggested as candidate in 
1836, 38; writes Alamance Dem- 
ocrats, 498. 

Runaways, servants and slaves, 
advertisements of, 452; training 
of, listed, 452; types of rewards 
offered, 453. 

Russell Gold Mining Company, 
= North Carolina land, 
1 


s 


St. Augustine Expedition of 1740: 
A Report to the South Carolina 
General Assembly, The, by John 
Tate Lanning, reviewed, 117. 

St. John’s Church, restored, holds 
annual services, 131. 

St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
Bath, picture on cover, January 
issue; mentioned, 134. 

Salisbury, F. C., displays cuts and 
pictures at meeting, 310. 

Salisbury Star of Zion, predicts 
destruction of colored schools, 
348. 

Sailing, notices of, list passenger 
and cargo space, 477. 

Salvador, Francis, famous Jew, 
elected to South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, 201; makes speech 
against England, 201. 

Sam Christian Mining Company, 
liquidates, 517. 

Sampson County, citizen of, ex- 
presses opinion about schools, 
356. 

Sampson County Historical So- 
ciety, organizes, 437. 

Sampson, Isaac, serves in Revolu- 
tionary War, 200 

Samuel H. Kress Foundation, 
makes art gift to North Carolina, 
133. 

Sanders, Charles Richard, writes 
biographical history, The Stra- 
chey Family, 1588-1982; Their 
Writings and Literary Associa- 
tions, 247. 

Sandy Creek Church, loses mem- 
bers because of Regulator 
trouble, 24. 


Santee, High Hills of, summer re- 
treat in South Carolina, 81. 
Saratoga, the first of several ships 
of that name in the United 

States Navy, mentioned, 240. 

Saunders, Romulus M., elected to 
House of Commons, 325; men- 
tioned, 486; state democratic 
manager, 38. 

Saunders, William Lawrence, edits 
The Colonial Records of North 
Carolina, 174. 

Savage and Westmore, advertise 
luxuries for colonists, 482. 

Scattered Nation, The, address by 
Zebulon Baird Vance, parts of, 
given, 213n. 

Schaub, I. O., his North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion: The First 60' Years, 1877- 
1987, received, 488. 

Schenck, Carl Alvin, his The Bilt- 
more Story, Recollection of the 
Beginnings of Forestry in the 
United States, received, 448. 

Schenck, David, writes description 
of Bedford Brown, 322n. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., calls 
The End of Innocence, Jonathan 
Daniel’s best book, 242. 

Seotch Hall, Bertie County, ap- 
proved for new highway marker, 
314. 

Scotland County Historical Society 
organizes, 310. 

Scott, R. K., Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, Freedmen’s’ Bureau, 
South Carolina, fears E. R. S. 
Canby is usurping power, 75. 

Scott, W. Kerr, leads Grange to 
steady growth, 247. 

Search Party, by Julian Mason, de- 
scribed, 223. 

Seegers, L. Walter, makes radio 
address on Mayflower Compact, 


143, 

Selected Address of A Southern 
Lawyer, by Aubrey Lee Brooks, 
received, 147; reviewed, 285. 

Selective Service System, to supply 
data on North Carolinians in 
World War II to Department of 
Archives and History, 443. 

Sellers, Charles Grier, Jr., teaches 
at Princton, summer session, 
143; reviews The Papers of Wil- 
lie Person Mangum, 1844-1846, 
Volume IV, 577. 

Senecas, Indian tribe, mentioned, 
358 


Sequoyah, Chief of Cherokeés, de- 
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vises Cherokee alphabet, 310; 
committee seeks to secure post- 
age stamp in honor, 310. 

Sergeant, John, receives votes, 32. 

Servants, indentured bonded, runa- 
way, 459. 

Seventh Census (1850), classifies 
farm population, Sumter Dis- 
trict, S. C., 91. 

Seymour, Horatio, nominated for 
presidency, 509. 

Shafer, Boyd C., speaks to Trinity 
College Historical Society, 145. 
Shanks, Henry T., awarded LL.D. 
degree at Wake Forest, 144; 
his The Papers of Willie Person 
Mangum, 1844-1846, Volume IV, 

reviewed, 575. 

Shannon, Ben, uncovers “bricks” 
on Roanoke Island, 313. 

Sheely, Horace J., appointed re- 
search assistant, 602. 

Shelby, home of Clyde R. Hoey 
there, to receive highway mark- 
er, 314. 

Sheppard, Augustine H., Whig 
Congressman, mentioned, 43. 
Sherman, William T., disposes of 
troops, 570; gives Confederate 
soldiers rations, 571; sends Lin- 
coln telegram presenting Savan- 
nah as Christmas gift, 562; 

starts northward march, 563. 

Sherman’s March, highway mark- 
er approved for route of, 314. 

Shields, Mrs. Bob, elected treas- 
urer, Sampson County Historical 
Society, 438. 

Shipping, notices of, advertised, 


476. 

Shipton, Clifford K., elected vice- 
chairman, Council of Institute, 
Williamsburg, 447. 

Shryock, Richard H., elected to 
Council of Institute, Williams- 
burg, 447. 

Shute, J. Ray, writes Quintology to 
rr feelings of liberalism, 

0 


Sickles, Daniel E., commands Sec- 
ond Military District, 52. 

“Sidelights of Nash County His- 
tory,” paper read by William L. 
Pierce, State Literary and His- 
torical Association meeting, 440. 

Simkins, Francis Butler, his A His- 
tory of the South, reviewed, 121. 

Singer, C. Gregg, resigns as head, 
Salem history department, 144. 

Sir Walter Cabinet, entertained by 
Department of Archives and 
History, 315. 


Sir Walter Raleigh Award, pre- 
sented to Ovid Williams Pierce, 
136. 

Sir Walter Raleigh Commission, 
plans celebration to raise me- 
morial funds, 132. 

Sir Walter Raleigh Day, cele- 
brated to raise funds for me- 
morial, 132. 

Sitterson, J. Carlyle, appointed 
dean of college of arts and sci- 
ences, University of North Car- 
olina, 602; on program, Southern 
Historical Association meeting, 
131; serves on advisory commit- 
tee, Records Preservation, 315. 

Skaggs, Marvin L., delivers ad- 
dress, Guilford Battleground 
ceremonies, 138. 

“Skaptar Yokul: A Tale of Iceland, 
The,” short story by Paul H 
Hayne, republished by Kings- 
bury, 94. 

Sketches of Burke County, by Cor- 
delia Camp, prepared by school 
children, 312 

Skiagunsta of Keowee, leads Lower 
Towns Indians to peace, 373. 

Slaveholders, numerous in States- 
burg and Providence, Sumter 
District, S. C., 82. 

Slavery in the United States, by 
James Kirke Paulding, men- 
tioned, 411. 

Slaves, advertisements concerning 
them numerous in early news- 
papers, 451; number of, Sumter 
District, S. C., 82; offered for 
hire, 458; sale of, 456. 

Sloan, Mrs. Charles, elected secre- 
tary, Sampson County Histori- 
eal Societv, 437. 

Smallpox Conjurer of Settico, 
member of Chotte council, joins 
Virginia delegation, 369. 

Smallwood and Others vs. City of 
New Bern, mentioned, 353. 

Smallwood, J. W., instigates suit, 
353. 

Smiley, David L., on program, 
Southern Historical Association, 
131; reads paper at meeting of 
social studies faculties, Mars 
Hill, 144. 

Smith, Ann, writes of “revival of 
religion” concerning John Chavis, 


169. 

Smith, Clairborne T., Jr., his The 
History of Trinity Parish, Scot- 
land Neck, [and] Edgecombe 
Parish, Halifax County, received, 
319; reviewed, 416. 
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Smith, Mrs. Nat, elected president, 
Carteret County Historical So- 
ciety, 141; presides at meeting, 
600. 


Smith, Stuart Hall, his The His- 
tory of Trinity Parish, Scotland 
Neck, [and] Edgecombe Parish, 
Halifax County, received, 319; 
reviewed, 416. 

Smith, William N. H., mentioned, 
499. 

Smith, Willis, Raleigh home of, ap- 
proved for highway marker, 314. 

Smithsonian Institution, classifies 
specimen of Roanoke Island 
“bricks,” 313; headquarters for 
meeting, American Association 
of Museums, 442. 

Smithwick Award, to be perpetu- 


ated, 136. 

Sober Faith, Religion and Alco- 
holics Anonymous, A, by George 
Aiken Taylor, combines work of 
churches with AA, 232. 

Social Ideas of the Northern Evan- 
gelist, 1826-1860, The, by Charles 
C. Cole, J., received, 148. 

Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities, re-elects officers, 134. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, aids 
missionaries to North Carolina, 


5. 

Society of American Archivists, 
The, holds eighteenth annual 
meeting, Williamsburg, 138; plan 
meeting in Nashville, Tenn., 318. 

Society of American Historians, 
joint sponsors of American Heri- 
tage, 140 

Society of County and Local His- 
torians, visits historic spots in 
Guilford County, 137. 

Society of the Cincinnati, reorgan- 
izes in Raleigh, 178. 

Soco Gap, route of Northwards 
war party, 363. 

Solomon, Lazarus, serves in Revo- 
lutionary War, 200. 

Solomon, William, serves with 10th 
Regiment, 200. 

Sommer, Clemmons, elected for 
two-year term, board of direct- 
ors, State Art Society, 133. 

“Song,” poem by Paul H. Hayne, 
printed, 101. 

Sonnets and Other Poems, by Paul 
H. Hayne, reviewed in The Leis- 
ure Hour, 96. 

Sons of the Revolution, The, or- 
ganizes in Raleigh, 177. 


South Burke Estate Company ac- 
quires property, 513. 

South Carolina, declares tariffs of 
1828 and 1832 null and void, 332. 

South Carolina Provincial Assemb- 
ly, demands action against In- 
dians, 366. 

South Carolina Temperance Advo- 
cate, periodical of 1850’s, men- 
tioned, 84. 

South in American Literature, 
1607-1900, The, by Jay B. Hub- 
bell, received, 148; reviewed, 585. 

Southern Accent, from Uncle Re- 
mus to Oak Ridge, by William T. 
Polk, analyzes the South from 
1850-1953, 252. 

Southern Claims Commission, The, 
by Frank W. Klingberg, received, 
605 


Southern Historical Association, 
holds twentieth annual meeting, 
Columbia, South Carolina, 131. 

Southern Historical Papers, by 
Frank E. Vandiver, received, 147. 

Southern Presbyterian, periodical 
of 1850’s, mentioned, 84. 

Southern Presyterian Church, or- 
ganizes in home of Joseph Rug- 
gles Wilson, 523. 

Southerner, The, (Tarboro) warns 
citizens of voting outcome, 349. 

Southwestern Seminary, confront- 
ed with many problems, 534. 

Southwestern University, opened 
by Presbyterians, 532. 

Spaight, Richard, portion of estate 
offered for sale, 464. 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, delays 
congressional election, 43; Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor in 
1836, 42. 

Spanish colonial empire, reaches 
from Tierra del Fuego to Texas, 

54 


Spanish explorers, attempt to 
settle eastern seacoast, 254. 

Spark for My People; A Socio- 
logical Autobiography of a Ne- 
gro Teacher, A, by Ella Earl 
Cotten, written to inspire teach- 
ers, 249. 

Spence, Thomas Hugh, Jr., his The 
Presbyterian Congregation on 
Rocky River, reviewed, 111; re- 
views The Tinkling Spring, 
Headwater of Freedom. A Study 
of the Church and Her People, 
425; writes church history, 232. 

Spencer, Elisha, against slavery, 
85; description of family life; 
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86; yeoman, Sumter District, 
S. C., practices subsistence farm- 
ing, 85. 

Spencer, Mary, ante bellum house- 
keeper, arranges social life of 
family, 86; household activities 
of, 85. 

Spencer, Samuel Reval, Jr., pre- 
sents paper on Booker T. Wash- 
ington, American Historical As- 
sociation, 316; promoted to pro- 
fessor, 317; writes Booker T. 
Washington and the Negro’s 
Place in American Life, 446; 
writes historical essay, Decision 
for War 1917: The Laconia Sink- 
ing and the Zimmerman Tele- 
gram as Key Factors in the 
Public Reaction Against Ger- 
many, 245. 

“Spoils, Soils and Skinner,” by 
Harold A. Bierck, mentioned, 
146. 

Spruce Pine Museum of North 
Carolina Minerals, plans open- 
ing, 436. 

Spruill, Mrs. Julia, elected vice- 
president, North Carolina His- 
torical Society, 410. 

Sprunt, James, speaks at meeting, 
State Art Society, 133. 

Squirrel King, demands apology, 


359; Indian Chief, mentioned, 
358 


Stafford, Ltd., organizes, 513. 

Stamey, Robert, president Brevard 
College, welcomes Western North 
— Historical Association, 
140. 

Stamp Act, mentioned, 11. 

Stanback, Jeffery F., appointed 
Montgomery County historian, 
141; re-elected vice-president, 
Society of County and Local 
Historians, 136; wins Cannon 
— for historical research, 


Standing Committee of Missions, 
summarizes Chavis’s travels, 165. 

Stanley, Alfred, makes statement 
on Bedford Brown’s election to 
United States Senate, 328. 

— County, site of gold mining, 


Stanly Freehold Gold Mines, pays 
dividends, 517. 

Stanton, Hope, gives notice of auc- 
tion, 465. 

Star (Raleigh), organ of state 
rights branch of Whig party, 40. 

Starling, Mrs. John, elected secre- 


tary-treasurer of Onslow County 
Historical Society, 141. 

State Board of Health, honors 
George Marion Cooper at me- 
morial services, 130. 

State Constitution of 1776, adopted, 
28; ends church establishment, 
27; mentioned, 20. 

State Literary and Historical As- 
sociation, holds annual meeting, 
135; holds joint summer regional 
meeting with Western North 
Carolina Historical Association, 
601; holds spring regional meet- 
ing, 440; tours Rocky Mount 
Mills, 440. 

Statesville, meeting place for 
White supporters, 38; most im- 
vortant Jewish community of 
North Carolina, 1870, 211n. 

Stearns, Mrs. Walter M., wins 
Cannon Award for preservation 
of “Haywood Hall,” 134. 

Stecoe, anti-English sentiment 
present there, 364; out town on 
Tuckaseigie River, ready for 
war talk, 363. 

Stecoes, apologize for uprising, 
flee wrath of Raven of Hiwassee, 
365; return stolen goods, 366. 

Steelman, Joseph, appointed mem- 
on social studies department, 

Stem, Thad Jr., his The Jackknife 
Horse appraised, 222; speaks at 
meeting, Poetry Society, 137; 
— Roanoke-Chowan Award, 

Stenhouse, James A., chairman, 
Historic Sites Commission, re- 
ports on St. Thomas Church, 
Bath, and the Alston House in 
the Horseshoe, 134; discusses 
restoration project in Halifax, 
134; elected president, Mecklen- 
burg Historical Association, 142. 

Stephens, John W., defeated by 
Bedford Brown, 509; murder of, 
mentioned, 510. 

Stern, Moses, serves in Revolution- 
ary War, 200. 

Stevens, Harry R., has article pub- 
lished in American Historical 
Review, 603; has article in The 
Business History Review, 603; 
has article in Bulletin of the 
Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio, 604; speaks on 
“The Progress and Future of 
County History Writing,” 137. 

Steward, Alex, minister in early 
Brunswick County, 6. 
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Stick, David, author of Graveyard 
of the Atlantic, 438; speaks to 
Currituck County Historical So- 
ciety, 438. 

Stock Exchange Year Book, men- 
tioned, 516. 

Stoneman, Union officer, captures 
supply depot at Salisbury, 563. 

Stonewall Brigade, mentioned by 
Peifer in letter, 397. 

Stonewall Jackson and the Old 
Stonewall Brigade, by Richard B. 
Harwell, received, 148; reviewed, 
299. 

Stoney, Samuel Gaillard, his The 
Dulles Family in South Carolina, 
received, 605; reviewed, 584. 

Story of Kinston and Lenoir Coun- 
ty, The, by Talmage C. Johnson 
and Charles R. Holloman, re- 
ceived, 318; reviewed, 288. 

Stourzh, Gerald, wins prize for best 
history, Institute, Williamsburg, 
447. 

Strachey Family, 1588-1932; Their 
Writings and Literary Associa- 
tions, The, by Charles Richard 
Sanders, 247. 

Strachey, Giles Lytton, member of 
illustrious writing family, death 
of, mentioned, 248. 

Strachey, J. St. Loe, editor of The 
Spectator from 1898-1925, men- 
tioned, 248. 

Strachey, John, leader of present 
day British Labor Party, men- 
tioned, 248. 

Strachey, William, author of The 
History of Virginia, 248; author 
of The True Repository, 248; 
writes letters believed to be the 
basis of The Tempest, 248. 

Strange, Robert, announces inten- 
tion to resign, 343; replaces Wil- 
lie P. Mangum, 35; sends resig- 
nation to Governor Dudley, 483; 
supports state’s right to instruct 
senators, 343. 

Street, James, his Good-bye, My 
Lady, deals with Mississippi 
swamp country, 221; North Car- 
olinian by adoption, 221; writes 
The Civil War, 240. 

Strobhar, John, offers reward for 
slaves, 453. 

Strode, Hudson, his Jefferson 
Davis, American Patriot, 1808- 
1861, received, 606. 

Stroupe, Henry S., attends meeting, 
social studies faculties, Mars 
Hill, 144; reviews A History of 
Catawba County, 109; reviews 


The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina. The Journal of the 
Commons House of Assembly, 
September 14, 1742-January 27, 
1744, 422. 

Stupka, Arthur, gives slide-illus- 
trated lecture on Great Smoky 
Mountains at joint historical 
meeting, Mars Hill, 601. 

Sugar Creek, school taught there 
by Joseph Alexander, 21. 

Sultana, picture of model schooner 
on cover of April issue. 

Sumter Agricultural Association 
(South Carolina), mentioned, 89. 

Sumter Banner (South Carolina), 
states blessings of agrarian life, 
91; gives views on illiteracy, 88. 

Sumter District (South Carolina), 
case study of, 81. 

Sumterville, small agricultural 
town in South Carolina, 81. 
“Sunset and Moonshine,” poem by 

Paul H. Hayne, 94. 

Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion empowered to collect dona- 
tions, Sir Walter Raleigh Me- 
morial, 132. 

Supreme Court, -declares school 
laws unconstitutional, 354; rul- 
ings aid Negro schools, 357. 

Sutton Court, Manorhouse of Stra- 
chey family in Somersetshire, 
249. 

Swain, David L., Governor of 
North Carolina, 36; supports dis- 
tribution, 36. 

Swannanoa Tunnel, Ridgecrest, 
Buncombe County, to get new 
highway marker, 314. 


T 


Tab, Bill, free Negro, Sumter Dis- 
trict, S. C., boards white labor- 
ers, 90. 

Tabb, William, offers reward for 
return of slave, 453. 

Tacites of Tellico, Johnny and Os- 
teneco, headmen of Great Telli- 
co, 361. 

Tacitus, mentioned, 194. 

Tait, Charles, of Alabama, against 
national consolidation, 377. 

Tanglewood Park, visited by So- 
ciety of County and Local His- 
torians, 441. 

Tar Heel Ghosts, by John Harden, 
received, 148; reviewed, 415. 
“Tar River and its Place in North 
Carolina History, The,” paper 
read by Mrs. W. Gray Williams, 
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State Literary and Historical 
Association meeting, 440. 

Tarboro, exemplifies failure of 
races to support schools sep- 
arately. 349. 

Tariff policies, designed for four 
objectives, 152. 

Tariff rates, schedule of, for 1784, 
153. 

Tariff schedule of 1787, passed to 
protect North Carolina, 155. 
Tarlton, W. S., attends meeting, 
Southern Historical Association, 
131; attends Flat Rock marker 
unveiling, 129; attends meeting, 
Greensboro Historical Museum, 
139; attends Tryon Palace Com- 
mission meeting, 599; delivers 
address, presents two markers at 
Hoke County ceremony, 315; 
delivers address at unveiling of 
marker for James Hogan, 132; 
inspects Person’s Ordinary, Lit- 
tleton, 443; represents Depart- 
ment at Halifax, 597; represents 
Department at marker unveiling, 
Wingate, 443; represents De- 
partment at meeting, Bertie 
County Historical Society, 142; 
represents Department at un- 
veiling of Ahoskie marker, 443; 
speaks at Southern Pines to 
chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, 443; represents 
Department at unveiling of 
marker near Raeford, 6597; 
speaks at unveiling of marker to 
Governor John Branch, 142; 
speaks to Bloomsbury Chapter, 
Daughters of Revolution, 314; 
speaks to Scotch Gardeners Club, 
Laurinburg, 143; talks to eighth 
grade. Needham Broughton High 
School, 142; talks to LaFayette 
Chapter, Daughters of the Revo- 

lution, 142. 

Tax, on rum, to bring revenue to 
support schools, 20. 

Taylor, Mrs. George, elected vice- 
president, committee, Polk Coun- 
ty centennial celebration, 312. 

Taylor, George Aiken, writes A 
Sober Faith, Religion and Alco- 
holics Anonymous, 232 

Taylor, George F., on program at 
marker unveiling, 599. 

Taylor, George V., recipient of 
research grant, 316; studies as 
Fulbright Scholar in France, 143. 

Taylor, John, of Caroline County, 
Va., against national consolida- 
tion, 377. 


Taylor, Raleigh C., arranges tour 
of Guilford County, 137. 

Taylor, Rosser H., elected to coun- 
cil of North Carolina Historical 
Society, 140; on program, South- 
ern Historical Association, 131; 
speaks at meeting, Western 
North Carolina Historical As- 
sociation, 310; reviews The 
Home Place, 579. 

Tebeau, C. W., reviews American 
Heritage, 433. 

Tellico-Hiwassee faction, agrees to 
Carolina’s peace demands, 369. 

a ea prepares for seccession, 


Tennessee Historical Society, co- 
sponsors meeting, Society of 
American Archivists, 318. 

Terra Australis Incognita, Drake 
goes on voyage in search of, 261. 

Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Volume XX, The Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, 1825-1829, The, 
by Clarence Edwin Carter, re- 
ceived 147; reviewed, 434. 

Thayer, Philip, appointed assistant 
professor, 602. 

They Called Him Stonewall: A 
Life of Lt. General T. J. Jack- 
son, C. S. A., by Burke Davis, 
mentioned, 139; received, 148; 
reviewed, 588. 

“Thirty Years of the New History: 
A Study of The North Carolina 
Historical Review, 1924-1953,” 
article by Paul Murray, 174-193. 

Thomas, Benjamin P., member of 
editorial board, Civil War Book 
Club, 605. 
homas Jefferson: Notes on the 
State of Virginia, by William 
Peden, received, 605. 

Thomas Wolfe Memorial Associa- 
tion, to present award, 437. 

Thomas Wolfe Memorial Associa- 
= to give literary cup award, 

Thomas Wolfe Memorial Trophy, 
to be presented at October meet- 
ing, Western North Carolina — 
Historical Association, 437. 

Thomas Wolfe: The Weather of 
his Youth, by Louis D. Rubin, 
Jr., received, 319; reviewed, 417. 

Thomasson, Mrs. Lillian, Swain 
County, elected director, West- 
ern North Carolina Historical 
Association, 436. 

Thompson, John R., editor [Sou- 
thern] Literary Messenger, 92; 
writes T. B. Kingsbury, 92. 
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Thompson Robert Mean, men- 
tioned, 243. 

Thornhill, James, overseer, listed 
in census, 87; land and property 
— Sumter District, S. C., 


Thornton, Mary Lindsay, author of 
“North Carolina Bibliography, 
1953-1954,” 271. 

“Three Almoners, The,” praised 
for pioneer welfare work in 
North Carolina, 212. 

Tidewater, agricultural section of 
South Carolina, mentioned, 81. 
Tilden, Alphonza, sells land to 

mining companies, 513. 

Tilden, H. B., sells North Carolina 
land to British mining interests, 
513. 

Tilley, Nannie Mae, reviews Hugh 
Roy Cullen: A Story in Ameri- 
can Opportunity, 306; reviews 
Tobacco Dictionary, 119. 

Tinkling Spring, Headwater of 
Freedom. A Study of the Church 
and Her People, 1732-1952, The 
by Howard McKnight Wilson, 
received, 319; reviewed, 424. 

Tinsley, James A., reviews Gus- 
tav Dresel’s Houston Journal: 
Adventures in North America 
and Texas, 1837-1841, 305. 

Tischendorf, Alfred P., his article, 
“North Carolina and the British 
Investor, 1880-1910,” 512-518. 

Tobacco Dictionary by Raymond 
Jahn, reviewed, 119. 

Tobacco Road, mentioned, 253. 

Todd, Richard Cecil, his Confede- 
rate Finance, received, 147; re- 
viewed, 296. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. Pearl Miller, elec- 
ted secretary, Catawba County 
Historical Association, 141. 

Toogaloo, deer skins stolen from, 
358; Indian village, 358. 

Tooke’s Pantheon, textbook used 
in Jacob Mordecai’s school, 202. 

Torquemada, mentioned, 195. 

Town of Bath, to celebate 250th 
anniversary, 442. 

Town Creek Indian Mound trans- 
ferred to Department of Ar- 
chives and History, 597. 

Trade, governmental regulations 
of, advertised, 472. 

Traders, attend Charlestown peace 
conference, 374. 

Treaty of Alliance, 1730, between 
King George and Carolina In- 
dians, 364. 

Treaty of 1751, terms of, 375; tri- 


umph for Hiwassee-Tellico, 375. 

Treaty of commerce, made with 
foreign vessels by American co- 
lonies, 157. 

Trimlin, Milly, character in Diary 
From Dizie, 88 

Troy Gold Mine, incorporates, 513. 

True and Lively Word, A Practi- 
cal Guide to Effective Preach- 
ing, The, by James T. Cleland, 
lectures delivered to the Episco- 
pal Theological School, 228. 

True Repository, The, mentioned, 
248. 

True Southron, ante bellum perio- 
dical, mentioned, 84. 

Tryon Palace, contracts for main 
building awarded to William 
Muirhead, 315. 

Tryon Palace Commission, con- 
siders plans and specifications 
of architect, 129; holds meeting, 
599; meets with Advisory Bud- 
get Commission in Greensboro, 
129; meets with Budget Com- 
mission in New Bern, 129; meets 
with architect to approve main 
building plans, 315. 

Tryon, William, attempts to force 
the Establishment of the An- 
glican Church, 10; governor of 
colonial North Carolina, 4; 
moves troops to oppose Regu- 
lators, 1768, 24; tries induction 
of ministers into parishes, 12; 
vetoes act to allow Presbyter- 
ians to wed without license, 19; 
writes to England of difficul- 
ties in the Establishment of the 
Church, 12. 

Tuckaseigie River, site of Indian 
village, 360. 

Tudor politics, interferes with 
England’s claims in the New 
World, 255. 

Turner, James, portrait of, unveil- 
ed, 181. 

Tyler, John E., historian of Ber- 
tie County Historical Society, 
presides, 142. 

Tyler, John, mentioned, 330; vice- 
presidential candidate, 40. 


U 


Umstead, William B., new high- 
way marker approved to be 
erected in honor of, Durham 
County, 314; on program hon- 
— George Marion Cooper, 

Underwood, Margaret, sings North 
Carolina folksongs, 137. 
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Underwood, Mrs. R. H., chairman, 
Murfreesboro pilgrimage, 438. 
Underwood, Tom, elected director 
at large, Western North Caro- 
lina Historical Association, 436. 

Union County, to have new high- 
way marker erected there for 
Wingate Junior College, 314. 

Union forces, attempt to take 
Georgia mountains, 556. 

United Confederate Veterans, men- 
tioned, 178. 

United Daughters of the Confe- 
deracy, Hendersonville, co-spon- 
sor meeting, 311; Lee Chapter, 
Richmond, Virginia, conduct me- 
morial services for Henry Law- 
son Wyatt, 132; organize in Wil- 
mington, 178; sponsor unveiling 
marker to John Branch, 142. 

United States Army, officers of, 
command _ reconstruction  dis- 
tricts, 52. 

University of Virginia, Woodrow 
Wilson attends law school there, 


“Unpleasantness at Stecoe, The,” 
by David H. Corkran, 358-375. 

Unto These Hills, outdoor drama 
by Kermit Hunter, 220. 


Vv 


Vail, R. G. W., his Knickerbocker 
Birthday, A Sesqui-Centennial 
History of the New York His- 
torical Society, 1804-1954, re- 
ceived, 318; reviewed, 433. 

Vail, Ruth, author of Year’s at 
= Spring, has work appraised, 

Vanatta, Earl S., leads Grange 
through New Deal years, 247. 

Van Buren, Martin, appoints 
James Kirke Paulding, Secre- 
tary of Navy, 411; defeated as 
Minister to the United Kingdom, 
831; Democratic candidate for 
President, 1836, 31; states po- 
sition on slavery, 47; victorious 
presidential candidate, 51; Whig 
charges against, 46; writes Bed- 
ford Brown, 337, 483; writes 
Bedford Brown to visit him, 
493; writes letter praising Bed- 
ford Brown, 321. 

Vance, Zebulon Baird, brief bio- 
graphical sketch of, 2137; raises 
prestige of Jewish nation with 
address, The Scattered Nation, 
214; resists Confederate govern- 


ment policies, 503; urges equal 
educational opportunities, 347. 

Vance County, services held at 
St. John’s Church, 131; site of 
marker unveiling honoring Rich- 
ard Henderson, 130. 

Vanderbilt University, co-sponsors 
meeting planned for Society of 
American Archivists, 318. 

Van Derhoof, Jack W., reviews 
The Grange in North Carolina, 
1929-1954, 288. 

Vandiver, Frank E., his Southern 
Historical Papers, received, 147. 

“Vandy, Vandy,” folksong sung 
by Margaret Underwood, 137. 

Van Noppen, Ina Woestemeyer, at- 
tends meeting, Southern Histor- 
ical Association, 146. 

Verrier, James, peruke-maker, ad- 
vertises trade, 474. 

Vestry and Orthodox Clergy Acts, 
provisions of, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Vining, Mrs. Seth, Sr., elected 
vice-president of committee, Polk 
— centennial celebration, 


Virginia, colonial records of, in 
British repositories to be copied, 
447; secedes from Union, 502. 

“Vision of Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock, The,” by John Ehle, pre- 
sented, 135. 

Vestal, Mrs. W. H., president of 
Poetry Society, mentioned, 137. 

Vocational groups, contribute to 
The North Carolina Historical 
Review, 189. 


Ww 


Wachovia Historical Society, pre- 
sents Spangenberg Medals, 138. 

Wachovia Museum, Winston-Sa- 
lem, approved for new highway 
marker, 314. 

Wagner, Mrs. Musella W., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, So- 
ciety of County and Local His- 
torians, 136. 

Wake County, deeds, 1785-1788, 
microfilm copies obtained by Di- 
vision of Archives and Manu- 
scripts, 448; home of Willis 
Smith approved for new high- 
way marker, 314. 

Wake Forest College Campus, 
Winston-Salem, visited by So- 
ciety of County and Local His- 
torians, 441. 

Wales, Robert, offers Wilmington 
house for lease, 463. 
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Wallace, Isaac and David, Jewish 
peddlers, establish crude drug 
business, Statesville, 211m. 

Wallace, Lillian Parker, attends 
meeting, American Historical 
Association, 317; elected mem- 
ber of executive committee, 
State Literary and Historical 
Association, 135; presents R. D. 
W. Connor Award, 135. 

Wallace, Wesley H., his article, 
“Property and Trade: Main 
Themes of Early North Caro- 
lina Newspaper Advertisements,” 
451-482; receives appointment as 
assistant professor of radio, 143. 

Walser, Richard, issues greetings, 
Poetry Society, 137; reads pa- 
per, “The Mysterious Case of 
George Higby Throop, 1818- 
1896,” 140; reviews The Lost 
Citadel, 290. 

Walsingham, Francis, becomes 
Principal Secretary to Eliza- 
beth I, 256; becomes Protestant 
leader, 257: leads anti-Spanish 
faction in Privy Council, 258. 

War Labor Boards in the Field, 
by Allen R. Richards, received, 
148. 

Ward, Robert D., appointed as- 
sistant professor, Georgia Tea- 
chers College, 602. 

Warlick, Wilson, chairman of 
committee to restore Old Bunker 
Hill Bridge, 312; mentioned, 440. 

Warren County Historical Society, 
conducts ceremonies for portrait 
unveiling of James Turner, 131. 

Warren, Lindsay C., his address 
presented by tape recorder, 438; 
suggests celebration in 1985, 
commemorating 400th anniver- 
sary, settling of Dare County, 
438. 

Warrenton, first school in South 
for girls, established here in 
1809, by Jacob Mordecai, 202. 

Warrenton Public Library, scene 
of portrait unveiling, 131. 

Washington County, Lake Com- 
pany at Creswell, approved to 
receive new highway marker, 
314. 

Washington Grays, Bethlehem Na- 
tional Guard unit, mentioned, 
385. 

Watson, Richard L., has article in 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 317; 
serves on advisory committee, 
Records Preservation, 315. 

Wattoga, orders Keowee runner 


home, 362; rejects Keowee war 
plans, 362. 

Watts, John, organizes syndicate 
in 1591, 286. 

Wayne County Historical Society, 
organizes, 437, plans objectives, 
437. 

Waynick, Capus M., presides at 
State Literary and Historical 
Association dinner, 136; reviews 
Caracas Dairy, 1835-1840, 123. 

“Way Stations,” of Jewish ped- 
dlers located at Wilmington, Al- 
bemarle, and Yanceyville, 207. 

Web of Victory, Grant at Vicks- 
burg, The, by Earl Schenck 
Miers, received, 448; reviewed, 


593. 

Webb, William, Presbyterian 
friend of John Chavis, men- 
tioned, 170. 

Webster, Daniel, Whig candidate 
for president in 1836, 31. 

Weems, Mason Locke, mentioned, 
186. 

Weil, Goldsboro family of name, 
establishes Weil Lectures on Ci- 
tizenship, University of North 
Carolina, 212. 

Wellman, Manly Wade, his Dead 
and Gone, Classic Crimes of 
North Carolina, received, 319; 
reviewed, 579; re-elected vice- 
president, Society of County and 
Local Historians, 136; speaks on 
“The Writer’s Use of Folklore,” 
137. 

West Indies, trade with American 
colonies, 156. 

Westall, Annie, member of Tho- 
ry Wolfe Memorial Committee, 
37. 

Western Carolinian (Salisbury), 
organ of nullifiers, 38. - 

Western North Carolina Histori- 
cal Association, holds annual 
meeting, 436; holds joint sum- 
mer meeting with State Literary 
and Historical Association, Mars 
Hill, 601; meets at Brevard Col- 
lege, 140; mid-winter meeting 
held, 310; to sponsor Wolfe Tro- 
phy, 437. 

Western North Carolina Associa- 
tion’s History Bulletin, The, be- 
= publication, 311; mentioned, 


Wheeler, John Hill, mentioned, 
174. 

Whigs, accuse’ Democrats of “par- 
ty drilling,” 51; take control of 
western North Carolina. 
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Whip Hand, The, novel by Ian 
Gordon, mentioned, 220. 

Whispering Pines, by Ernest Mc- 
Neill Eller, received, 319. 

Whitaker, Benjamin, advertises 
land and slaves for sale, 457; of- 
fers “time payment” plan for 
land, 462. 

White, Hugh Lawson, officially 
nominated in 1835, Raleigh, 39; 
Whig candidate for president in 
- 31; wins Whig approval, 
38. 

White, Philo, attempts to expose 
Whigs, 50. 

White, Robert H., his Messages of 
the Governors of Tennessee, 
1835-1845, received, 318. 

Whitehill, Walter M., chairman 
ex officio of Executive Commit- 
tee, Council of Institute, Wil- 
liamsbure. 4 ‘~. 

Whitener, D. J., acts as director 
of Appalachian State Teachers 
College Workshop, 316; presides 
at meeting, State Literarv and 
Historical Association, 136: re- 
elected executive vice-president, 
Southern Appalachian Histori- 
eal Association. 146; reviews 
The Story of Kinston and Le- 
noir County, 289. 

Whiteside, Andrew, reads paver at 
meeting, Trinitv College Histor- 
ical Society. 317. 

Whitfield, J. V., presides as chair- 
man of battleground committee, 
Moore’s Creek National Military 
Park, 130. 

Whitlev, Mrs. Frances, attends 
meeting, Society of American 
Archivists, 138. 

Wicker, Thomas, his novel, The 
Kingpin, deals with political si- 
tuation, 219. 

Wightman, Orrin Sage, his The 
Early Days of Coastal Georgia, 
received, 448. 

Wilberforce, William, letters of, 
added to Duke collection, 604. 
Wilborn, Mrs. Elizabeth W., re- 
views Glimpse of Glory, George 
Mason of Gunston Hall, 424; re- 
views The Dulles Family in 

South Carolina, 585. 

Wiley, Bell Irvin, his Fourteen 
Hundred and 91 Days in the 
Confederate Army: A Journal 
Kept by W. W. Heartsill. Or 
Camp Life: Day by Day, of the 
W. P. Lane Rangers, received, 


147; reviewed, 586; his Rebel 
Private: Front and Rear, re- 
ceived, 318; reviewed, 425; mem- 
ber of editorial board, Civil War 
Book Club, 605. 

Wiley, William Leon, writes The 
Gentlemen of Renaissance 
France, 252. 

Wilkes, Mrs. Preston B., presents 
Mayflower Society Award, 136. 

Wilkins, Mrs. C. E., elected second 
vice-president, Wayne County 
Historical Society, 437. 

Wilkinson, Ray S., presides at 
meeting, 440; reads paper to 
State Literary and Historical 
Association, 440. 

Wilkinson, William, advertises dis- 
tillery, 476. 

Willcox, William B., elected to 
Council of Institute, Williams- 
burg, 447. 

William and Mary, celebrates John 
Marshall Bicentennial, 446; men- 
tioned, 444. 

William Blount, by William H. 
Masterson, received, 148; re- 
viewed, 580. 

“William Blount in North Caro- 
lina Politics,’ paper by Alice 
B. Keith read, Historical So- 
ciety of North Carolina, 441. 

Williams, Ben F., reviews Amer- 
ican Academy of Fine Arts and 
American Art Union, 309. 

Williams, Mrs. George, elected as- 
sistant treasurer, Sampson Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 438. 

Williams, John, town inspector of 
New Bern, issues notice to ship- 
masters, 472. 

Williams, Lewis, sheriff, adver- 
tises capture of slaves, 455. 

Williams, Porter, Jr., reviews Re- 
construction at Sewanee. The 
Founding of the University of 
the South and its First Admin- 
istration, 1852-1857, 118. 

Williams, Robert, lists merchan- 
dise in advertisement, 480. 

Williams, Roger, mentioned, 196. 

Williams, T. Harry, his P. G. T. 
Beauregard, Napoleon in Gray, 
received, 448; reviewed, 590. 

Williams, Mrs. W. Gray, talks at 
State Literary and Historical 
meeting, 440. 

Williams, William Carlos, his Pa- 
terson, mentioned, 222. 

Williamson, Lucy, mother of Bed- 
ford Brown, mentioned, 324. 
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Wilmington, First Presbyterian 
Church there on October cover; 
to get new highway marker for 
grave of Rose Greenhow, 314; 
site of early colonial port activi- 
ty, 477; site of first Jewish syna- 
gogue in North Carolina, 211n. 

Wilmington Journal, rejoices when 
military rule ends, 74. 

Wilson, Ben F., leads Grange 
through New Deal years, 247. 

Wilson, Howard McKnight, his 
The Tinkling Spring, Headwa- 
ter of Freedom. A Study of the 
Church and Her People, 1732- 
1952, received, 319; reviewed, 
424, 

Wilson, James and Anne, parents 
of Joseph Ruggles Wilson, 519. 

— Janet (Jessie), death of, 
535. 

Wilson, Joseph Ruggles, accepts 
theology chair, Southwestern 
University, 532; attends Prince- 
ton University, 520; becomes 
trustee, Davidson College, 525; 
born, 519; complains of indif- 
ference of congregations, 534; 
death of, 543; desires Thomas 
Woodrow to become minister, 
528; father of Woodrow Wilson, 
519; goes to live with Woodrow 
and family, 543; goes to live 
with youngest son, 541; helps 
Woodrow purchase Princeton 
property, 538; makes intimate 
of son, 521; moves family to 
Augusta, Georgia, 521; moves 
family to Clarkesville, Tenn., 
533; praises son’s writing, 536; 
preaches at First Presbyterian 
Church, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, 524; preaches at Staunton, 
Virginia, 520; reads classics to 
his children, 521; serves as 
Stated Clerk, General Assembly, 
Southern Presbyterian Church, 
540; spends Christmas holidays 
with Woodrow, 538; suffers se- 
vere illness, 539; sympathetic to 
South in Civil War, 523; takes 
family to mountains, 528; 
teaches at Columbia Theological 
Seminary, 523; teaches at 
Hampden-Sydney College, 520; 
teaches at Steubenville Male 
Academy, 420; visits former pa- 
rishioners and pastorates, 540. 

Wilson, Thomas Woodrow, accepts 
professorship, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 535; affected by father’s 
sermons, 525; attends Davidson 


College, 525; attends graduate 
school at Johns Hopkins, 531; at- 
tends private schools, 523; at- 
tends school in Columbia, 524; 
attends University of Virginia, 
529; awarded Ph.D. degree, 533; 
becomes associate professor, 
Bryn Mawr, 533; born, Staun- 
ton, Virginia, 520; builds Prince- 
ton home, 541; coached in speak- 
ing by father, 522; courts Cousin 
Hattie Woodrow, 529; death of, 
mentioned, 244; desires to be- 
come a sailor, 526; elected presi- 
dent, Johns Hopkins Alumni As- 
sociation, 537; elected president, 
Princeton, 542; father disap- 
proves of writing, 540; gains au- 
dience as speaker, 529; goes to 
Atlanta to practice law, 530; 
goes to Princeton College, 526; 
graduates from Princeton, 528; 
joins in campus life, 527; joins 
Phi Kappa Psi fraternity, 529; 
leaves University of Virginia be- 
cause of ill health, 529; lectures 
to supplement income, 535; mar- 
ries Ellen Axson, 533; meets 
Ellen Axson, 531; meets Walter 
Hines Page, 531; mentioned, 
243; moves with family to Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, 526; 
participates in church life, 528; 
participates in father-son con- 
ferences, 528; proposes to Har- 
riet Woodrow, 530; receives 
honorary degree, 537; receives 
law degree in absentia, 530; re- 
fuses presidency, University of 
Illinois, 540; studies at home for 
law degree, 530; suffers physical 
breakdown, 541; visits father’s 
parishioners, 522; visits ill fa- 
ther in Wilmington, 542; wins 
acclaim as Princeton debater, 
527; wins fellowship, Johns Hop- 
kins, 532; writes father of work, 
539; writes hundreds of letters 
to father, 534; writes inscription 
for father’s tomb, 543. 

Winchester, falls to Yankees, 397; 
prices of food in 1862 listed, 398; 
women there abhor Yankees, 397. 

Wingate Junior College, Union 
— has marker unveiled to, 

Winnsboro, boarding school there, 
mentioned, 82. 

Winnsboro News (South Carolina), 
reports speech of colored magis- 
trate, 60. 

Winston-Salem, marker unveiled 
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there for Guernsey cattle, 129; 
Wachovia Museum there ap- 
proved for new highway marker, 
14 


“Within the Veil,” prose-poem 
published in The Leisure Hour, 


96. 

Wittkowsky, Samuel, delivers eu- 
logy at funeral of Zebulon Baird 
Vance, 213”; escorts Vance to 
surrender to Union officers at 
Salisbury, 213n. 

Wolfe, Thomas, North Carolina 
writer, mentioned, 186. 

Woman’s Club, Murfreesboro, spon- 
sors pilgrimage to colonial Mur- 
freesboro, 438. 

Wood, John E., re-elected president, 
Pasquotank County Historical 
Society, 311; reports on first 
year’s work, 311. 

Wood, William W., Jr., appointed 
historic site specialist, Town 
Creek Indian Mound, 597. 

Woodlawn Cemetery, Elmira, New 
York, has many Confederate 
Jewish prisoners of war buried 
there, 206 

Woodrow, Harriet, rejects pro- 
posal of Thomas Woodrow Wil- 
son, 530. 

Woodrow, Janet (Jessie),: mother 
of Thomas Woodrow Wilson, 520. 

Woodrow, Thomas, grandfather of 
Woodrow Wilson, 520. 

Woodrow Wilson, by H. Hale Bel- 
lot, received, 605. 

Woodrow Wilson Papers, Library 
of Congress, contain correspond- 
ence of Joseph Ruggles Wilson 
—- Thomas Woodrow Wilson, 

Woodstock, impression of Vir- 
ginia people there given by 
James A. Peifer, 398. 

Woody, Robert H., elected presi- 
dent, North Carolina Historical 
Society, 140; receives appoint- 
ment as director of graduate 
studies in history, Duke, 145; 
serves on advisory committee, 
Records Preservation, 315. 

Wordsworth, William, poet, men- 
tioned, 93. 

Workman, John H., receives invita- 
tion to attend banking seminar, 


145. 

World Methodists, begin construc- 
tion of Archives Building, 601. 
World War II, entry of United 

States into, mentioned, 246. 
Wormsloe: Two Centuries of a 


Georgia Family, by E. Merton 
Coulter, received, 605; reviewed, 


592. 

Worth, Jonathan, appoints Bedford 
Brown to commission, 507; dis- 
agrees with E. R. S. Canby’s, 
qualifications for office holders, 
67; Reconstruction Governor of 
North Carolina calls Canby a 
“radical,” 56; writes governor of 
Georgia about Canby, 56. 

Worthy, Mrs. Ford S., named vice- 
president, Beaufort County His- 
torical Society, 601. 

Wright, Louis B., his article, “Eliz- 
abethan Politics and Colonial 
Enterprise,” 254-269; gives ad- 
dress to State Literary and His- 
torical Association, 136; men- 
tioned, 173. 

Wright, Theon, his Hugh Roy Cul- 
len, A Story of American Oppor- 
es received, 147; reviewed, 


Wyatt, Henry Lawson, first Con- 
federate soldier killed in battle, 
memorial services held for, 132. 


Y 


Yancey, Bartlett, elected to state 
senate, 325. 

Yawpin Indians, site of village of, 
visited by Society of County and 
Local Historians, 439. 

Yeardley, Francis, Virginian, sends 
boat with workers to build “Eng- 
lish house” for Indian king, 313. 

Yearns, W. B., awarded. study 
grant by Duke University, 446; 
reads paper at conference of 
social studies. faculties, 144. 

Year’s at the Spring, The, by Ruth 
Vail, contains sea poems, 223. 

Yeoman, listed in 1860 census, 
Sumter, District, S..C., 84. 

Yoder, Julian C., attends meeting 
of American Geographers, 145; 
reads paper, annual meeting, 
Western North Carolina His- 
torical Association, 436. 

Young, Charlotte, author of The 
Heart Has Many Reasons, called 
sucessful poet, 223. 

Young, Henry, advertises for in- 
dentured servants, 460. 

Young, John, captain of the first 
Saratoga, 240. 

Young Men’s Missionary Society 
of the. Moravian Church, men- 
tioned, 138. 

Younger, Richard D., reviews Rebel 
Private: Front and Rear, 426. 
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Z Salem, searches for Roanoke 
eis Island “bricks,” 313. 
Zebulon B. Vance Commission, Zornow, William Frank, his article, 
aeons by General Assembly, “North Carolina Tariff Policies, 
1 -1789,” 151-164. 
Zevely, P. B., native of Winston- mee 

















